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APOLLO 


galvanized iron pays in propor- 
tion to work expended on it. 

Good metal is cheaper than 
labor. 

Quick service. 

Return a whole sheet for an 
inch of fault. 


American Sheet Steel Company 
Battery Park New York 








Smokeless Powder 
Shot Shells 


are being continually improved to meet changing conditions. 

Dealers should carry a stock of the best loads of U. M. C. 

NITRO CLUBand ARROW shells to meet the increasing demand. 

U. M. C, products are half sold before they are offered by 

- the retailer, This is due to their long standing reputation and 
the thorough advertising behind them, 
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REGULAR PATTERS. 
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Perfectly tight under all pressures of steam, oils, or acids. 
Warranted to give satisfaction under the worst conditions. 


Received the At the Pan-Amer=<« 
Highest Award Gold Meda ican Exposition, 
Insist on having the genuine stamped with Trade-Mark. 
JENKINS BROTHERS, New York, Boston, Philadeipbia, Ghicago. 
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For ok High Grade Basic Open Hearth Steel Billets and Slabs 
| THE AMERICAN TUBE & STAMPING COMPANY SEE 30. 
(Water and Rail Delivery) BRIDGEPORT, CONN. PAGE 


MAGNOLIA METAL. 


Best Anti-Friction Metal for all we me ees 


Pac-Simile of Bar. 
Beware of 
imitations. 


“SS WAGNOLIA METAL CO.., 


Sun Francisco, New Urie Moatrea, suswn 
Ownersand Sole Manufacturers, 611-613 West 13th St., Ditsnure and Philadelphia." W 


a e manufacture all 
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Ausos Brass 


»” CQPPER Co: 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


BRASS AND COPPER 


Seamless Tubes, Sheets, Rods and Wire. 


GOLE MANUFACTURERS 
Tobin Bronze 
(TRADE-MaRK REGISTERED.) 
Condenser Plates,Pump Linings, Round, 
Square and Hexagon Bars, for Pump 
Piston Rods and Bolt Forgings. 


Seamless Tubes for Boilers 
and Condensers. 


89 John Street, . - 


Randolph-Clowes Co., 


Main Office and Mill, 
WATERBURY, CONN. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
SHEET BRASS & COPPER. 
BRAZED BRASS & COPPER 
TUBES. 
SEAMLESS BRASS 


& COPPER TUBES 
TO 36 IN. DIAM. 


New York. 





Telegraph Bldg., Room 715. 
Chicago Office, 602 Fisher Bldg. 
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PRINTERS’ BRASS, JEWELERS’ METAL, GERMAN 
SILVER AND GILDING METAL, COPPER RIVETS 
AND BURRS. 

Pins, Brass Butt Hinges, Jack Chain, Kere. 
sene Burners, Lamps, Lamp 
Trimmings, &c. 

39 MURRAY ST., NEW YORE. 
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WATERBURY BRASS (0., 


WATERBURY, CONN. 
130 Centre St., New York. Providence, R. I. 
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Matthiessen & Hegeler Zinc Co., 


LA SALLE, ILLINOIS. 
SMELTERS OF SPELTER 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


SHEET ZINC AND SULPHURIC ACID. 


Special Sizes of Zinc cut to order. Rolled Battery Plates. 
Selected Plates for Etchers’ and Lithographers’ use. 


Selected Sheets for Paper and Card Makers’ use. 
Stove and Washboard Blanks. 
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COPPER, 
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Ingot Copper, Block ‘ha, Spelter, Lead, Antimony, etc. 


49 CLIFF ST., 


NEW YORK. 





SCOVILL . MFG. CO., 


BRASS, 
GERMAN SILVER 


Sheets, Rolis, Wire, 


Rods, Bolts and Tubes, 
Brass Shells, Cups, Hinges, 
Buttons, Lamp Coods. 
SPECIAL BRASS GOUDS TO ORDER 
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JOHN DAVOL & SONS, 
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Brooklyn Brass & Copper Co., 
DEALERS IN 
COPPER, TIN, SPELTER, 


LEAD, ANTIMONY, 
100 John Street, - New York. 


Arthur T. Rutter 


SUCCESSOR TO 


WILLIAM S. FEARING 
256 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Small tubing in Brass, Copper, 
Steel, Aluminum, German Silver, 
&c. Sheet Brass, Copper and Ger- 
man Silver. Copper, Brass and 
German Silver Wire. Brazed and 
Seamless Brass and Copper Tube. 
Copper and Brass Rod. 
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OIL and GAS 


Bleycle Lanterns. 


Send for Circulars and Electrotypec. 
THE BRIDGEPORT BRASS CO., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
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THURSDAY, 


An Early Furnace Charging Skip 


V. BE. Edwards, mechanical engineer of the Morgan 
Construction Company of Worcester, Mass., sends us the 
following communication : 

On a recent visit to England E. Windsor Richards 
called my attention to a photograph which interested me 
so much that he kindly gave me a copy. This I have had 
rephotographed and send you a copy by same mail. Mr. 


JuLY 16, 1908. 


loaded one The pair of furnaces shown had not been in 


but were not pulled down until a few 


use for some tlic 


ee 


lt appears from some correspondence in a_ technical 
paper that many persons are of the opinion that they can 


make a patented invention for their own use without in- 
curring liability for infringement This is a mistake; no 
one cnn appropriate in invention wl h is covered by a 
; 
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AN EARLY FURNACE CHARGING SKIP 


Richards believes this to have been the original inclined 
automatic blast furnace charging skip. You will note 
that one corner of the furnace has been rubbed up and 
clearly shows the date 1791. The automatic charging 
skip was added in the year 1800. The charge is brought 
to the furnaces in small four-wheeled iron cars which are 
brought in front of the skips on a transfer car on a rail- 
road leading from the stock yard. Ore cars are then 
run directly into the skip cage and locked in place by a 
transverse bar. The skip is then elevated to the top of 
the furnace, where the entire car and car cage automatic- 
ally dump themselves and return to their original posi- 
tion ready to be lowered and the empty car replaced by a 


patent for any purpose, us some have found to their cost. 
A mechanic in the Eastern States recently wanted a boiler 
for a launch, and wrote for prices to the patentee of one 
that he liked. When he got a reply he deemed the sum 
excessive and constructed one himself. The inventor got 
information ef the proceeding and the courts made the 
mechanic pay much more than he could have bought a 
boiler for from the makers of it. In this connection it may 
be stated that a patent covers only that form of construe- 
tion which is shown in the drawings accompanying the 
title; no other is valid or protective. John Smith invents 
a certain appliance or device and patents it. Shortly 
after he finds he can improve upon it and does not fol- 
low the exact lines of his patent drawing: by so doing he 
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has lost his right to sue for infringement because the 
thing made is not the thing he had a title to, and he can- 
not mark it patented either, for the reason that ideas are 
not patentable, only the mechanical embodiment of ideas. 
If betterments occur to Mr. Smith he is obliged to take 
out a new patent covering the improvement. 





The Anti-Boycott Movement.* 


BY DANIEL DAVENPORT, BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 


The recovery of the right. of people to run their own 
business and of the right of the individual to work, 
whether he belongs to a union or not, is the most serious 
social, economical and political problem which this coun- 
try has been confronted with in all its history. In com- 
parison with it, even slavery and secession were insignifi- 
cant, for those evils, in a measure, were local, and they 
were so opposed to the manifest interests of the greater 
part of the country and to the progress of society that it 
was possible to destroy them without shaking to its foun- 
dations the social structure. But to-day the whole coun- 
try, from Maine to California, is in the grip of an evil 
which is eating like a cancer into the very vitals of its 
fundamental institutions. Industrial freedom and _ po- 
litical and social freedom lie at the foundation of the 
wonderful progress this country has made. The absolute 
freedom of men to make contracts, to manage their busi- 
ness according to the dictates of their own judgment, 
and of men to acquire and follow trades and gainful em- 
ployments free from all molestation, has been the vital 
force which has propelled American civilization along its 
wonderful career hitherto. 

To-day that freedom is openly and defiantly assailed, 
and in a great measure destroyed, and every thoughtful 
man must be concerned in the solution of the great prob- 
lems of its restoration and defense. It is safe to say 
that industrial peace and prosperity will never return to 
this distracted country until its citizens recover the lib- 
erty which once was theirs and which was their heritage. 
Until every man shall again be free to make his own con- 
tracts without dictation from others, whether they be his 
employees or his fellow employers, and until every man 
has the untrammeled oportunity to employ his hands and 
his dexterity, we may confidently expect that matters will 
go on from bad to worse until they end at last in some 
frightful social and political convulsion. The great ques- 
tion before the American people is, by what means and 
measures shall the recovery be had? 

Certainly those rights will never be secured through 
their practical abandonment by the possessors. [Every 
surrender that is made of the right of the individual into 
the hands of others only makes the matter worse and 
renders more difficult the return to the only solid ground. 
That is why the National Civic Federation, however well 
meaning may be its originators and members, is as dan- 
gerous to the integrity of our institutions as is the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor. Indeed it is difficult to deter- 
mine which is working the more disastrously to the com- 
mon good. They are both doing their -best to eliminate 
even the little that remains of the freedom of the indi- 
vidual. What are known as conciliations and arbitra- 
tions and collective bargaining and all that are a delusion 
and a snare, which only add to the difficulty of the situ- 
ation, for they all contribute to make more difficult the re- 
turn to the freedom of action of the individual. They 
only add fuel to the flame. To concede the right of men 
to band together to control the lawful action of others 
and then to require that the questions in dispute shall be 
submitted to arbitration is a fatal policy, the mournful 
consequences of which no man can now conceive. 

There is only one path along which this country can 
safely travel and that is the preservation in all its in- 
tegrity of the absolute and entire freedom of the indi- 
vidual man, and public sentiment must be aroused to an, 
adequate appreciation of that fact. Whatever tends to 
destroy that principle or to weaken the public interest in 
its continuance must be condemned as hostile to the well- 
being of society and be opposed at all hazards. 

The institutions of this country are founded upon the 

* Read before the Central Supply Association, Put-in-Bay, 
Ohio, June 23, 1903. 
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principle of the liberty of the individual. It is expressed 
in the Declaration of Independence in the phrase, “ We 
hold these truths to be self evident that all men are cre- 
ated equal; that they are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights; that among these are life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness.” The Supreme 
Court of the United States has repeatedly declared that 
the constitutions of the United States and of the several 
States are to be construed and interpreted in the light of 
that principle, and that every contract, combination, con- 
spiracy or law which assails it in its true meaning is to be 
condemned. This right of the individual is covered and 
protected by a panoply of law eutirely adequate to its 
full protection. And that law is beyond the power of any 
body of men in this country to repeal or alter until the 
Constitution is overthrown or until those appointed to 
interpret it shall betray their trust. 

All that is needed to recover the enjoyment by every 
man in this country of the fullest liberty to make con- 
tracts and to follow bis trade for the support of himself 
and family is the proper enforcement of the law of the 
land. And that every citizey is entitled to. It is the 
most valuable of all his privileges. To secure it courts 
are created and oflicers are appointed or elected and the 
whole power of society is available for its enforcement. 
Yet notwithstanding this fact, the country sees to-day 
everywhere the most open and flagrant violation of this 
right. Boycotts and intimidation of every character are 
openly resorted to against both employers and employees 
without any attempt to restrain them. The mails of the 
United States are freely employed by the law breakers 
without any attempt by the Post Office officials to inter- 
fere. The highest officials in the land are catering in 
every way to the law breakers. The press is silent or 
half hearted in opposition. The politicians and office 
seekers cannot be depended upon. No steps are being 
taken to arouse public sentiment to a realization of the 
magnitude of the evil or to its dangerous consequences. 

In this situation the employers of the country are 
rushing together in associations for mutual defense and 
support. Finding themselves without the protection of 
the law, and the victims of lawless attacks, they feel 
compelled to form associations which to a large extent 
are copied after and adopt the method of their assailants. 
Being outside the pale of the law, they feel they must 
take the law into their own hands, as it is called—that 
is, they become law breakers themselves in sheer self de- 
fense. So we readeverywhere of employers’ associations be- 
ing formed which adopt the sante methods of coercion 
which their opponents employ. This course, while par- 
donable on the plea that self preservation is the first law 
of nature, and that it is all they can do, has a fatal vice 
in it. It justifies their opponents. You cannot boycott 
the boycotter, except as a result justifying the boycotter. 
You cannot fight the devil with fire without thereby be- 
coming his servant. Is it not plain that permanent indus- 
trial peace will never return to this country by the use 
of such measures? They are mere makeshifts, the use 
of which will in the end only aggravate the evil to be met 
and destroyed. 

But there is one means which can be taken and which 
must be taken. That is nothing less than the union of 
nll the great interests of society in a movement to enforce 
the law of the land, which is the security of the right of 
the individual. Every decent man can join in such a 
movement. Every motive of patriotism and enlightened 
self interest will lead him to support it. All the great 
manufacturing, transportation, mining and mercantile 
interests of the country can co-operate in it. Such is the 
purpose and scope of the American Anti-Boycott Asso- 
ciation, of which I have the honor to be the spokesman 
here to-day. I hope that every one of you and all others 
who may learn of its existence will take steps to join it. 


a 


It is asserted in a floating paragraph that a new use 
has been discovered for carborundum as a mask to pre 
serve fire bricks from disintegrating in very high tem- 
peratures. The carborundum is finely pulverized and 
mixed with some medium to make it adhere to the bricks ; 
possibly silicate of soda (water glass) might answer for 
the purpose. Fire bricks so treated have a much longer 
life than when used without carborundum, 
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The Consolidated Lake Superior Com- 
pany. 


A Proposed Issue of Bonds. 





C. Shields, president of the Consolidated Lake Supe- 
rior Company has issued an appeal to stockholders, from 
which we take the following: 

“It is the opinion of the officers and directors of the 
company that the stockholders must now take some 
prompt action in order to save their investment in the 
property, as the possibilities of providing further funds 
from other sources have been exhausted, and the situa 
tion is extremely critical.” 

The plan which suggested itself as the most feasible 
was the issuing of bonds of sufficient amount to realize 
about $9,000,000, this sum being deemed adequate to pay 
off all the loans and indebtedness, complete all construc- 
tion under contract and to furnish the company with 
about $2,000,000 of additional working capital. 

Syndicate Negotiations. 

This plan was submitted to the syndicate bankers in) 
May, but it was found to be impracticable to sell bonds 
at the time. It was then suggested that if the loans due 
July 1 could be extended until after January 1, and if 
funds could be provided to meet the needs of the com- 
pany until the proceeds of the bonds should be available, 
this would be wiser than to attempt to sell bonds under 
the existing unfavorable conditions. The bankers ex- 
pressed a willingness not only to renew the loans until 
next January, but also to recommend to the syndicate 
which they represented the increase of their participa- 
tion in the loans to the extent of 15 per cent. This plan 
would have provided about $750,000 of additional money ° 
but it was found that, while the operations of the com- 
pany would probably show a surplus on January 1, this 
could not be accomplished without providing for the pay- 
ment of unsettled construction accounts and working 
‘apital for immediate use, as large purchases of material 
were necessary for which prompt payment would have 
to be made. It was concluded that the company could 
not get along with less than $2,500,000. 

The past three weeks have been spent in endeavors 
to find a way by which this money could be provided. 
Inasmuch as all of the assets of the company were 
pledged to the bankers as security for the temporary 
loans of $3,500,000 and $1,550,000, which were made last 
December, the directors have been obliged to confine their 
negotiations to the holders of this collateral, as there has 
been nothing to offer as security for a new loan else 
where. Efforts have been made to induce the bankers to 
increase their loans on their present collateral up to 
$7,500,000, but without success. No better results have 
attended the efforts to secure the consent of the bankers 
for the admission of a new loan of $2,500,000 under the 
same collateral. It was also proposed to the bankers 
that $15,000,000 of 4 per cent. bonds should be issued, se- 
cured by the collateral now pledged, and a loan be made 
on these bonds up to 50 per cent. of their value for a 
pericd of six months or longer, the syndicate loans 


amounting only to $5,050,000, to be converted into the 
new loan, if possible, and the balance raised from other 
sources. 

It was hoped that one of these propositions would 
commend itself to the bankers, and that recourse to the 
stockholders would, therefore, not be necessary. It is 
believed, however, that the bankers will grant reasonable 
time to enable the stockholders to make an effort to raise 
the money needed in this emergency to save the property 
from dissolution. The only course which is open under 
the circumstances is for the stockholders to pay off th 
present bankers’ loans and provide the additional capital 
which the company must have in order to carry on their 
business. To do this it will be necessary to raise $7,500, 
000. 

A Bound Issue. 

The only apparent way to do this is to create an issue 
of $15,000,000 of 50-year 4 per cent. collateral trust bonds, 
of which $12,500,000 to be offered to the stockholders at 
oO, the balance to be reserved for future use. These 
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bonds would be secured by the stocks and by bonds se- 
cured by mortgages on the subsidiary companies of the 
Consolidated Lake Superior Company, which are now 
held by the bankers as collateral for their temporary 
loans. and, of course, this collateral cannot be made avail- 
able until at least $5,050,000 shall have been paid in for 
the reimbursement of the bankers. 

In December last it was figured out that to meet all 
obligations, complete construction and provide working 
capital, about $9,000,000 would be necessary, this being 
but little in excess of what it had been expected to real- 
ize from the sale of the unissued balance of preferred 
stock. The bankers loaned $3,500,000 and gave the com- 
pany the right to borrow elsewhere under the same col- 
lateral the sum of $1,750,000, of which, however, only 
$1.550,000 was secured. These loans were to run to April 
1, with privilege of extension to July 1, with the expecta- 
tion that by the later date the permanent financing of the 
company would be effected. These loans were intended 
to cover the urgent requirements up to July 1, expecting 
that all further needs would be provided for in the 
permanent financing. 

For reasons already explained, it was deemed iin- 
practicable to effect the permanent financing by July 1, 
and postponement to a later date leaves the future re 
quirements of the company wholly uncovered. The re- 
quirements of the company are now substantially as fore 
seen from the beginning, and in contemplating now the 
provision of $2,500,000 of additional money, the total is 
still $1,500,000 short of the original estimate. 


Steel Plant Ready. 

The company are now in position to reap the benefits 
of the large investments that have been made. The 
period of construction has been passed, with the excep 
tion of the railroad extension, on which work has been 
suspended, and the copper-nickel Bessemerizing plant. 
which is nearly finished. The blast furnaces and steel 
plant, which constitute the most important factors in the 
company’s operations, are now complete and ready to 
start as soon as funds can be had for the purchase of 
raw materials. All departments that are now running 
are operated at a profit, and with sufficient funds to meet 
the unpaid balances on construction contracts for working 
capital, the company can proceed forthwith and carry 
on their business with satisfactory results. 

If the company can be put in possession of sufficient 
funds for their immediate requirements and the proper 
conduct of their business, the earnings for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1 will in all probability be very largely 
in excess of all interest requirements. It has been esti 
mated by your president—and this estimate has been 
carefully verified by members of the board—that after 
everything doubtful has been excluded the earnings for 
the fiscal year now beginning will exceed $900,000, after 
paying all fixed charges on underlying bonds now out 
standing. The only charge to be met out of these net 
earnings of over $900,000 will be the interest on the pro 
posed issue of $12,500,000 of 4 per cent. bonds, which 
would require $500,000 for this purpose. It is apparent. 
therefore, that the company will be fully able to meet the 
interest on these bonds and have a substantial surplus 
remmaiming. 

The Board of Directors therefore presents to the 
stockholders this issue of bonds as the only apparen| 
plan by which the obligations of the company can be 
met and their property saved and their operations con 
tinued. ‘There are now outstanding approximately 1,000,- 
OOO shares of common and preferred stock, and owners 
for the proposed issue of bonds in the proportion of S1LO00 
of bonds to each 80 shares of stock, payment for such 
bonds to be made at the rate of S600 for each bond of 
$1000. The necessary warrants entitling stockholders to 
inake subseriptions will be mailed to the stockholders of 
record on July 20, and on and after that date subscrip- 
tions for the bonds will be received on behalf of this com- 
pany by the Commercial Trust Company, Philadelphia. 

Such bonds as shall not have been subscribed for by 
stockholders on August 10 will be otherwise disposed of 
by the Board of Directors, but in no instance will they 
he offered or sold at a price lower than that at which 
they are offered to the stockholders. 
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The Casting of Pipeless Ingots by the Sauveur 


Overflow [lethod.* 


BY ALBERT SAUVEUR AND JASPER WHITING. 

In the method now to be briefly described it is be- 
lieved that a practical means has been found for the 
casting of pipeless ingots. It will be sufficient for the 
purpose of this paper to recall in a few words the cause 
which induces the formation of the pipe. 

After molten steel has been cast into an iron mold the 
metal in contact with the bottom and the sides begins 
first to solidify. After a relatively short while the top 
of the ingot, which is exposed to the cooling action of 
the air, also becomes solid and the ingot now consists in 
a rigid metallic shell holding a mass of molten steel, as 
shown in Fig. 1. As the cooling proceeds this solid shell 
increases in thickness, but since steel, like most sub- 
stances, undergoes a considerable contraction in passing 
from the liquid to the solid state, the mass of metal which 
when liquid was sufficient to fill the space within the solid 
shell will, after it has in turn solidified, be unable to fill 
it and a cavity must necessarily be formed in the upper 
part of the ingot. It is evident, therefore, that the 
formation of the pipe is due to the fact that the top of 
the ingot solidifies while a considerable amount of metal 
below it is still liquid. Once the top has become rigid 
the contraction of the liquid interior in passing to the 
solid condition must necessarily result in the formation 
of a cavity or pipe. By retarding the solidification of 
the top we should, therefore, decrease the size of the 
pipe, and if it were possible, in a practical way, to main 
tain the top liquid to the very last—that is, until all 
metal below it has solidified—-the formation of the pipe 
should be altogether prevented. Efforts have been made 
in this direction, such, for instance, as covering the top 
of the ingot immediately after casting with fuel or with 





Fig. 1 Cooling of an Ingot 
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molten slag, or in preheating the top of the mold. All 
such attempts, however, resulted only in a slight de- 
crease in the dimensions of the pipe and were accom- 
panied by practical objections which more than offset the 
small gain effected. The aim of the present method is 
to maintain the top of each ingot liquid until all metal 
below has solidified and to do so without in any way in- 
terfering with the conduct of the mill operations or add- 
ing to their cost. The method consists in so connecting a 
number of molds that the molten metal can overflow from 
ohne mold into the next, while pouring is continued in 
the same mold until any desired number of molds beyond 
have been filled. 

In tig. 2 is shown a diagram representing in elevation 
a number of molds which we shall suppose so connected 
that after one mold has been filled, if the supply of metal 
be continued into it, the excess of metal will overflow 
into the next, which will in turn be filled. To take a 
particular case, let us suppose that we cast the steel into 
mold No. 1, and that after it has been filled we continue 
pouring into this same mold until we have cast into it 








*-From a paper read at the last meeting of the American 
Society fer Testing Materials. 
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sufficient metal to fill the next five molds. After mold 
No. 1 has been filled the metal will overflow into mold 
No. 2, and when this one has been filled it will overflow 
into mold No. 8, and so on until six molds have been 
filled. It will be seen that by this method we maintain 
a flow of molten metal running over the tops of the solidi- 
fving ingots, and therefore retard the solidification of the 
tops, which is our desideratum. This should result in a 
reduction of the pipe, and, if sufficient molten metal be 
passed over the tops, in the complete obliteration of this 
defect. The molten metal flowing over the tops of the 
ingots acts after the fashion of a sinking head, feeding 
the pipe, and therefore preventing its formation. 

It will be seen that in the example we are consider- 
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Fig. 2.—Molds Arranged for Overflowing. 
PIPELESS INGOTS 


ing ingot No. 1 will have enough metal cast upon it to 
till five molds, ingot No. 2 enough to fill four molds, ingot 
No. 3 enough to fill three molds, and so on to the last 
ingot, which had no extra metal passed over its top. The 
amount of molten steel flowing over the tops of these in- 
gots decerases, therefore, as we pass from the first to 
the last ingot, and it should be expected that the effect- 
iveness of the method in eliminating the pipe should also 
be greatest in the case of ingot No. 1 and should then 
gradually diminish. 

Seyregation.—It is well know that the segregation of 
impure metal in the uuper part of steel ingots—that is, in 
the piped portion—is due to the fact that the impurities 
present in the metal, especially the phosphides, sulphides 
and carbides, are more fusible than the metal itself, and 
have therefore a tendency to collect in the portion of the 
ingot remaining molten longest. In the overflow method 
these impurities should naturally rise to the very top of 
the ingot and should then be carried away by the flow 
of molten metal to be discharged into the next empty 
mold. Here, however, they should be diluted so largely 
by the metal from the crucible or ladle as to have but a 
very slight effect upon the average composition of the 
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ingot. We have not as yet had the opportunity of test- 
ing the effect of the method upon the segregation of im- 
purities, but from these theoretical 
should naturally be anticipated that if it does not prevent 
it altogether it should greatly diminish it. 

The Overflow Method and the Casting of Crucible 
Steel Ingots.—Numerous experiments were conducted 
with crucible steel ingots in order to ascertain the prac 
tical value of the overflow method. The results obtained 
in casting six ingots, after the manner just described, are 
shown in Fig. 3, which is the reproduction of a photo 
graph of the broken tops of these ingots. These ingots 
measured 3% x 51% x 2214 inches and weighed 100 pounds 
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The results which had been anticipated from purely 
theoretical considerations are, therefore, fully confirmed. 
rom the appearance of No. 5 ingot we infer that the 
passing over the top of an ingot of sufficient metal to fill 
one more mold by causing it to overflow into it will re- 
duce the length of the pipe some 50 per cent., while the 
passage over the molten top of an ingot of enough metal 
to fill four more molds will result in the complete elimi 
nation of that cavity. In Fig. 4 
pipeless ingots obtained by the over 
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The steel cast contained from 0.9 to 1 per cent. carbon 
and was produced in a regenerative crucible furnace. 

Ingots of this size and grade cast in the usual man 
ner had a pipe extending on an average about 8 inches 
downward. Turning our attention to the ingots cast by 
the overflow method, it is seen that No. 1 and No. 2 in- 
gots are absolutely free from pipe. They are solid masses 
of metal to the very top. The metal which was cast upon 
these ingots had caused their top to remain liquid until 
the metal below it had become solidified, preventing there 
by the formation of a pipe. No. 3 and No. 4 ingots show 
a small cavity measuring about 1 inch, while No. 5 ingot 
has a 4inch pipe. No. 6, which 
not, of course, materially improved. These experiments 
were repeated a number of times and the results obtained 
were in every case very similar. 
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remaining will have small pipes of increasing 
length. It be readily conceived, however, that the 
overflow method may be conducted in a more continuous 
manner, so that enough metal will flow over the tops of 
all the ingots to them namely, in the 
present case, enough metal to fill four or five additional 
molds. If, for instance, returning to Fig. 2, after having 
filled six molds by pouring in No. 1, the pouring be 
shifted to No. 2 and enough metal be cast to fill mold No. 
7, and then the pouring be shifted to mold No. 3 and 
enough metal casc to fill No. 8 and so on, it is evident that 
the necessary amount of metal will have flowed over the 
top of each ingot to prevent the formation of a pipe. 

It is quite obvious that the amount of metal which 
must flow over the top of an ingot in order to make it 
with the ingot, the tem- 
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perature of the metal, the rate of cooling, the composition 
of the steel, &c. In each mill the most desirable mainer 
of conducting the overflow method will have to be as- 
certained by a few preliminary experiments. 

Connecting between Molds.—A suitable connection be- 
tween molds had to be devised, and this important point 
was finally solved witu complete success by using the 
molds illustrated in Fig. 5. They will be seen to be three- 
sided molds, each mold, moreover, being in two sectious for 
convenience in stripping. When these molds are properly 
assembled and fastened together each two adjacent 
moids have a common wal! between them, at the upper 
part of which a groove is provided for the overflowing 
of the metal from one mold into the next. These molds 
have given very good satisfaction. They are, if anything, 
less expensive than the ordinary style of molds used in 
crucible steel manufacture. 

Teeming.—It was found undesirable to teem directly 
into the molds, as in doing so the metal is agitated to 
too great a depth during the teeming to allow of the quiet, 
undisturbed cooling desired. To avoid this disturbance, 
caused by the fall of the metal into the mold, a receptacle 
was used, shown in Fig. 6, and which consists of a cruci- 
ble-like appliance provided with a false bottom. Each 
bottom is provided with one hole of suitable size. This 
crucible rests upon the mold into which it is desired to 
teem and the steel is poured into it in the usual manner. 
The metal flows into the lower chamber and from it into 
the mold. The relative sizes of the holes are so regu- 
lated that the lower chamber is being constanly drained. 
In this way the fall of the metal is broken and the steel 
in falling into the mold produces very little agitation of 
the molten top. The overflow method is now being in- 
stalled at the steel works of the Simonds Mfg. Company 
of Chicago, where the experiments were conducted. 

The Overflow Method and the Casting of Bessemer 
and Open Hearth Steel Ingots.—It was quite natural to 
lirst appiy the method to the casting of crucible steel in- 
gots, but experiments are now under way to ascertain 
its value in casting Bessemer and open hearth steel in- 
gots. 
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The [leeting of Southern Furnace Interests. 


The much heralded meeting of the Southern associated 
furnaces was held at Chicago Friday, July 10. Both 
morning and afternoon sessions were held, and the sub- 
ject of prices and other matters of interest to the fur- 
naces were gone over thoroughly. It developed that two 
strong factions of opposite views were in attendance. 
Virginia furnaces are said to have been in favor of main- 
taining the $15 basis for No. 2 foundry; another large 
interest fought for holding the market at $13 to $13.50, 
Birmingham, while another strong interest was in favor 
of cutting the price to $12 or $12.50, Birmingham. It was 
evident that a change of sentiment had taken place among 
some of the producers within the past two weeks, it 
being known that some companies who had favored rad- 
ical action by cutting the prices to $12.50, Birmingham, 
changed front at the meeting, holding out for a $13.50 
basis. The final result of the strenuous conference was 
the establishment of $13 for No. 3 and $13.50 for No. 2 


‘foundry, Birmingham, either for quick shipment or for 


delivery during the last half of the year. One Tennessee 
company who were in favor of making a radical cut, be- 
lieving that little business could be secured at $13.50 at 
the present time, withdrew from the association. All 
nine companies, members of the association, were repre- 
sented at the meeting either personally or by proxy. 

Much dissatisfaction is said to exist, as much among 
the sellers as among the buyers of pig iron. Representa- 
tives of independent furnaces seem to be jubilant over 
the outcome of the meeting. Various predictions as to 
what the future will develop and the calling of subsequent 
meetings are being indulged in. Already the market 
price has sagged below the newly established “ official ” 
price. 

a 

Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company.—The work 
on the plant of the Buffalo & Susquehanna Iron Company 
is progressing favorably. as the following brief descrip- 
tion shows: The steel shells of the eight stoves and of 
one draft stack are practically completed, and the greater 
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part of the fire brick lining of these stoves is in place. 
The other draft stack and the two furnaces are well along 
and will c®ise no delay in opening the plant. The struc- 
tural work of the engine and pump house is finished and 
the brick work almost completed. All parts of six of 
the eight blowing engines are on the ground awaiting 
erection, and the bed plates and crank shafts of ail the 
engines have been put in place on their foundations. The 
electric generators, pumps and other machinery have 
already been delivered and are now being installed. The 
steel frame work of the boiler house is completed. and 
the boilers themselves are being rapidly set up. The 
upper drums are in place and the tubes are now being 
put in. ‘The structural work of one of the casting houses 
is also finished. ‘The contract for the ship canal between 
the property of the company and that of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company bas been let and work upon it has 
been commenced. This canal is to be 4000 feet long. 200 
feet wide and 23 feet deep. and consequently the largest 
lake steamers will be able to come up to the company’s 
docks built along it. The development of the company’s 
irou ore property in the Mesaba range at Hibbing, Minn., 
and of their coal fields at Sykesville, Pa., is advancing 
at the same rate as the work on the blast furnace plant 
itself. The shafts at both properties are sunk nearly the 
required distance and the machinery is being assembled. 
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The Walking Delegate and Interstate Com- 
merce. 


Ten days ago all the men employed by a prominent 
manufacturing concern of Philadelphia struck. No ex- 
planation whatever was given by the men for their action 
—they merely walked out. The shop was a union one, 
paying union wages and working union hours, and as far 
as the firm knew there was no trouble or grievance of 
any kind. , 

A short time ago this same concern had a contract 
for certain work upon a building in New York. A walk- 
ing delegate informed them that they could not finish the 
job. Asked for the reason, he said that they could not 
partially do work at home and complete it elsewhere. 
They would not be allowed to make goods in Philadelphia 
and assemble them in New York. When they entered 
New York they were considered to be a foreign corpora- 
tion and would be treated as such. They were further 
informed, with more or less emphasis, that if they wanted 
to do business in New York they must establish a plant 
there. The fact that their men were unionized and that 
the firm conformed to all the rules and regulations of the 
union made no difference. As a special favor they were 
allowed to ship what they had already made, but no 
more. The same thing happened on a job in Pittsburgh. 

The union prohibits the firm doing business outside 
their own city unless they erect a plant. The machinery 
they use is very expensive and most of it is of massive 
proportions; it cannot be picked up and carried easily and 
cheaply from place to place. Nevertheless, if they secure 
a contract with a possible profit of $1,000, they must 
establish a plant at a cost of at least $50,000. It makes no 
difference if there is but the one single little job in sight, 
a plant must be properly equipped for doing the work. 
Carried to its logical conclusion, this firm, not being al- 
lowed to do a stroke of work beyond the limits of Phila- 
delphia, ought not to be permitted to work outside the 
ward in which they are situated. Then they ought not to 
be allowed to work beyond their own fence line, and final- 
ly they ought to be compelled to present the keys of their 
place to the walking delegate and retire permanently 
from business. 

We have heard of no more flagrant case of persecu- 
tion by the unions. Having complied with every require- 
ment, good, bad and indifferent, this firm must not carry 
on the industry they have been years in building up. Re- 
strictions and conditions, impossible of compliance, have 
been placed around: them, and as a final stroke and to 
cap the climax their men have struck for no reason 
known to any one but themselves. 

We imagine that such a case brought before the 
United States Courts under the Interstate Commerce laws 
would quickly bring even a walking delegate to his 
senses. 
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The Universal Pipe and Fittings. 


A new type of pipe has been put on the market by the 
Central Foundry Company, 116 Nassau street, New York, 
under the name Universal, which has many advantages 
and is receiving marked attention at the hands of steam, 
water, gas and sanitary engineers. It has been patented 
in the United States and other countries by Mark Dean, 
the inventor, who has also designed special machinery for 
its production. The pipe is made of cast iron, especially 
adapting it for use in the ground and for carrying many 
fluids that are destructive to wrought iron. It is made 
in a variety of sizes from 2 to 8 inches, and to stand 
pressures of 150, 200, 250, 300 and 400 pounds. The pipe 
is provided with bosses placed 36 inches from center to 
center, the regular length of the pipe being 6 feet. 
bosses provide a thickness of 5¢ inch at the thinnest point 
for tapping purposes. 

The method of connection, which is the means of mak- 


These 


ing cast iron pipe available for all uses to which wrought 
iron pipe has heretofore been put, is the principal feature. 
The pipe is made, in addition to the regular length, in 





Fig. 1.—Method of Connecting Pipe and Nipple Used with Two 


Hub Ends. 


shorter pieces GU, 54, 48, 42, 36, 30, 24, 18, 12, 9 and 6 
inches. By the absence of the large bell end commonly 
used for connecting cast iron pipes a saving of 10 per cent. 
in weight is effected, which is a matter of importance in 
large shipments of pipe through its effect on the freight 
bill. 

The method of connecting the pipe is clearly indicated 
in Fig. 1, which also shows how the pipe is connected with 
the fittings. There are strong lugs cast on each end of the 
pipe. Bolts of suitable diameter for the different sizes 
of pipe to be connected are used for drawing the hub 
and spigot ends easily together. The spigot end, A, Fig. 
1, is finisbed on a machine, and the machines for finisiing 
these ends are constructed on a master basis so thiut the 
pipe will always be of the same taper and dimensions. 
The hub end is finished in a neat and careful manner, 
the bevel of the hub being a fraction of an inch greater 
than that of the spigot end, allowing some flexibility te 
the joint. And, as an iron to iron connection is effected 
with a carefully machined bearing, there is no necessity 
of the use of any joint cement, except to prevent cor- 
rosion inaking trouble in case the joint must be separated 
for any purpose. It will be noted that there are tugs 
through which bolts pass on the end of the pipe, A; that 
the fitting B is provided with a flange having a beveled 
under side, and that a special casting or loose lug is used 
to grasp this flange and to permit the bolt to pass through 
it and draw the joint tight. This cut also shows the 
method of connecting two hub ends, the fitting D and the 
pipe B being joined by means of a nipple, C. 

Another picture of the nipple is shown at the right 
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of Fig. 1. ‘This nipple is constructed with a bevel each 
Way from the center and a slight groove is provided on 
each end of the nipple. These nipples are also made of 
different lengths, providing some space between the two 
They are finished with the same 
exactness of dimensions as the hub 
that a and unchanging 
The machinery tor making them is ¢on- 


bevels or finished ends. 
inaintain 
and spigot 


care to 
ends, so universal 
size is effected. 
structed with a view to maintaining one perfect size that 
will not vary in the dimensions and bevel, all these es- 
sential points having been determined upon before the 
manufacture of the pipe for 
taken up. The flanges, nipples, loose lugs and the bolts 
are all of will stand the heaviest 
strains to which the pipe will be put, without breakage, 
unless a defect in the bolt licad may cause it to pull off. 

With a view to determining the pressure which ordi- 
stand with this joint, 
the joint 
Four sections 


commercial purposes was 


such dimensions as 


nary extra heavy soil pipe will 


particularly so far as tightness of was con- 
cerned, a number of tests have been made. 
of the pipe connected were with a cap on one end and a 
plug on the other. A water connection was made with 
the pipe through one of the bosses and a pressure guuge 
was placed on this pipe. By the use of a special force 
applied until 200 pounds 
the blocks under the pipes were 


pump was 
reached ; 
withdrawn and the pressure was run up to 670 pounds, 
when a bolt head was pulled off. due to a defect under 
the head, allowing the pipe to separate. In less than 
inserted and the 
pressure was again 


pressure Was 


then two of 


two minutes’ time a new bolt was 
joint made tight 
run up to 500 pounds and the block under the center 
and the block under the end joint were removed and the 
ends of the pipe were forced down 57% inches from align- 
ment, while the center joint was forced down 3 inches 
The pressure was then run up to 700 


again, when the 


out of aligninent 
pounds, and owing to the pipe being thrown so much out 
of alignment, the first leak was shown. The pipe was 
again aligned and the joint made and 700 pounds pres- 
sure applied without a leak. This experiment is cited to 
convey an idea of the ease and quickness with which 
joints between pipes and fittings can be made; also to 
show the high pressure that the joints are capable of 
withstanding without any preparation other than that 
which each section of the pipe or fitting receives on the 
regular machines of the company. 

The company have partially equipped two of their 
plants to make some sizes of this pipe and are proceed- 
ing to complete their equipment. No special effort has 
been made to place the pipe properly before the trade, 
vet considerable demand has developed as the result of 
the various installations that have been made to test 
its value in a practical manner for various uses. For 
a soil and vent pipe for sanitary purposes the pipe has 
marked advantages. It is lighter in weight through the 
absence of the old heavy bell hubs and will stand higher 
pressures permanently, as the lead and oakum joint are 
not depended upon continuously. It has also been demon- 
strated that the bolt joint can be made far more quickly 
than it is possible to make the ordinary calked joint. 
The company’s sanitary fittings include L’s, long sweep 
L's, TY’s and every fitting that is needed to install a 
perfect sanitary system in the modern building. 

As a water pipe supply, 1200 feet of 4-inch pipe has 
been used in Boonton, N. J., carrying a pressure of 
114 pounds, a portion of the pipe being suspended along 
the side of a bridge having a span of 93 feet. Here the 
flexibility of the joint enabled the pipe to conform to the 
arch of the bridge. In the span several feet of pipe are 
out of a straight line. The Maryland Steel Company, at 
Sparrow's Point, Md., are using several hundred feet of 
G-inch pipe for a water supply. The Ottawa Gas & Heat- 
ing Company of Ottawa, Kan., state that men who had 
never seen the pipe before laid 90 feet the first hour and 
125 feet the second hour, and that, in addition to this 
saving in labor, it has proved exceptionally tight in service. 

A special feature of merit is the smoothness and uni- 
formity of size of the inside of the pipe at the joints, re 
ducing the friction to whatever fluid passes through it 
and presenting nothing to permit clogging. Each joint 
in the Universal pipe is a union and a line of pipe may be 
opened at any joint for the insertion of the fitting without 


anv inconvenience. 





A Century of Superheated Steam. 


BY E. P. WATSON. 

Judging from the interest manifested in all that re- 
lates to the use of superheated steam it might be, and 
possibly is, supposed by some to be a recent discovery, but 
the facts are that it is coeval almost with the 
engine itself. In 1802 Trevethick constructed an engine 
with the cylinder inside of the boiler, directly in the 
steam space, and although this is not using superheated 
steam, the intention and aim was to the same end: to 
overcome cylinder condensation. In 1828, however, an 
unknown engineer, one who is simply mentioned in records 
as “the engineer of a mine in Cornwall, England,” wish- 
ing to outdo the record of a neighboring mine in economy, 
where the cylinders had been lagged with sawdust, made 
a brick oven, so to call it, around and beneath the cylin- 
ders and steam pipes of his engine. The oven was pro- 
vided with a grate and flues, which caused the heat to 
circulate all around. The results of this crude experi- 
ment were surprising, the duty of the engine being raised 
from 41,000,000 to 63,000,000 foot pounds per 84 pounds 
of coal per hour. 


steal 


Trevethick tested another larger engine, which, when 
5 bushels of coal were burned under the cylinder, re- 
quired only GS bushels of coal under the boiler; without 
reheating the steam, however, it took 108 bushels of coal! 
to do the same work in the same time. The steam pres- 
sure was 45 pounds per square inch. From the result 
obtained with this apparatus, Trevethick invented a 
boiler in 1832 which was of the tubular type and had a 
superheater between the boiler and the engine, and he 
also jacketed the cylinder with waste gases from the 
furnace. Thus early in the history of the steam engine 
what are supposed to be innovations of recent discovery 
were put in actual use. 


What Superheated Steam Is. 


Steam that is hotter than the temperature due to its 
pressure is said to be super (over) heated, and the ob- 
ject of reheating it is not only to change it from its natu- 
ral state of saturation as generated in contact with the 
water from which it was made, to dry it out, as one iaAy 
Say, but to surcharge it with heat so that it shall not fall 
back into a saturated condition so soon as it is used in 
an engine. Contrary to the general view, the pressure is 
not increased by superheating after the water held in 
suspension has been dried out of it. This is to say that 
commercially dry steam, as it is termed, holding from 
2 to 24% per cent. of water at 100 pounds per square inch, 
with a temperature of 327.7 degrees F., does not gain in 
pressure by the addition of any quantity of heat after 
the suspended water is driven out, or re-evaporated. The 
gain from its employment is in preventing premature 
condensation in the cylinders and steam chests of an 
engine before it has done work. 

While superheated steam has been experimented with 
for very nearly a century to a greater or less extent, it 
cannot be said to be in general use. In Europe, particu- 
larly in Germany, many plants have been installed. but 
it does not gain ground here rapidly. Many years ago 
John Roach, the builder of a large number of steam 
vessels, put superheaters in several steamships. In de- 
sign they were merely cylindrical tubulous vessels which 
were heated by waste gases, but after some experience 
with them they were abandoned, for the reason that 
the deterioration by constant heating and cooling and 
the neglect of them by persons in charge soon destroyed 
them. Repairs were so extensive and costly that super- 
heating on that plan did not pay. In England, however, 
the system was tried upon many ships with very decided 
benefit. In the Peninsular & Oriental Company the 
saving was 20 per cent. on a working pressure of 20 
pounds and a superheating of 100 degrees; the pro- 
portions of the heater were 2.75 square feet of surface 
per nominal horse-power. ‘Tests made upon some steam- 
ers showed a saving of 30 to 40 per cent. over saturated 
steam, but it must be borne in mind that the boilers them- 


selves have much to do with the relative economies: 
those that furnish fairly dry steam lower the ratios 
largely. Soilers which shirk work, so to speak, and 
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furnish steam which is very wet, make superheating loom 
up tremendously as a money saver. 


Difficulties to Be Encountered, 


The difficulties encountered in the early use of super- 
heated steam were many. The high temperature was 
the chief. Tallow was generally employed as a lubricant 
for valves and pistons, and the decomposition of it into 
its component acids destroyed them rapidly. I have my- 
self seen, within 50 years, cast iron disintegrated by even 
low pressure steam, say 40 pounds, and a tallow lubri- 
cant, so that it could be cut with a knife; and, curiously 
enough, the piston and cylinder accumulated balls of an 
inch or more in diameter which were almost as hard as 
iron, and were a source of danger. These balls were 
supposed to be caused by accretion of dirt from the ports, 
dissolved iron in part, and fatty acids from the tallow. 
When mineral oil lubricants came into use the trouble 
ceased. The same agent stopped one of the difficulties 
with overheated steam—that is, scoring of valve faces 
und grooving of cylinders, when the steam was not 
superheated too high—but, if we may credit current re- 
ports in technical journals, it is not unknown to-day 
when the surplus heat is too great. <A writer, in re- 
viewing this topic, is of the opinion that one source of 
trouble with superheated steam is neglecting to keep it 
at the same temperature continuously, so that the intro- 
duction of saturated steam lowers the temperature and 
deposits water on the working faces; he arrived at this 
conclusion by naticing the action of a good hydrocarbon 
oil, which in one engine with commercially dry steam 
gave good results; when used in another engine under 
wet steam it showed a heavy deposit and scored the 
metal badly. Also, where a superheater was fitted with 
a by-pass, so that the action could be shut off as desired, 
the destruction of the superheater followed in a short 
time. One peculiar result with some forms of super- 
heaters is that although it appears to be at a high 
temperature in the vessel where it is generated, so to 
speak, the heat, rapidly lost between it and the steam 
chest, so that it enters the cylinder at a temperature 
due to its pressure only. This would seem to be caused 
by radiation, and with modern laggings should not be 
noticeable. 

The proper degree to which steam should be heated 
has been set down by some as the equivalent of the heat 
lost by condensation in the cylinders, but this is only a 
portion of the waste, nothing being allowed for radia- 
tion: this last may be anything, according to the con- 
ditions of situation and the nonconductors applied. The 
heat lost by condensation is also variable, but it is as- 
serted that tests with superheated steam (no authority 
being given) show 20 per cent. economy with only 5 
degrees superheat. By and large the superheat used 
in good practice, by which is meant an all round 
efficiency, is but little in excess of that required to make 
up the latent heat dissipated during expansion. 

Michael Longridge, a well-known English engineer of 
long experience, says that if the steam be comparatively 
dry when it leaves the boiler a few degrees superheat 
can make no difference, but there is always a greater 
or less waste from condensation in the ports, which goes 
into the cylinder, where it is a source of loss; in such a 
case a few degrees overheat will be beneficial. At a 
gauge pressure of 100 pounds per square inch condensa- 
tion of 1 per cent. would be checked by 19 degrees of 
superheat, but if the condensation amounted to 5 per 
cent. a superheat of 100 degrees would be needed to in- 
sure dry steam at the steam chest. To quote Mr. Long- 
ridge verbatim : 

“ Moreover, it is possible by raising the temperature 
still higher to provide not only the heat needed to pre- 
vent initial condensation, but also that required for 
conversion into work during expansion, thus keeping the 
steam dry throughout the stroke. In this case the heat 
abstracted by the metallic surfaces during the exhaust 
stroke will be comparatively small; and, as a conse- 
quence, the heat required to prevent condensation during 
the next admission will also be small; for it is in the 
evaporation of water lying upon them rather than by 
radiation into space occupied by dry steam that the sur- 
faces part with heat and fall in temperature. To attain 
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this ideal condition, however, a high degree of overheat 
is required, probably from 250 to 300 degrees, and this 
cannot be obtained without an extra expenditure of coal.” 

Experiments tried in 1895 with a compound engine 
under similar conditions to those stated show that steam 
superheated to 300 degrees above the temperature due 
to the boiler pressure of 168 pounds per square inch lost 
23 degrees of heat in its passage from the superheater to 
the engine. The steam in the cylinder was dry through- 
out the whole stroke and the consumption, per horse- 
power hour, was the lowest recorded up to that date— 
10.17 pounds, but it appears that this was considered 
misleading by the experimenters, for it is stated that 
the extra heat required to superheat the steam was as 
much as would have been needed to evaporate 1.3 pounds 
of water, so that the actual coal consumption should 
read 11.47 pounds of water per horse-power without 
superheating, which is so slight a gain over a triple ex- 
pansion engine working saturated steam of the same 
pressure that it would be no inducement to incur the ex- 
pense of installing a superheater. 

There is another point that must be considered in this 
experiment, which is that the experimental engine had 
only two cylinders. With three, as in a triple engine, it 
is extremely doubtful if the superheat would have lasted 
through the third cylinder, thus entirely neutralizing 
the gain previously made. In other words, the experi- 
ment was carried out to its legitimate conclusion, as it 
should have been to obtain data of value. Had it ceased 
when an apparent gain was shown there would have 
‘been no economic results whatever. The worse the en- 
gine and boiler the greater is the gain derived from 
superheating. 

It is asserted that if a superheater is used simply as 
a steam drier it may be placed between the boiler and 
the chimney, but if its full usefulness is expected, to 
prevent cylinder condensation it must be heated by 
gases of very high temperature—1000 to 1200 degrees. 
It is therefore evident that unless the waste heat from 
the furnace possesses a very high temperature, at least 
200 degrees above that of the steam in the boiler, the 
superheating vessel must have a very large surface, for 
when new and clean it will dry the steam thoroughly, 
doubtless, but with smoky coal it will soon become sooted 
up and lose much of its capacity. If, on the other hand, 
the superheater be placed near the furnace, or is heated 
by an independent fire, precaution must be taken to pre- 
vent injury to the cylinders by excessive heat. To con- 
trol the temperature at all times the main steam pipe 
should lead to both the superheater and the boilers. with 
valves to regulate the supply from each, and also the heat 
of the mixtures of saturated and superheated steam. 


Thermodynamics of Superheated Steam. 


Prof. R. H. Thurston, having made a study of this 
aspect of the matter, says that all testimony confirms the 
belief that superheated steam may effect large net econo- 
mies. Collating the results of 50 carefully conducted 
experiments, well authenticated, it appears that the gain 
ranges from 10 to 50 per cent. over saturated steam when 
only 100 degrees of superheat is used. This completely 
destroys cylinder condensation. Even 15 degrees will 
give important gains in the reduction of internal wastes; 
every application of the system, discreetly effected, re- 
turns from two to ten times its cost in heat expended, 
the largest returns being realized from the smallest 
amount of superheat. The indications are, so far as 
we may judge from early and contemporary practice, that 
good engineering in the premises pays well, the limit 
being only at the point where an excess of heat destroys 
the superheater. Professor Thurston says that out of 
52 cases observed by himself the economic effect was 26 
per cent., with a superheat of 105 degrees F. Used in 
compound engines the gain was only 20 per cent. With a 
superheat of 50 degrees (simple engines, doubtless) the 
reduction in wastes was also 20 per cent., probably not 
far from the average for all. Taking an average case, 
where the quantity of heat brought over from the boiler 
is 1100 B. T. U., with 25 per cent.. condensation upon 
entering the cylinder the heat wasted per pound is 275 
B. T. U. To supply this loss by superheating would re- 
quire an increase of temperature to 570 degrees F., the 
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economy effeeted being measured by- the difference be- 
tween this equivalent of the waste and the quantity of 
heat expended in its reduction. It is known that in 
many cases such wastes have been extinguished by 100 
degrees superheat, leaving as its only relic the subsequent 
loss by cylinder cooling, with later thermal changes 
which take place in the cycle, to possibly, as a maximum, 
10 per cent. One thermal unit, $1, 1 pound of fuel or 
1 pound of steam returns three, and 300 per cent. pays 
for the superheating and any repairs needed in boiler and 
engine. When the gain by superheat is less the ratio of 
profit to expenditure is greater, since the first few de- 
grees in the elevation of temperature exert the greatest 
effect in reducing initial condensation. 

Superheating has for its sole purpose to-day the ex- 
tinction of internal thermal wastes. Here it is extra- 
ordinarily effective, a comparatively small amount of 
extra heat upon the admission of steam to the cylinder 
resulting in a great reduction of internal losses. The 
process is one of prevention rather than cure, which is 
vastly more economical than attempted cure. Jacketing 
ordinarily suppresses but a fraction of the waste, and 
the multiple cylinder engine also has its limitations; 
superheating may not only check these but likewise di- 
minish the resistances in the passage of dense steam 
through ports. 

The hitherto unconquered obstructions to the general 
use of superheated steam are those resulting from de- 
struction of packings and lubricants, with consequent 
cutting and friction of the valve faces and packing rings. 
Modern oils, however, have removed these difficulties to 
a great extent, and it seems probable that before long 
the limit of superheating at present may be largely ex- 
ceeded. 

sie ahetannenoel nena ioaie 

The Financial Resources of Kansas.—A surprising 
degree of financial strength and of banking resources of 
the State of Kansas is revealed in recent statements made 
not only by national banks but by State and private bank- 
ing institutions. According to the State Commissioner’s 
report Kansas has never been in a better condition to 
meet the agricultural demand for money. During the 
past three months Kansas banks have gained nearly 
$2,500,000 in deposits, the total deposits—individual and 
bank—being something over $92,500,000, the reserve of 
cash and sight exchange amounting to over $37,000,000, 
or 40 per cent. of deposits. This certainly does not reveal 
a very profitable condition of the money market for Kan- 
sas banks, but for the moment strength is probably more 
desirable, as naturally an active demand upon local in- 
stitutions is expected to assist in the harvesting as well 
as in the market movement of the grain crops. There 
has been a marked growth in both the number of banks 
and banking capital invested in Kansas since the last 
call for statements of banks, the Commissioner’s returns 
showing that seven new national banks and eight State 
banks have been organized, with a total capital of over 
$17,800,000, the report showing the existence of 496 pri- 
vate and State banks and 140 national banks in the corn 
district early in June. The total deposits in these banks 
indicate the holding of $63.20 per capita. 

—— 


A correspondent of Power, in an article upon the com- 
parative virtues of grease and oil as lubricants for heavy 
machinery, gives the good qualities of both, but says 
that grease is the most economical for equal service, add- 
ing that grease is not always what it purports to be, the 
price, as in all other things, governing the quality. That 
which is a by-product of petroleum has had all the oil 
pressed out of it; it is then adulterated with rosin oil, as- 
bestos, lime, tallow, beeswax, &e., to give it consistency 
and body, but as a lubricant it is of no value. This stuff 
can be sold at a low price, and persons who use it get a 
very poor opinion of a solid lubricant. Comparing oil at 
60 cents a gallon with grease at 15 cents per pound, the 
service was as follows: In a test lasting three days of ten 
hours each, 5 gallons of oil were used and 20 pounds of 
grease alternately, the net cost being the same for each 
lubricant. The oil lubricated 866,099 square feet of fric- 
tional surface daily, while the grease lubricated 4,365,- 
056 square feet in the same time, there being no percepti- 
ble difference in the load under each substance. 
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Russian Duties on American Metal 
Products. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 14, 1903.—Manufacturers of 
iron and steel whose exports to Russia have been re- 
stricted by the edict increasing the rates of duty, issued 
by the Russian Government in retaliation for the action 
of the Secretary of the Treasury in levying countervailing 
duties on Russian sugar, have addressed inquiries to the 
State and Treasury departments as to whether the aban- 
donment of sugar bounties by the principal countries of 
Europe on September 1 next will probably result in the 
withdrawal of the decree against American metal manu- 
factures. In reply the statement is made that while the 
departments have no official information with regard to 
the intentions of the Russian Government concerning 
this matter, it is assumed that the action of the Brussels 
conference in agreeing to abolish export bounties on 
sugar will not affect Russia, for the reason that that 
Government contends the manipulation of the internal 
revenue tax on sugar, against which the United States 
has countervailed, does not, as a matter of fact, consti- 
tute an export bounty. Not having taken part in the con- 
ference and claiming that no export bounty is paid on 
her sugars, Russia will still be in position to continue her 
internal revenue system unchanged and to maintain the 
retaliatory duties assessed on American metal products. 


The Russian Position. 


The position of the Russian Government with regard 
to the action of the Brussels conference was briefly stated 
in the argument of the test cases recently tried in the 
United States Supreme Court, in which counsel for the 
importer, in opposing the claim that Russia paid bounty 
on exports of sugar, said: 

“The Brussels Sugar Conference decided, not that 
Russia paid a bounty on exportation, but that the arti- 
ficially high prices insured on the home market by the 
high protective tariff acted as virtual bounties on pro- 
duction, enabling the manufacturer to endure losses 
abroad. The conference covered the whole field of arti- 
ficial advantages accorded by government, and if its con- 
clusions are to be adopted the United States is the great- 
est bounty paying country in the world. Congress could 
never have intended the words ‘ bounty or grant,’ as used 
in Section 5, to have any such extreme application.” 

In this connection it should be remembered that the 
decision of the conference with regard to Russia was not 
accepted by that Government, and that Russia did not 
participate in the later sessions of the conference, at 
which it was decided to abandon the export bounty sys- 
tem. Under the circumstances the only course left open 
to the United States is to take the matter up through the 
usual diplomatic channels and endeavor to induce the 
Russian Government to concede the contention which the 
State Department has steadfastly urged, that the assess- 
ment of countervailing duty against Russian sugars is in 
no sense a discrimination against Russian commerce, for 
the reason that similar duties are levied upon bounty 
fed sugars exported from other European countries, which 
countries, it is urged, would have a grievance against the 
United States if exception should be made in favor of 
Russia. 


A Diplomatic Question. 

At the present time this controversy is wholly in the 
hands of the State Department. The Secretary of the 
Treasury some time ago addressed a letter to the Secre- 
tary of State, calling his attention to the fact that the 
United States Supreme Court had decided that an export 
bounty was paid on Russian sugars, and suggesting that 
the matter be taken up for very urgent representations. 
The State Department, however, has been seriously handi- 
capped in these negotiations by the questions growing 
out of the occupation of Manchuria by the Russians, 
against which protests have been entered, and more re- 
cently by the discussion preliminary to the presentation 
of a protest against the outrages upon the Russian Jews. 
Both of these incidents have reached critical stages, and 
pending their settlement it is not practicable to make 
headway in the negotiations looking to the withdrawal 
of the retaliatory edict. 
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The administration also finds itself somewhat em- 
barrassed- as the result of the general discussion of the 
bounty system indulged in by the United States Supreme 
Court in deciding the Russian sugar test case. The state- 
ments of the court in this connection have been sum- 
marized by the chief counsel for the importers of Russian 
sugar, as follows: 

“Kussian sugar is truly bounty fed; but so also is 
every American product which is protected by the tariff, 
or is allowed a drawback on exportation, or is subject to 
internal revenue tax, for all such taxes are remitted on 
exportation. The Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that the American protective tariff system 
results in the payment of bounties on production; that 
our elaborate system of drawbacks is equally a bounty 
paying device; that the remission of taxes on distilled 
spirits and other products which are subject to internal 
revenue tax in this country constitutes a bounty on ex- 
portation. It would be hard to imagine a more sweeping 
decision or one productive of more far reaching results. 

“It now becomes the duty of the Secretary of the 
Treasury to levy a countervailing duty on all foreign 
products which receive the benefit of drawbacks on ex- 
portation to this country ; on all products which are sub- 
jected to excise taxes in the country of their production, 
for remission of these taxes on exportation is practically 
universal; and, finally, on ali foreign products which are 
protected by a customs tariff, enabling the surplus to be 
exported at a price less than the home market price. 
These be al! bounties, according to the decision of the 
Supreme Court, and Section 5 leaves the Secretary no 
discretion in the matter. In some cases the amount of 
these bounties will be easily arrived at, as, for example, 
the bounty on German steel, which, as in the case of the 
Russian bounty, is fixed by the market price of private 
concessions between manufacturers, the large manufac- 
turers inducing the seaport manufacturer to export his 
product by paying him the difference between the price 
he will obtain abroad and the price he foregoes in the 
protected home market. Here is a liquidation of the 
value of the protected market—i. e., of the bounty—to 
the exporter and the countervailing duty may be esti- 
mated accordingly, but in other cases some difficulty may 
be expected.” 

The Secretary of the Treasury has no thought of tak- 
ing action along any of the lines suggested, but, as we 
pointed out in these dispatches when the decision of the 
Supreme Court was handed down, the administration 
finds itself heavily handicapped in further diplomatic 
discussion of this subject by the comprehensive ohiter 
dicta of the highest legal tribunal of the United States. 


Our Exports to Russia. 


Some interesting figures compiled by the Bureau of 
Statistics show the exports from the United States to 
Russia of manufactures of iron and steel during the 
fiscal years 1899, 1900, 1901 and 1902. The Russian edict 
was in force during the latter part of 1901 and throughout 
1902, hence these figures indicate the effect of the re- 
taliatory duties. They are as follows: 

1899. 1900. 1901. 1902. 
Ruecia on Baltic Sea. $2,153,352 $1,417,475 $976,681 $983,771 











Russia on Black Sea.. 615,089 497,713 240,533 139,776 
Russia, Asiatic..... 790,311 2,384,945 353,250 105,010 
Totala... 20.00. $3,558,753 $4,300,133 $1,570,464 $1,228,557 


The exports to Asiatic Russia in 1900, as shown by the 
above table, were much above the normal because of 
shipments of steel rails, valued at $1,350,399, presumably 
for the Trans-Siberian Railroad. But for this item the 
total for the year of all exports to Russian ports would 
have been less than $3,000,000, and the decline from 1899 
to 1902 would, therefore, have been continuous. It should 
be borne in inind that the Russian edict does not affect all 
the manufactures of iron and steel included in the above 
figures; if it were practicable to segregate the articles 
upon which retaliatory duties have been levied the decline 
in 1902 would doubtless appear much more marked. 

The organization of a private Kartel among the Ger- 
man beet sugar producers to take the place of the Gov- 
ernment bounty, which will be discontinued September 1, 
has raised the question as to whether the Secretary of 
the Treasury will undertake to countervail against the 
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gratuities of the Kartei, and thereby furnish the basis 
for retaliatory action by Germany against American 
commerce, There is no doubt the Secretary at one time 
seriously contemplated such action and reports to that 
effect were sent out from Washington in good faith, but 
closer study of the terms of Section 5 of the tariff act 
has convinced the officials of the Department that no 
cognizance can be taken thereunder of bounties or gratu- 
ities paid by private concerns, the statutes dealing only 
with bounties or grants paid by “ any country, dependency 
or colony.” As the Kartel is entirely unofficial, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury will take no notice of its gratu- 
ities upon exports of German sugar. W. L. C. 


io 


The Garry Pneumatic Revolving Crane. 


The Garry Iron & Steel Company of Cleveland, Ohio, 
have designed a special type of pneumatic revolving 
crane. This is made in two standard types—B and C— 
which are similar in design but of different capacities. 
Form B has a capacity of 1000 pounds, 7 feet reach, 12 
feet 6 inches hook lift,and hight from rail to top of boom of 
9 feet 2 inches. Form C cranes are of larger capacity, 
2000 to 10,000 pounds, with a standard reach of 12 feet, 
standard hook lift 12 feet 6 inches and hight from rail 
to top of boom of 15 feet 6 inches. Both sizes are mounted 
on a heavy car and arranged for standard track gauge. 
The gauge may be altered to suit requirements or the 
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cranes may be mounted on a special hand truck, as shown 
in the drawing, for convenience in moving about in store- 
rooms, warehouses or platforms. Unless specially or- 
dered the crane cars are equipped with a set of rail 
clamps to prevent tipping when lifting the load. On spe- 
cial orders cranes are built with a counter balance on the 
turntable, as in the crane illustrated. This obviates the 
use of rail clamps. The cars are of extra heavy design, 
and when built as a hand truck are fitted with four wide 
tread wheels. ‘The crane base is bolted directly to the 
car and has a machined ball race on its upper face, which 
contains 198 ground steel balls. 

The bottom of the base is machined to receive the 
cylinder, rack, guides, pivot and stop. It has a project- 
ing ring, the underside of which is machined for rollers 
and brake. The brake bracket is equipped with rollers 
and air cylinders actuated by a foot valve convenient to 
the operator and is attached to the turntable, platform 
and hoisting cylinder on top of the turntable. The 
hoisting cylinder is securely fastened to the turntable 
and the brake bracket, and is additionally supported on 
the top of the turntable by means of the vertical members 
of the boom proper, which are attached to the top turn- 
table. The air for hoisting is applied to this cylinder. 
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The booms are made of heavy channels stiffened by 
top truss rods. The cables are ordinarily made in two 
parts for 12 feet 6 inches hook lift, which may be modi- 
fied to suit the hook lift required. The air is applied in 
such a way as to permit the operator to stand on top of 
the turntable and handle the crane for all movements 
without changing his position. 

The company also manufacture pneumatic cranes hav- 
ing a horizontal boom with trolley, which racks in and out 
on the boom, thus giving four applications of power. 
The standard type of crane can be furnished with motor 
for traversing the car up and down the track, or with 
hand power traversing arrangement if desired. These 
cranes are particularly useful in loading canal boats, 
freight cars, for coaling Jocomotives, or for purposes 
where heavy lifting is required. 

itil laa eam 


In a recent law suit to recover damages for malcon- 
struction of a machine it was asserted by the defendants 
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REVOLVING CRANE. 


that no warranty was given by them either as to perform- 
unce or materials furnished, but the court ruled that ac- 
ceptance of the blue prints, which were furnished by the 
plaintiff, was of itself a guarantee that covered all condi- 
tions—to wit, the best material and correct performance— 
and dismissed the allegation. It was also shown that the 
defendants had made some changes in the plans of the 
machine without the knowledge and consent of the plain- 
tiff, by this act rendering themselves liable for damages 
in failure to perform their contract. In some States one 
departure from the exact reading of a blue print, if the 
same is legibly marked and not susceptible of two con- 
structions, nullifies the contract as regards proper per- 
formance and renders the constructors liable in damages. 
A certain smoke stack was marked on a blue print to be 
15 inches in diameter, but through a misreading of the 
blue print the contractors made it 13% inches; this, while 
it did not prevent the boiler from working. was contrary 
to the instructions on the drawing and the contractors 
were held accountable. Not the slightest change in con- 
struction is admissable, whether it is right or wrong to 
make the change. Alterations of whatever nature must 
be made by the designer and him alone; all other persons 
make them at their peril. 
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The Utah Iron Fields. 


DULUTH, MINN., July 10, 1903.—A probable early de- 
velopment of iron trade in a new field is that of the 
immense ore district of southwestern Utah, in Iron Coun- 
ty, 250 miles soyth of Salt Lake City, some 500 or 600 
miles from Pueblo and nearly 500 miles from the Pacific 
Coast. Just at present there is no railway connection 
anywhere; one traveling to the district must go in by 
team for 35 to 40 miles from the nearest station. Rail- 
way connection is a matter of a very short time, how- 
ever. At Salt Lake City I saw a few days ago train 
after train of construction material, light rails, tram 
cars, scrapers, shovels, iron and steel supplies. It was 
all bound for the southwestern end of the W. A. Clark 
line, which has been financed within the past week and 
is to be extended through at once. 

A glance at the map of Utah, California and Colorado 
will give an idea of the tremendous change that is im- 
mediately to take place in that section. First the Oregon 
Short Line, now running south from Salt Lake City to 
the California line, is to be pushed on to the Pacific Coast. 
This is locally known as W. A. Clark’s road. for he has 
bought it. It will touch salt water at San Pedro harbor, 
close to Los Angeles. The material for this extension is, 
as I have said, actually on the ground and work has 
commenced. This line runs 30 miles from the ore de- 
posits of Iron Mountain. The short gap is across a level 
sage brush desert, where rails can be laid with exceeding 
ease. It is announced on authority that this connection 
will be laid down at once. The Rio Grande Western 
road will build, it is fully believed by those in direct 
touch with the situation, from its main line southwest- 
erly to Iron Mountain. This new line will leave the main 
road somewhere near Green River, and 150 miles must be 
built to reach the mineral region. The Clark road will 
make these ores available for iron manufacture on the 
Pacific Coast or a. Salt Lake City. The Rio Grande will 
give the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company a new and some- 
what desirable supply of both hematites and magnetites. 

In an article in The Iron Age four years ago I de- 
tailed the new discoveries there and the successful efforts 
of two or three men at Salt Lake and the Mesaba range 
to secure large and valuable portions of the new range. 
Their holdings have been on the point of sale at various 
times since then, but are still their own. Aside from 
these men several others have since taken up lands there, 
on what has been found to be a valuable part of the ore 
zones, and during the past few months the greatest activ- 
ity has been noticeable, until now there is practically no 
untaken land left within reasonable distance from out- 
croppings, productive pits, or from where geological 
theory indicates the probability of the continuance of ore 
deposits. 

The Different Interests. 

For months the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company have 
been represented there by their chief purchasing agent, 
Mr. Ladd, and they now have a competent mining en- 
gineer from the Lake Superior region conducting their 
elaborate explorations under charge of John D. Gilchrist, 
their superintendent of mines. Mr. Ladd has secured 
more than 25,000 acres for this company. Much of this 
has been taken under desert land and placer ground acts, 
but a very considerable quantity has been bought out- 
right for cash from the original holders at prices far 
above what they had until recently ever expected to re- 
ceive. No other holder of land in the district controls 
anything like such an acreage. Next are the Milner hold- 
ings. S. B. Milner of Salt Lake City, and associates, were 
first on the ground and have a very large and apparently 
very valuable property. They have secured nearly all 
the immense magnetite blowouts, outcroppings through 
the lime rock containing a really remarkable quantity 
and quality of ore. They also own much of the lower 
land, which may perhaps prove the more valuable. In 
part of these Milner holdings Minnesota men are inter- 
ested, in others Mr. Milner is practically alone, so far as 
known. The bunch of lands next in importance is owned 
under the desert and placer acts by men from Duluth, 
Minn., who went there last year. They have what ap- 
pear to be valuable properties, though little work has yet 
been done. A still smaller holder is a group of Cincin- 
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nati men. Recent press dispatches indicate that what is 
called the “ Utah Iron Company” have holdings there. 
If so these must be small, unless they have bought prop- 
erties from old owners, and most of the last of these 
were tied up by the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company some 
weeks ago. The estate of the late Bishop Taylor of the 
Mormon Church is the largest and most important of 
these holdings. It has been in his family for 40 years 
and was taken up for iron. It is under bond at a large 
price. 
The Extent of the Deposits. 

There is no question as to the existence of iron ore 
there in very large quantities. No attempt at an esti- 
mate of tonnage is of any value, for work done has been 
so scattering, on the one hand covering such a vast area, 
that estimates based superficially would appear far too 
vast for credence; while on the other hand the work has 
been so shallow and so little is really known of the for- 
mation that an estimate based on knowledge would prob- 
ably be far too small. It is an ore probably chiefly hema 
tite, though what appears on the surface is massive mag- 
netite, exceedingly dense. There is some Bessemer ore; 
perhaps its proportion will increase with depth of explora- 
tions upon the mountain slopes. At present, however, 
low phosphorus Bessemer ore is very much in the minor- 
ity. What has been exposed so far will probably average 
about 56 to 60 per cent. metallic iron. 

The iron district has been traced for about 50 miles, 
in a generally northeast and southwest course. The 
little deserted village of Iron, where 37 years ago the 
Mormons built the first blast furnace in the West, is near 
the west end of the central portion. This portion is 
quite mountainous, and includes Iron Mountain and its 
surrounding points and ridges for a length of several 
miles. The western portion of the iron belt is not so con- 
tinuously marked and is probably of less value. North- 
east from Iron Mountain lies Desert Mound, rising from 
the level desert, and this presents a very strong and in- 
teresting outcropping. Trenching and shaft work done by 
the Milner interest has shown a large deposit therein. 
It may be possible, of course, that iron continues from 
the Lron Mountain elevations clear to Desert Mound. and 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company have taken up all 
intervening lands. Still further north and east lie 
Lindsey hills and their magnificent showings, and be- 
vond, across another intervening plain, are more outcrop- 
pings and a continuation of the range, though possibiy of 
lesser value than the section from Iron Mountain to 
Lindsey Hills. This intermediate portion would appear 
to be more promising. In it much work is under way, 
the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company alone having nearly 
250 men scattered about sinking and drifting, test pitting 
and opening trenches. Drills will be moved in. ana if 
the water question is not too perplexing will be utilized 
to a considerable degree. Water is very scarce, especially 
in some portions of the range. ‘The streams are few and 
very small, but no attempt has yet been made to get 
water at considerable depth. This is a very serious fact 
in estimating the future importance of the whole region. 
In the Lindsey Hills section the Milners are working a 
considerable force, and as depth is reached in shafts the 
ore improves in quality and in many place assumes a 
Bessemer character. 

No discussion of the geological character of the coun- 
try need be entered upon at this time, for it has already 
been taken up in The Iron Age, except to say that the ore 
lies between a granite and a limestone, and that occasion- 
ally voleanic disturbances seem to have thrown out ore 
through the limestone, raising massive crests of ore sur- 
rounded by limestone. But this limestone, though so 
plentiful, is not of a character suitable for fluxes. 

The difficulties of iron manufacturing here seem to 
be very scarce. They are a lack of water, which alone 
is enough; then a lack of suitable flux, and, until lately, 
the absence of a coking coal in all that part of the West. 
While options on the Milner and Taylor properties were 
held by F. H. Buhl and P. L. Kimberley, some months 
ago, they endeavored to find a suitable spot for the manu- 
facture of iron reasonably near these deposits, going so 
far as the Colorado River canyons in search of water 
privileges. But these ores, if ever economically assembled 
for manufacture, must be elsewhere than near the mines 
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quite possibly either at the coast, Pueblo or Salt Lake. The 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company have within the past few 
weeks very greatly increased their own water supply 
at Pueblo by the purchase of extensive rights along 
streams. Utah Lake, some 20 miles south of Salt Lake 
City, is expected to furnish a supply for extensive werks. 


Pians for Mining and Manutacturing. \ 


Mr. Milner informs me that he has recently entered 


into contracts to mine and deliver for iron works in the 
Far West 400 tons daily from Desert Mound, and that as 
soon as the branch of the Oregon Short Line reaches the 
region will commence shipping. He will probably have 
his developments there forward enough at that time to 
make this shipment an easy matter. 

Mr. Milner also states that he has plans prepared for 
an extensive blast furnace and steel making plant to be 
built on the shores of Utah Lake, and that work on one 
furnace of about 150 tons capacity will begin this year, if 
conditions are favorable. He says that the capital for 
the entire investment is assured. From what sources 
this money is to come I cannot state, but’ Mr. Milner is 
backed by F. H. Buhl in an enormous irrigation under- 
taking in the Shoshone River Valley. A severe obstacle 
to any iron making west from Pueblo has been the total 


lack of proper fuel. Mr. Milner and associates control 
30,000 acres of coal lands in Cordingly Canyon and Coal 


Creek, not far from Castle Gate, on the Rio Grande West- 
ern road, that is claimed to be a fine coal for furnace 
I have seen samples of coke made from it that look 
very well. These coals carry from 0.50 to a trace of sul- 
phur and merely a trace of phosphorus. Coke made 
from the Coal Creek vein, 10 feet 6 inches thick, analyzes 
as follows: Fixed carbon, 90.64; ash, 9; sulphur, 0.36. 
From the “dug out” vein, of about the same thickness, 
the coke analyzes: Fixed carbon, 91.38; ash, 8.20; sul- 
phur, 0.42. These assays were made by Lerch Bros. of 
Hibbing, Minn., a most reliable firm. Most of the coal of 
that general region runs high in sulphur, ash and mois- 
ture. This Milner coal averages about 3 per cent. 
moisture. This body of coking coal is of the highest im- 
portance in connection with the development of iron in- 
dustries in that region. These coal owners plan not only 
to utilize their mines for coke, but for the immense mar- 
ket of the Pacific, both local and export. 

Who may be the Utah Iron Company, capital $1,000,- 
000, who have just filed articles of incorporation at Salt 
Lake City, I do not know, other than that the names of 
the Board of Directors include men of prominence. The 
company claim to be about to sell ore and its products 
and to intend the erection of plants for their manufac- 
ture, 


use, 


Early Efforts to Make Iron 


Any present attempt to make iron from these Lron 
County ores will not be the first. Years ago the Mormons 
tried it under difficulties that were, and might have 
seemed to them, insuperabie. It is an instance of the 
brave daring of those early Mormons, of their belief in 
the omnipotence of labor, of their wonderful capacity for 
work, that they should have tried at all. Forty years 
ago the then Bishop Taylor, now dead, was in charge of 
the business of the church in southwestern Utah. He 
found these iron mountains and took a part of them. 
At a point 250 miles south from Salt Lake City he laid 
out a little furnace plant and built it. The way from 
Salt Lake was all wild, barren and waterless desert, in- 
fested by Indians. What material he could not find on 
the ground he brought this way by ox team. There were 
no rail or other roads. ‘Lue little village of Iron still 
stands, deserted, as it has stood since his attempt failed. 
There is the brick church and school house, the brick 
and adobe houses, some of them with no little attempt 
at ornament and constructive detail, and the furnace and 
its charcoal —.Ins. The furnace stands in the end of a 
brick cast house 40 x 20 feet. It is built up of mud and 
granite and mortar made on the spot, bound together by 
strap iron, and the outside dimensions of the furnace prop- 
er are 66 inches square and i0 feet high to a smaller top. 
The ore was shoveled from the ground to a platform and 
then into an opening in the side of the furnace. Air was 
delivered cold from a fan run by water power, and the 
tuyeres were lengths of stove pipe protected as much as 
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Crude as this was it must have made iron, for 
there is some still there. Evidently the builders intended 
a far more elaborate plant, for they have left the cut 
granite foundations of furnace, cast house, engine and 
that were to have been 


possible. 


voiler houses, stock house, &c¢., 
of much greater size. This larger furnace was evidently 
intended to be something like 8 feet in diameter. What 
stopped operations I do not know, probably the realiza- 
tion that water was insuflicient. But in order to operate 
the smaller furnace and a foundry in connection these 
people actually hauled clear from Salt Lake tons of scrap. 
This was, as I have said, 250 miles of arid desert. Labor 
was surely their stock in trade; they had lots of it, more 
of it than of any other commodity. They stopped at no 
obstacle that labor could overcome or that time might 
remedy. The spectacle of this crude little furnace, with 
all its makeshifts and records of brave effort, is one of 
the most impressive things that has ever come under my 
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Amalgamated Association Insurance. 


An important subject that will be considered by the 
Advisory Board of the Amalgamated Association of Iron, 
Steel and Tin Workers, at their next meeting in the early 
part of August, will be the establishment of a benefit fund. 
It was decided at the Columbus convention last April that 
the association should embark in the insurance business. 
The plan outlined at that time included a per capita tax- 
ution of 40 cents annually for each member; in case of 
death his relatives or heirs to receive the sum of $100 
from the Amalgamated Association. Some members of 
the association are said to be strongly in favor of in- 
creasing the assessment rate, and thereby enlarging the 
insurance. This matter will come up for settlement be- 
fore the Executive Board of the association, which is 
composed of President T. J. Shaffer, Secretary John Wil- 
liams, Assistant Secretary M. F. Tighe, Ben I. Davis, Wil- 
liam Jenkins and John Taylor. It is contemplated to 
umake the insurance plan effective from October 1 next. 

Another important subject to be considered by the 
comunittee will be the adoption of plans for carrying out 
i more vigorous campaign among the unorganized mills. 
It is said that the work of forming new local associations 
has been going on actively of late, six new local unions 
having been organized within the last few weeks, adding 
nearly 1000 new members to the association, and it is the 
intention of the officers to prosecute this work with still 
greater vigor in the future. 


——$—$—$—$————$ 


The July meeting of the New England Foundrymen’s 
Assgciation was held at Point Shirley Club, Winthrop. 
Mass., Wednesday, the 8th inst. Members and guests to 
the number of 50 enjoyed a shore dinner with extras, 
which “ extras” were furnished by the Boston members. 
At the close of the dinner President H. A. Carpenter of 
Providence called the company to order and a brief busi- 
ness session was held, after which the members dispersed, 
some to remain at the club house until evening and others 
returning to the city at once. It was voted to hold the 
next meeting in Providence, R. 1., and that arrangements 
for the entertainment be in the hands of the Providence 
members. John Magee presented a report from the com- 
mittee appointed to consider the advisability of joining 
with two other organizations in the establishment and 
maintenance of a labor bureau. This report was adopted 
and the preseident named John Magee of the Magee 
Foundry Company and Secretary Fred. F. Stockwell of 
Cambridge to represent the association at a conference 
with two members from each of the following organiza- 
tions: Boston Metal Trades Association, New England 
Iron League; the appointment to hold for one year. The 
delegates were given full power to act for the association. 


In the courts at Pittsburgh last week a bill in equity 
was filed by the East End Roofing Company against Local 
Union No. 12, Amalgamated Sheet Metal Workers, and 
its members. There have been some differences between 
the company and the defendant organization, and the 
court is asked to restrain the members from interfering 
with the employees of the plaintiff in their duty. 
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14 THE IRON AGE. 


Results Observed on the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway in Connection with Inspection 
of Steel Rails.* 


BY ROBERT JOB, READING, PA. 


1. As to detection of coarse grain in steel rails by 
means of drop test: Our practice has proved beyond 
any question that the ordinary drop test with a weight 
of 2000 pounds falling 20 feet upon butts about 4% feet 
long and 3 feet between supports does not cause fracture 
of coarse grained rails, 80 pounds and over, excepting 
when brittleness due to other causes, such as piping, 
burning of steel, &c., is present. Large microstructure is 


Ho. 1, 


Fig. II. 


Fig. IV.—Coarse Grained 90-Pound Rail, Center of Head, 


due to slow, undisturbed cooling from a high temperature 
and causes lessened ductility and lessened strength under 
impact. Consequently it should be perfectly feasible so 
to proportion the weight and hight of the drop as to 
produce fracture if the grain exceeds a certain size. 
Since service results (paragraph 4) show that resistance 
to wear—other things. being equal—increases with a 
decrease of the size of the grain, it follows that a test 
so arranged must be of great value as an indication of 
the service life of steel. 

2. As to relation of microstructure to appearance of 
fractured surfaces: When the fractured surface appears 
coarse grained the microstructure is coarse grained. When 
the fractured surface appears fine grained the micro- 
structure may or may not be fine grained. In other 
words, steel of coarse microstructure may be made to 
show a fairly fine grained fracture under certain condi- 


* Read before the Delaware Water Gap meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society for Testing Materials. 
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tions of fracturing. When the microstructure is fine 
grained the fractured surface appears fine grained. 

To illustrate the relations existing at given points 
between the appearance of the grain in microstructure 
and upon fractured surfaces when the conditions attend- 
ing the fractures are identical throughout, we took a 
steel slab about 6 inches wide, 1%4 inches thick and 2 
feet long, let one end remain in the fire just below the 
melting temperature for two hours, the other end being 
cool. The slab was then removed from the fire and al- 
lowed to cool in air, anda slot was cut about %4 inch 
deep along the slab longitudinally. The slab was frac- 
tured longitudinally under the steam hammer and the 
surface was photographed one-half size, Fig. III, show- 


Fig. V.—-Fairly Fine Grained 90-Pound Rail, Center of Head. 


ing gradual change in size of grain from fine to coarse. 
(Metcalf’s Experiment.) The fracture of the steel was 
then photographed two diameters, Fig. I, at points 1, 
2 and 38 indicated upon Fig. III. Microsections were 
taken from the same points, and appear (50 diameters) 
in Fig. II. It will be seen that under these conditions 
of fracturing there is a close general relation between 
the size of the grain of the fractured surface as seen 
by the eye and that shown in the microstructure at corre- 
sponding points. It should, however, be noted that when 
a number of rails from the same rolling are fractured 
¢he surfaces may vary considerably from fine to coarse, 
although the general microstructure is usually quite con- 
stant because the latter is not subject to the varying 
conditions which attend the taking of different frac- 
tures. The composition of the steel slab follows: Carbon, 
0.090; manganese, 0.277; phosphorus, 0.135; sulphur, 
0.106, 

3. As to the relations between appearance of fracture 
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and poor service wear: In most cases rails of fairly solid 
steel fracturing in service or giving poor wear have 
shown coarse grained fracture, indicating a high finishing 
temperature. In relatively few cases the fracture has 
appeared fairly fine grained, but upon polishing and etch- 
ing a section the structure has always appeared coarse. 

4. As to the relations between coarse microstructure 
and poor wearing qualities of rails in service: Upon a 
lot of 75,000 tons of 90-pound rails observed during a 
period of five years, we have found 15 times as many 
fractures in the case of rails having coarse microstruc- 
ture, Fig. IV, as in those of a much finer form, Fig. V. 
We have also invariably found with equal solidity of 
steel and with other conditions approximately equal a 
marked increase in rapidity of wear of steel of the coarse 
microstructure, as compared with that of the finer. 

5. As to the relation between degree of shrinkage of 
rails after hot saws and service life: Rails with a shrink- 
age of 7 inches and over on a 30-foot length have shown 
a relatively large number of fractures and rapid wear. 
Rails with a shrinkage of 6% inches and less on a 30-foot 
length, with rapid rolling and without holding between 
passes, bave shown very largely decreased number of 
fractures together with increased capacity for wear. 

6. As to the relations between piping of rails and 
fractures in service and under the drop test: A large 
majority of the rails fractured in service show piping 
to a considerable extent, either directly upon the frac- 
tured surface or else when the cross section is polished 
and etched. 

7. As to the tests necessary to insure tough, well wear- 
ing rails: Our practice during the past year has shown 
good results under the following conditions: Absence of 
brittleness is insured in 90-pound rails by a drop test of 
2000 pounds, falling 23 feet upon rail butts about 4% 
feet long, 3 feet between supports, one test being made 
upon each heat, each test butt being taken from the top 
of an ingot. Toughness and moderately slow wear, if 
the steel is solid. is insured by enforcing the following 
practice, viz.: The temperature of the ingot or bloom 
to be such that with rapid rolling and without holding 
before or in the finishing passes or subsequently, and 
without artificial cooling after leaving the last pass, the 
distunce between the hot saws shall not exceed 30 feet 
6 inches for a 30-foot rail, or a proportionate distance 
for other lengths. Solidity of steel can be insured only 
by careful inspection throughout the process of manu- 
facture, especially as regards cropping. Suitable chemi- 
cal composition is essential to the best service results. 
For 90-pound rails we prefer about the following, with 
the ordinary rolling practice: Carbon, 0.53 to 0.63 per 
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are being developed vigorously. They have in operation 
11,000 horse-power at Niagara Falls, N. Y., and 5000 
horse-power at Shawinigan Falls, Quebec, Canada (the 
Royal Aluminum Company), a total of 16,000 horse- 
power, which is equivalent to a capacity of 4500 tons of 
metal yearly, or more than the output of the rest of the 
world. In addition the Pittsburgh company have pur- 
chased a large tract at Massena, N. Y., and are installing 
a large plant on the St. Lawrence River, which will con- 
sist of four 300 horse-power sets generating 1500 volts. 
The iucreased activity on the part of the company has 
been Jue to the fact that some of their fundamental 
patents will expire within a few years, and they are 
striving to perfect the methods employed to such an ex- 
tent that after the expiration of the patents they will be 
in position to compete successfully with new producers 
that may enter the field. 

Although the demand for aluminum has increased 
from the more extended use of the metal for the manu- 
facture of electrical conductors and special alloys, the 
price per pound has continued practically stationary 
throughout the years 1901 and 1902, as is detailed in the 
subjoined table: 


Prices of Aluminum and Its Alloys During 1901 and 1902. 


100- 1000- 2000- 
Small pound pound pound 


lots. lots. lots. lots. 
Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
No. 1 (aluminum, 99.75 per cent.) 37 35 34 33 
No. 2 (aluminum, 90 per cent.). 34 33 32 31 
Nickel-aluminum casting metal 
(10 per cent. nickel)........ 39 35 34 33 
Special casting alloy (80 per 
cont. alaminum)..... cccccece 35 30 29 27 


An international agreement between all of the alumi- 
num producers has been drawn up and the price of ingot 
aluminum fixed for 1903. The following table shows the 
production of aluminum in the United States for each 
year since the inception of the industry in 1883: 

Production of Aluminum in the United States, 1883-1902. 


Year. Quantity. Year. Quantity. 
Pounds. Pounds. 

ee re 83 Re idan eed u char 550,000 
SOG oes TRERACE 150 BOCAS 4s 6s towewe% 920,000 
ORS Giekxkst'e sated Rite 283 SO 05 cnwe waned 1,300,000 
Be dcddins:teantiaeers 3,000 er 4,000,000 
ES on ici 006d <a: tal 18,000 Bh de hee waa 5,200,000 
DUNT GCs cue aca ek a 19,000 Mi Cicnxsaewedet 6,500,000 
DT Wa ee deb ac eck 47,468 MGR cacenarvees 7,150,000 
wk 4a ott Obatied 61,281 Peet cvtecaueaes 7,150,000 
(a ae eee 150,000  eitestecsaued 7,300,000 
FOG dats «dates 259,885 — 
a a eee 333,629 BeUPtwncesaade 40,962,779 


There are in the world at the present time five com- 
panies who produce aluminum at plants at nine locations, 
the details of their equipment being given in the sub- 
joined table: 





Aluminum Works in Europe and America, 1902. 


Locality ——Horse power.——, 
Name of company. { of works. Available. In use.* Process. Capital. 

The Pittsburgh Reduction Company.................-++++++-Niagara Falls. 11,000 Hall. $1,600,000 
The Pittsburgh Reduction Company................+++++++.++Niagara Falls. saa pee eee 
The Pittsburgh Reduction Company (Royal Aluminum Company) Shawinigan Falls. 6,000 . 5,000 mere Pt. wa tenes 
The British Aluminum Company..............seseeeeeeeeee Foyers. 14,000 5,000 Heroult. 3.360,000 
Société Blectro-Metallique Francaise........ 2... eeeeeeeees Le Pdaz. 12,500 5,000 Heroult. 2,880,000 
Compagnie des Produits Chimiques d’Alais..........+.+e-5005 t. Michel. 6,000 2,000 Hall&Minet. _—........... 
Société Anonyme pour I'Industrie de |'Aluminium............ Neuhausen. 4,000 4.000 Heroult. 

Société Anonyme pour I'Industrie de l'Aluminium............ Rheinfelden. 5,000 5,000 Heroult. } 3,077,000 
Société Anonyme pour |'Industrie de |'Aluminium............ Lend Gastein. 5,000 (?) Heroult. J : 


* With the exception of the American and Canadian’ works, all these works manufacture other products in addition to alumi- 


pum. 
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cent.; phosphorus, below 0.07; sulphur, below 0.07; 
manganese, 0.90 to 1.20. 
a re 


Production of Aluminum in 1902. 


The following report on the production of aluminum 
in the calendar year 1902, by Joseph Struthers, is taken 
from Mineral Resources of the United States, 1902: 

The production of aluminum in the United States 
during 1902 was approximately 7,300,000 pounds, as com- 
pared with 7,150,000 pounds in 1901, an increase of 150.- 
000 pounds. The Pittsburg Reduction Company, operat- 
ing the Hall patents, continue to be the sole producers 
of aluminum in the United States, and, although the com- 
pany are in patent litigation with the Cowles Electric 
Smelting & Alumipum Company of Cleveland, their plants 


For several years past the various companies have 
continued their secretive policy concerning the develop- 
ment of the industry, and practically nothing has been 


' published in regard to modern improveilrents beyond the 


descriptions of patents, which have been granted mainly 
for the purification of bauxite, the chief raw material 
used in the manufacture of the metal. 

Aluminum is used mainly for the transmission of elec- 
tric currents, although a large proportion of the output 
is manufactured into articles for domestic and culinary 
use. It is also utilized for the construction of parts of 
machines and apparatus which require lightness rather 
than great strength, and in the manufacture of special 
alloys. ‘'wo other uses of growing importance are for 
lithographic work, the metal being used as a substitute 
for stone and zinc, and for the production of intense heat 
by the combustion of the metal in powder. 
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Notes from Great Britain. 


The Markets. 

LONDON, July 4, 1903.—This week the market has been, 
if anything, a little brighter, owing, doubtless, to the turn 
of the quarter, with its ensuing influx of orders, which 
are often held over. But in general the home trade must 
be considered stagnant. There has been some briskness in 
black sheets. For some months past prices have been 
beared downward, and apparently rock bottom prices 
have now been reached, with the result that galvanizers 
are buying in good quantities. This improved buying has 
slightly raised price, and manufacturers are asking £7 
5s. doubles. Current contracts in this line in a number of 
instances have been worked off at the turn of the quarter, 
and as business on the whole is brisk in this department 
consumers are unable to hold off any longer. It is antici- 
pated that their requirements will be large. The demand 
for bars, whether marked or unmarked, has not yet im- 
proved, and foreign competition becomes more keen, so 
that the immediate prospect is not alluring. The finished 
steel trade is not so brisk as it has been up to quite re- 
cently. The depression in the Lancashire cotton trade 
has hit the Lancashire engineers rather hard, and in con- 
sequence they are curtailing their purchases. 

The shipments of pig iron for June from the Tees 
ports, Middlesbrough and Skinningrove, were very satis- 
factory, far exceeding the average, which has been for a 
number of years a little over 100,000 tons. The delivery 
for the month, 119,934 tons, has only once been exceeded 
in the corresponding month—viz., in 1899, when over 135,- 
000 tons went forward. The large delivery now being 
made for shipment exceeds the production, so that about 
10,000 tons have had to be withdrawn from the Cleveland 
warrant stores during the month. This stock had been 
growing previously during the year. The June shipment 
gives 41,000 tons excess over the corresponding month of 
1902. Sixty-five thousand, two hundred and ninety-two 
tons. went to coastwise ports, 48,558 tons, of which were 
for Scotland, the largest delivery for that account for 
more than 12 months. The shipments, foreign, were 54,- 
642 tons, nearly 17,000 tons going to Germany and Hol- 
land; 10,000 tons to Italy, T7800 tons to Norway and 
Sweden, 6309 tons to America on orders received early in 
the year, delivery having been deferred. Taking the first 
half of the year, the shipments have never been larger, 
except in 1899, when 677,000 tons were shipped, and again 
in 1897, when the delivery of 633,866 tons for the half 
year just ended was also slightly exceeded. Scotland 
stands in the position of having had more iron sent by 
sea from the Tees than ever before in the corresponding 
six months, 262,931 tons having been forwarded. The 
shipment of manufactured iron and steel last month, 36,- 

iG4 tons, was as against 29,906 tons in June last year. 
Prices to-day are as under: 

Pig Tron: Scotch, 52 shillings 4% pence; Middlesbrough, 46 
shillings 10% pence. Forge qualities: Staffordshire cinder, 48 
shillings to 48 shillings 6 pence; part mine, 49 to 50 shillings: 
all mine, 60 shillings to 67 shillings 6 pence: best do., 80 to 85 
shillings; cold blast, 95 to 100 shillings: Northamptonshire, 47 
shillings to 48 shillings 6 pence; Derbyshire, 50 to 51 shillings: 
North Staffordshire, 50 shillings 6 pence to 51 shillings 6 pence: 
Lincolnshire, 53 shillings 1 pence. 


Finished Tron: Marked bars, £8 10s.: Earl of Dudley's brand, 


£9 2s. 6d.; second grade, £7 10s.; common unmarked bars, £6 
5s. to £6 10s.; North Staffordshire bars, £6 16s.; angles, £6 15s 
to £7: sheets, singles, £7 2s. 6d. to £7 5s.: doubles, £7 5s. to 


£7 7s. 6d.; trebles, £7 17s. 6d. to £8; galvanized corrugated 


sheets, f.o.b. Liverpool, £11 5s. to £11 10s.; hoop iron, £6 17s. 
6d. to £7 2s. 6d.; nail rod and rivet iron, £7 5s. to £7 10s.; gas 
strip, £6 12s. 6d. to £6 15s. 

Steel: Bessemer billets, £4 15s. to £4 17s. 6d.; Siemens bil- 
lets, £4 17s. 6d. to £5; mild steel bars, £6 7s. 6d. to £7 2s. 6d.: 
steel plates, £6 to £7: steel girders, £5 15s. to £6 5s.: steel 
angles, £5 10s. to £6 7s. 64d. 


Future Iron Ore Resources. 

The British Iron Trade Association has requested the 
Government to give instruction to its consular officers in 
all foreign countries to make a systematic inquiry into the 
available supplies of iron ore in their several districts, so 
that British capitalists and ironmasters may possess 
themselves of the necessary data as to the sources. open 
to them in the future. There can be no doubt that the 
future supply of iron ore is a source of considerable anx- 
iety to far sighted British ironmasters. It is worth not- 
ing that Great Britain did not begin to import foreign iron 
ore on a large scale until about 25 years ago. Since then 
her imports from Spain and other countries have in- 
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creased year by year until they now represent about one- 
third of the total iron ore consumption. Side by side 
with this increase in imported ore, the home consumption 
has fallen from over 18,000,000 tons to between 12,000,- 
000 and 14,000,000 tons. Contrary to the general belief, 
there is an abundance of iron ore still available in most 
of the leading districts, except Scotiand and South Staf- 
fordshire. Cleveland is computed to have sufficient iron 
ore left to supply 6,000,000 tons a year for 100 years at 
least. The difficulty is that it does not suit the acid proc- 
ess. As engineers and shipbuilders contro] the conditions 
of steel production, and as they do not want basic steel, 
it follows that other sources of supply have been rendered 
inevitable. 

A few weeks ago I gave full particulars as to the po- 
sition of the ore supply in Bilbao. In addition to the old 
ore field there, new supplies have been opened up to the 
extent of about 2,250,000 tons a year. Iron ores are now 
being worked in nine provinces of Spain, in addition to 
Viscaya. The increased freightage charges from the most 
likely Spanish new deposits in Almeria, Murcia and 
Sevilla, which are more remote from the seaboard and 
from the centers of consumption, are, of course, a serious 
consideration. But countries other than Spain are being 
prospected, notably Norway and Sweden, where the out- 
put now exceeds 2,000,000 tons a year. In Norway the 
Dunderland ores are expected to be opened up shortly. If 
the expectation of the investors in the Edison system 
should be realized, then large supplies for the British 
iron trade at a relatively low cost will be insured. At 
present, however, we cannot speak certainly about the 
quality of the ore or its suitability. Elban ores are dwin- 
dling, and Algeria can spare practically nothing after pro- 
viding for French claims. Still, there is nothing to worry 
about at the moment. 

Talking about inquiries, it may interest readers of The 
Iron Age to learn that the German Government has ap- 
pointed a commission, consisting of three officials drawn 
from various departments and two ironmasters, with an 
official from the Ministry of Commerce as secretary, for 
the purpose of considering the position of iron and steel 
and allied trades, not only in Germany, but in Great Brit- 
ain and the United States, and practically all the coun- 
tries which at present compete, or may in the future com- 
pete, with German iron and steel productions. 


The Engineering Standards Committee. 


A pamphlet giving a short account of the Engineering 
Standards Committee and its work has been issued by 
Robert Atkinson (Limited), the compilers and publishers 
of the British Engineering Standards Coded Lists, is- 
sued by authority of the Standards Committee. It con- 
tains a list of the various committees and subcommittees 
engaged in considering the question of standardization, 
together with the names of the members who compose 
them and a statement of the work with which each is oc- 
cupied. The Committee on Sections used in shipbuilding, 
such as bulb angles, bulb tees, bulb plates, &c., has been 
engaged in deciding on a series of sections which, on the 
one hand, would give sufficient graduation, and on the 
other, would be as small as possible, so as to reduce to a 
minimum the plant and stock of rolls to be kept by manu- 
facturers, and a further subcommittee is deliberating on 
the most suitable tests to be applied to iron and steel 
material used in the construction of ships and their ma- 
chinery, with the object of arriving at a common basis of 
agreement between the many divergent specifications and 
restrictions at present in vogue. The Committee on 
Bridges and General Building Construction has been 
chiefly engaged in drawing up a series of standard beams 
and tees, and in the consideration of “ equal and unequal 
angles.” Their standard list of beams includes only 30 
sections, a considerable reduction on the number formerly 
in use, and some of the léading firms have already an- 
nounced that they are returning their rolls to comply 
with the committee’s standard list. In railroad matters 
there is a committee on rolling stock underframes, an- 
other on locomotives, with subcommittees on component 
parts and types, on steel plates. on tires, axles and springs 
and on copper and its alloys, and a third on rails. The 
last mentioned is divided into two subcommittees; the 
first. on railroad rails, is engaged in drawing up a series 
of standard flat bottom rails and bull-headed rails, the 
former beginning at 60 pounds per yard and rising by 
increments of 5 to 105 pounds per yard, and the latter at 
20 pounds per yard and rising by increments of 5 to 110 
pounds per yard; while the second, on tramway rails, 
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has agreed on a standard series advancing by steps of 5 
pounds, from 90 to 110 pounds per yard, which has al- 
ready been finally approved by the Board of Trade. The 
Committee on Electrical Plant is divided into four sub- 
committees. One, on generators, motors and transform- 
ers, is collecting evidence as to how far standardization 
can be introduced in the construction of those machines 
and their component materials. Another, on temper- 
atures, is conducting experiments to determine the ability 
of different insulating materials to withstand heat, and 
also the deteriorating effects produced by their exposure 
to heat over long periods. A third is considering the 
standardization of cables and of underground conduits 
other than tramway conduits, and is engaged in drawing 
up standard tables which should simplify and cheapen 
the manufacture of cables. The fourth is occupied in the 
preparation of standard tables and specifications for 
wires and with other matters directly affecting the con- 
struction of telegraphs and telephones. The remaining 
committees are concerned with screw threads and limit 
gauges, with pipe flanges and with cement, there being 
also a committee for publications and calculations, and 
another for finance. Some two dozen representatives of 
public departments, such as the War Office, the Admiralty, 
the Board of Trade and the India Office, are serving on 
these different committees, and the Government has fur- 
ther shown its appreciation of the work by coming to its 
financial assistance with a grant of £3000. 


A Memorial to Bessemer. 


It is stated, I think with authority, that Sir Henry 
Bessemer always had a special aversion to technical edu- 
cation. In inaugurating a memorial to Sir Henry Bes- 
semer, therefore, it has been necessary to walk delicately. 
An influentially attended meeting was held this week at 
the Mansion House for the purpose. It was moved that to 
commemorate the great achievements of the late Sir 
Henry Bessemer, “such commemoration should have for 
its object some educational work as far reaching in its 
beneficient influence as are the results of Bessemer’s 
great invention.” The following statement was read by 
the chairman of the meeting, and to it I need add noth- 
ing: 

“In the opinion of those best able to judge the time 
has arrived for commemorating the extraordinary achieve- 
ments of the late Sir Henry Bessemer. The remarkable 
development of metallurgical and engineering industries 
during the last half century is in large measure the result 
of Bessemer’s great invention, and it is the duty not only 
of his own countrymen but also of all the nations who 
have so greatly profited by his life’s work worthily to 
commemorate the farreaching results of his genius. The 
establishment of completely equipped metallurgical teach- 
ing and research works in London will form the first ob- 
ject of the memorial, for which the practical co-operation 
and financial aid of the industrial world is asked. The 
primary aim will be the thorough technical instruction 
of mining and metallurgical students. Metallurgical tests 
and research of all kinds, for which facilities are not 
available in Birmingham or Sheffield, will be carried out 
at these works on a practical scale by engineers and 
others. In this way advanced students will be afforded 
opportunities for the acquirement of practical knowledge 
and for original research which it would be difficult to 
obtain in any other way. While the advantage of such 
work to the whole world, from the technical and indus- 
trial point of view, cannot be exaggerated, a more fitting 
and appropriate memorial, or one more likely to have met 
with Bessemer’s warmest approval, could not be found. 
The second object of the memorial will be a system of 
grants, in the form of scholarships, for postgraduate 
courses in specialized practical work in London and the 
great metallurgical centers. The work of Bessemer is 
so well known throughout the civilized world that it is 
confidently believed the memorial will receive universal 
support.” 

The committee of Sheffield University College have 
acquired the Caledonian Works, near to the Technical 
School, and on. the site steel works are being built, The 
works will form an annex of the present metallurgical 
department, and in them will be carried out the latest de- 
velopments in making crucible, open hearth and Bes- 
semer steels-on a considerable scale. The object aimed at 
is the scientific and practical education of metallurgists, 
the training of men alike in practical and highest scien- 
tific knowledge. The works will be run entirely by elec- 
trical power, and everything about them will be of the 
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most up to date character. The cost is estimated at £10,- 


000, and it is hoped that they will be completed by the 
end of the year. 8. G. H. 


ero 


Some Features of the English Brass Trade. 


The majority of the English brass products find a 
market similar to our own, but there is one outlet which, 
it is believed, is not yet obtained by the brass manufac- 
turers of the United States. We refer to the African 
division of the industry to which very large quantities of 
brass in a large diversity of forms are regularly exported 
and exchanged for the products of this tropical country. 
There has always been, among this African population, a 
liking for anything of a golden color and brass, there- 
fore, has become a form of money. Birmingham, in Eng- 
land, the center of the English brass industry, is often 
called the “ savages’ mint,” and the manufacture of this 
money gives employment to many people. 

The money, if it may be called such, consists of two 
kinds. One, a copper alloy, termed “ Manillas,” is rather 
peculiar in shape. It is a rather thick ring, about 2 
inches long with the ends turning inward. The weight 
is about 2 ounces. The color resembles the ordinary 
English penny. The mixture appears to be one which 
must be kept within narrow limits, as the Africans insist 
upon its being the right color, correct in shape, and pos- 
sessing a musical “ring.” It must also allow of being 
broken in the hand. It is quite amusing to find such 
rigid specifications for brass in this barbarous country. 
The other form of money is in the shape of brass rods of 
the usual alloy. Yellow brass answers perfectly for this. 
These rods are a standard article for export to this 
country; in fact, in the price-lists of the English brass 
makers “ Kaffir Rods” are regularly listed just as care 
fully as low brass or gilding is in our own country. These 
rods are straightened and their value depends entirely 
on their length. 

Another peculiar phase of the English brass industry 
is the manufacture of brass coffins for the native chiefs 
of Africa. These are made of solid brass and are of 
large dimensions, suggesting that the chief desires some 
of his favorite wives buried with him. The dimensions 
are usually 8 feet long, 3 feet deep and 4 feet wide. The 
coffins are provided with lids and several padlocks both 
inside and out, which shows that the desire is manifested 
to lock himself in. The coffins are highly ornamented 
and polished. The weight of such “standard” coffins is 
about 700 pounds. Having no recognized currency, the 
chiefs are obliged to barter whatever will be taken in 
exchange for them. Usually gold dust or elephants’ 
tusks are exchanged, but a case is noted in which several 
thousand monkey skins were traded for one of these 
coffins. 

Another interesting feature of the Birmingham brass 
trade is the manufacture of cast brass idols and gods for 
these colored heathen. Such articles are only made, it is 
said, by the smaller manufactories and “ are not carried 
in stock, but only made on order.” We do not find these 
listed in the English brass lists, but from the peculiarity 
of such an industry shall expect to find them later. Idols 
with two pair of arms will probably be listed at twice 
the cost of those with one, and there will undoubtedly be 
“no charge for tinning.” 

It is interesting to note that there is now considerable 
antagonism springing up in England against the selling, 
by a Christian country, of such emblems of idolatry and 
paganism. It has been brought about by the various 
religious organizations in that country, but we cannot 
say how far reaching its influence is up to the present 
time.—The Metal Industry. 


A 





A matter of the greatest importance to the street rail- 
way interests of Chicago was the verdict of Judge Gross- 
cup of the United States Circuit Court on July 10, when 
he declared that the 99-year act is valid, thereby giving 
the companies the rights in the streets of Chicago for 
many years yet, even without further grants from the 
City Council. The case will, in all probability, be appealed, 
but it is expected that the Supreme Court will sustain 
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the decision of the Circuit Court. The case of the com- 
panies has seemed a strong one all along and has gained 
further strength from the opinion of so just and eminent 
an authority as Judge Grosscup. 





Canada’s New Iron Bounties. 


On Wednesday night the Finance Minister introduced 
into the Dominion House of Commons his resolutions 
respecting the bounties on iron and steel. They are as 
follows: 


The Governor in Council may authorize payment of the fol- 
lowing bounties on the undermentioned articles manufactured in 
Canada from steel produced in Canada, from ingredients of 
which not less than 50 per cent. of the weight thereof consists 
of pig iron made in Canada—viz. : 

On rolled, round wire rods, not over % inch in diameter, 
when sold to wire manufacturers for use in making wire in 
their own factories in Canada, a bounty of $6 per ton. 

On rolled angles, tees, channels, bearhs, joists, girders or 
bridge building or structural rolled sections, and on other rolled 
Shapes not round, oval, square or flat, weighing not less than 
35 pounds per lineal yard, and also on flat eye bar blanks, when 
sold for consumption in Canada, a bounty of $3 per ton. 

On rolled plates not less than 30 inches in width and not 
less than \% inch in thickness, when sold for consumption in 
Canada for manufacturing purposes for which such plates are 
usually required, and not to include plates to be sheared into 
plates of less width, a bounty of $3 per ton. 

The Governor in Council may make regulations to carry out 
the intentions of the foregoing section. 

That Chapter 8 of the Statutes of 1899 be so amended as to 
provide that the bounties on steel and iron authorized by Chap- 
ter 6 of the Statutes of 1897 shall be continued until June 30, 
1907, and that the rates of such bounties shall be as follows: 

From July 1, 1903, to June 30, 1904, both inclusive, the 
bounties shall be 90 per cent. of the amount fixed by the said 
Chapter 6 of the Statutes of 1897. 

From July 1, 1904, to June 30, 1905, both inclusive, the 
bounties shall be 75 per cent. of the amount fixed by the said 
chapter. 

From July 1, 1905, to June 30, 1906, both inclusive, the 
bounties shall be 55 per cent. of the amount fixed by the said 
chapter. ; 

From July 1, 1906, to June 30, 1907, both inclusive, the 
bounties shall be 35 per cent. of the amount fixed by the said 
chapter. 

The Government decided not to treat the Newfoundland ore 
as a domestic ore in regard to the duties payable, although the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company made an application to that 
effect. 


The change in the rate of scaling down the bountiés 
on pig iron and steel billets is advantageous. It means 
that the assistance for the production of these commodi- 
ties shall be the same in the fiscal year just opened as 
it was in that just closed. But the bounties are to ter- 
minate at the time fixed in the act of 1899—that is, in 
1907. As to the new bounties—those on structural forms, 
on wire rods and on large plates—no period for their con- 
tinuance is specified. 

In his budget speech, it will be remembered, Mr. Field- 
ing announced that steel rails would be protected by a 
duty of $7 a ton as soon as it was shown that the quan- 
tity and quality required in Canada were being turned 
out here. 

Manufacturers of iron and steel are not entirely satis- 
fied with the plan of assisting their industry by extend- 
ing the bounty system to articles made from the billets. 
Bounties cannot be piled on bounties without provoking 
public disapproval. For, no matter how successful the 
expedient is, no matter how much domestic competition 
it may breed, the public treasury will have to pay out 
the same amounts per ton on the increased output. There 
is no disguising this taxation. Its incidence is on the 
consuming public, who contribute to the revenue chiefly 
by way of customs duties on other things. From the 
proceeds of the dutiable list of the tariff must come the 
money to subsidize the steel industry. It is generally 
held that instead of levying customs duties on other 
articles and paying part of the proceeds to the iron and 


steel makers, it would be better to put sufficiently high ' 


duties directly on imports of iron and steel, and let their 
own duties be their own protection. Protected in that 
way the question of who pays the duty would be one as 
to which there would be some uncertainty in the public 
mind. But the bounties come so manifestly out of the 
pockets of the people that they are likely to be unpopular. 
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Speaking for the Canadian Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Geo. E. Drummond of the Canadian Iron Furnace 
Company said: 


I have read with much interest Hon. Mr. Fielding’s notice 
of resolution with regard to the iron and steel bounties. 

There can be no question but that the provisions he sug- 
gests wil! be of very great value to the iron and steel makers of 
this country at the present juncture, and more particularly to 
the works at Sydney, because they deal especially with articles 
the manufacture of which, I understand, they are about ready 
to undertake. 

Presuming, however, that the intention of the Government 
is to gradually reduce the special bounties proposed on wire 
rods; structural steel and plates coincident with the reduction 
of bounties on the lines of manufacture provided for in the old 
schedule, then the arrangement must naturally be viewed as 
merely temporary in nature, sufficient no doubt to relieve the 
immediate situation at Sydney, but not sufficient to permanently 
encourage and build up the native iron and steel industry, un- 
less indeed provision is made to increase the Canadian customs 
duties as the bounties decrease. 

Aside from the arrangement of bounties, a revision of the 
customs tariff Is not only desirable but necessary, and that at 
the earliest possible date. The tariff must conserve to us our 
home market, and as nearly as possible it should afford an equal 
degree of protection to the labor and capital employed in the 
making of every article in the iron and steel schedule, other- 
wise we cannot expect in Canada a natural development of the 
business. In this respect the present tariff has not afforded 
sufficient encouragement. The bounties will help temporarily, 
bat a full revision of tariff must, in my opinion, be undertaken 
if the business is to be put upon a permanently solid basis. 


Mr. Clergue expressed himself as satisfied with the 
arrangement. 

Wire rods, now to be aided by a bounty of $6 a ton, are 
on the free list. Angles, tees, joists and structural rolled 
sections exceeding 35 pounds to the yard, and rolled 
plates not less than 30 inches wide, are subject to a duty 
of 10 per cent. With the bounty of $3 2 ton their total 
protection at present prices is about $6.80 a ton. 

Upon the announcement of Mr. Fielding’s scheme the 
Dominion Iron & Steel Company’s directors decided to 
apply the proceeds of the $1,500,000 of bonds they had 
underwritten to the completion of the wire rod, rail and 
structural steel mills. Of the rod and structural form 
mills the foundations are already laid, and arrangements 
have been made with German manufacturers for the ma- 
chinery required. It is said to be the intention of the 
company to discontinue after the expiration of pending 
contracts the selling of billets to American mills. Also 
there is to be no further selling of pig iron. It will all 
be turned into steel, which will be converted into prod- 
ucts. 

Of wire rods there were imported into Canada in the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1902, 1,103,641 hundredweight, 
of which 883,878 hundredweight came from the United 
States. Of plates the imports were about 195,000 tons. 
About 28,000 tons of structural steel came in. 


Lead Bounties. 


The following resolution relating to the lead bounty 
has also been introduced: 


The Governor in Council may authorize the payment of a 
hounty of 75 cents per 100 pounds on lead contained in lead 
bearing ores mined in Canada; such bounty to be paid to the 
producer or vender of such ores upon evidence that such ores 
have been smelted in Canada. Provided that the sum to be paid 
as such bounty shall not exceed $500,000 in any fiscal year. 
Provided also that when it appears to the satisfaction of the 
minister charged with the administration of the act that the 
standard price of pig lead in London, England, exceeds £12 10s. 
sterling per ton of 2240 pounds such bounty shall be reduced 
proportionately by the amount of such excess. 

Payment of the said bounty may be made from time to time 
to the extent of 60 per cent. of the full bounty authorized, sub- 
ject to the adjustment at the close of each fiscal year. If at the 
close of any fiscal year it shall appear that during the year the 
quantity of lead produced, on which the bounty is authorized, 
exceeds 33,333 tons of 2000 pounds, the rate of bounty shall be 
reduced to such sum as will bring the payments for the year 
within the limits mentioned ($500,000). 

If at any time it shall apear to the satisfaction of the Gov- 
ernor in Council that the charges for transportation and treat- 
ment of lead ores in Canada are excessive, or that there is any 
discrimination which prevents the smelting of such ores in 
Canada on fair and reasonable terms, the Governor in Council 
may authorize the payment of bounty at such reduced rate as 
may be deemed just on the lead contained in such ore mined in 
Canada and exported for treatment abroad. 

The said bounties shall cease and determine on June 30, 
1908. 

The Governor in Council may make regulations for carrying 
out the intentions of this act. 
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Binder Twine Bounty. 


On the same day as the steel bounties were made 
known the Minister of Finance also presented the follow- 
ing resolution relating to a binder twine bounty: 


The Governor in Council may authorize the payment of a 
bounty to any corporation, firm or person manufacturing binder 
twine in Canada, such bounty to be equal to the amount paid as 
export duty in the Philippine Islands on Manila fiber produced 
in such islands and used in the manufacture of binder twine in 
Canada. 

Such bounty shall only be payable in respect of binder twine 
manufactured on or after September 1, 1902. Provided, how- 
ever, that the bounty shall not exceed % cent per pound on 
the Manila fiber so used in the manufacture of binder twine. 


For the reason that the export duty on manila fiber is 
refunded to American manufacturers by the United 
States Government, the Dominion Government decided 
to give by way of a bounty equivalent treatment to the 
Canadian manufacturers. There are 11 binder twine fac- 
tories in Canada, situated in the following places: Hali- 
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variety of work, such as cutting oil channels in pulleys 
or bearings and for broaching square or hexagon holes. 
The machine has automatic stops both ways and yet re- 
quiries no adjustment whatever, as the system guarantees 
the quality of the work performed on it. This machine 
is built by the Lapointe Machine Tool Company, 36 Hart- 
ford street, Boston. 
intoetceea iil Tiadtaca 


The Drawback on Black and Galvanized Sheets 
and Roofing. 


In response to an application by the McCullough Iron 
Company of Wilmington, Del., the Treasury Department 
has made the following ruling: 

On the exportation of black sheets and roofing (flat 
and corrugated) and galvanized sheets and roofing (flat 
and corrugated) manufactured by the McCullough Iron 
Company of Wilmington, Del., the former wholly from im- 
ported steel sheet bars and the latter from imported sheet 
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THE LAPOINTE KEY SBATER. 


fax, St. John, Montreal, Kingston, Toronto, Peterboro, 

Brantford (two), Chatham, Walkerton and Brandon, 

Man. About 75 per cent. of the twine used in Canada 

comes from the United States. C. A. G J. 
en 


The New Lapointe Key Seater. 





The machine here illustrated is intended for the rapid 
cutting of keyways which must be of a standard size. 
A taper cutter is made in the shape of a saw, and passes 
through a slotted bushing on which the work to be splined 
is mounted. In this way the work is done in only one 
movement of the cutter, and the average time for cutting 
the keyways is one-half minute. The work requires no 
fastening or setting, and thus relieves the operator of any 
responsibility as to the quality of the work when finished. 
As shown in the cut, two or three pieces of different 
shapes or diameters with the same size of hole can be 
done at the same time, in which case the amount of time 
necessary for each piece is only a very few seconds. In 
the illustration two different styles of gears are being 
done at the same time, one being a worm gear and the 
other a plain gear. Change gears can be done three or 
four at the same time. The system is also adapted to a 


bars and domestic zinc or spelter, a drawback will be al- 
lowed equal in amount to the duty paid on the imported 
material used, less the legal deduction of 1 per cent. 

The preliminary entry must show the marks and 
numbers of the shipping packages and the gauge number 
of the sheets. 

The drawback entry must show the quantity of the 
imported material used in the articles exported, the gauge 
number of the sheets, whether black sheets and roofing, 
or galvanized sheets and roofing, and the percentage of 
domestic coating covering each gauge number of the lat- 
ter, and, furthermore, in addition to the usual averments, 
that the merchandise was manufactured of the material 
and in the manner set forth in the manufacturers’ sworn 
statement, dated June 26, 1903. 

The quantity of the articles exported shall be ascer- 
tained by the export officers and the weights verified by 
a United States weigher. 

A sworn statement must be filed with.the entry show- 
ing the amount of imported steel used, together with the 
number of pounds of the finished article, the quantity of 
valuable waste, the value of such waste at the factory at 
the time of manufacture, and the price at the works of 
the imported material. The sworn statement may be of- 
ficially verified before liquidation of the entries by a com- 
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parison of the books and records of the manufacturers, The Gilmore Electric Grinder. 
which shall at all reasonable times be open to the inspec- settee 
tion of customs officers. The Gilmore Electric Company of South Boston, Mass., 






In liquidation, allowance shall be made for nonre- are building an electric bench grinder which can be placed 
coverable waste of not more than 2 pounds for every 100 wherever connection can be made with a direct current 
pounds of imported material consumed, and for valuable lighting circuit. 









; waste in proportion to the value of such waste at the time The grinder runs cool in continuous service, can be 
of manufacture, and the price paid at the works for the turned at any angle without the use of a wrench, is dust 
imported material. proof, has wick oilers and a simple adjustment for the 






The following percentages of domestic coatings to the taking up of end play. One lever starts and stops the 
motor and gives three speeds. The power required to 
drive this grinder depends, of course, upon the work to 
be done. For small drills, knives, &c., a power equal to 
that for a 32-candle power incandescent is necessary, 
about 110 watts. For work such as hatchets and similarly 
heavy tools, from 200 to 400 watts are needed. The con- 
struction of the machine will be understood from the 
sectional drawing. 
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The Pittsburgh Machinists’ Agreement. 






After a considerable number of conferences a wage 
agreement has been reached between the machine build- 
ers of the Manufacturers’ Association of Pittsburgh and 
the machinists, by which the danger of a strike has been 
effectually removed. The original agreement or demands 
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Fig. 2.—Section. 
THE GILMORE ELECTRIC GRINDER. 


weight of galvanized sheets exported shall be deducted presented by the machinists to their employers was 


from the respective gauges as scheduled below : printed in full in The Iron Age under date of July 2, on 
Weight of Weight of 
domestic domestic page 41. 
coating in coating in A number of the features of this agreement were ob- 
every 100 every 100 jectionable to the manufacturers, particularly the demand 
ee pty that only union men should be employed, and the demand 
Gauge. article. Gauge. article. for an advance of 15 per cent. in wages and the establish- 
Per cent. Percent. ing of a minimum rate of 331-3 cents per hour. 
Nos. 14.and 16......... NE: HEE, ch esicsidixw rete 0.1066 


Other objectionable features which were eliminated 
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manufacturer who is a party to the agreement, nor his 
agent, shall ask or require his employees to work or han- f 
German blast furnaces produced 4,042,730 metric tons of dle the product of “ unfair shops.” The original demands . 
pig iron, as compared with 3,318,703 during the corre- made no provision for arbitration, while the agreement 
sponding period of 1902. adopted covers this point. 
ebanen A number of conferences were held at which the orig- 
The Pennsylvania Railroad Company are experiment- inal demands were discussed, and the manufacturers 
ing with iron telegraph poles. Twelve have been placed finally presented a counter proposition that they would ; 
at Long Hollow, Pa. give the men a 5 per cent. advance in wages, but would ~ 


During the first five months of the current year the 
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employ men regardless of affiliations with labor unions 
and also refusing the demand for a minimum rate of 
83 1-8 cents per hour. This was referred to the Execu- 
tive Board of the International Association of Machinists 
with the result that the men were instructed to accept an 
increase of 7% per cent. in wages, if it could be obtained. 
They were also instructed to cancel the demand that only 
union men should be employed and also that the min- 
imum rate for machinists should be 33 1-3 cents per hour. 
A final conference was then held in the rooms of the Man- 
ufacturers’ Association in the Lewis Block, Pittsburgh, on 
Thursday, July 10, at which a final settlement was 
reached. The contract entered into between the ma- 
chinists and their employers provides that: 


Freedom in the employment of labor and the right of organ- 
ization shall be recognized by both parties hereto. 

Hours. Nine hours shall be the standard work day, except 
where additional time is required to be worked on account of the 
Saturday half-holiday during the months of June, July, August 
and September in order to make up the 54 hours per week. 
Eleven hours shall be the standard night’s work. 

Overtime. 1.—Day Turn. Time and one-half to be paid for 
all time worked over the regular day’s schedule up to 12 o'clock, 
midnight. After 12 o'clock, midnight, Sundays and legal holi- 
days—viz., New Year’s Day, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, 
Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day and Christmas Day—to be paid 
at the rate of double time. 2.—Night Turn. The standard 
night’s work shaJ! be 11 hours per night for the first five nights 
of the week—viz., Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday. All time over this shall be paid for at the rate of time 
and a half. In case of night shift entering holidays, regular 
time is to be paid. All work done on nights of legal holidays 
specified shall be paid for at the rate of double time. 

Apprentices. In shops where the present number of appren- 
tices does not exceed one for the shop, regardless of the number 
of machinists employed, and one to every five machinists there- 
after, this proportion shall not be exceeded; where the number 
of apprentices is in excess of such rate, a reduction shall be ef- 
fected as far as practicable during the life of this agreement, 
providing the continued employment of apprentices now in serv- 
ice shall not be affected. Where an apprentice wishes to become 
a general machinist, he shall be given experience in all branches. 

Wage Scale. For one year from July 1, 1903, an increase of 
7% per cent. in wages shall be paid all machinists now in the 
employ of the manufacturers who are parties to this agreement, 
and the minimum starting rate for machinists shall be 30 cents 
per hour. 

Arbitration. Should any differences arise between the parties 
hereto in the interpretation of this agreement, or from any other 
cause, which cannot be adjusted between them, the party ag- 
grieved shall submit their differences, in writing, to the other 
party, and if they cannot agree within ten days the question 
shall be submitted to a committee to consist of four members, 
two selected by each party, and if this committee cannot agree a 
fifth disinterested party shall be selected by the first four, who 
shall constitute a Board of Arbitration to adjust said differences, 
and while said differences are pending before the Board of Arbi- 
tration there shall be no lockout or strike, and the decision of 
the Board of Arbitration shall be final and binding on the parties 
hereto during the term of this agreement. 

This agreement shall remain in force until July 1, 1904, and 
thereafter, unless either party gives 60 days’ notice to the other 
that they wish to withdraw or change this agreement; and in 
case of a change the notice shall contain the wording in detail 
of the proposed change. 


Practically all the large machine shops in the Pitts- 
burgh district will be governed by this agreement, which 
went into effect July 1. Among them are the following: 
United Engineering & Foundry Company, Mesta Machine 
ompany, Seaman, Sleeth Company, A. Garrison Foun- 
dry Company. Mackintosh, Hemphill & Co., Hall Steam 
Pump Company, George A. Hogg Iron & Steel Foundry 
Company, Taylor, Wilson & Co., Limited, Thomas Carlin’s 
Sons Company, Union Foundry & Machine Company, Best 
Mfg. Company, Wilson Snyder Mfg. Company, Fox Ma- 
chine Company, Chaplin-Fulton Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burgh Valve Foundry & Construction Company, Heyl & 
Patterson, Pittsburgh Mfg. Company and Pittsburgh 
Shear Knife & Machine Company, all of Pittsburgh. In 
all about 44 machine shops will sign the agreement. 


The Molders’ Situation. 

No agreement has been reached as yet between the 
molders and employers in the Pittsburgh district, but it is 
the belief that a settlement may be effected before the end 
of this week. The original demands of the molders in- 
cluded a minimum rate of $3.30 for nine hours’ work and 
an advance of 25 cents a day for all bench and floor mold- 
ders receiving over $3.20 per day. The minimum rate in 
the Pittsburgh district is about $3 per day. The em- 
ployers flatly refused to grant the demands of the men, 
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and at one time a strike was declared by the local mold- 
ers in Pittsburgh, but this was not sanctioned by the Na- 
tional Association. In view of this it is believed that the 
men will be ordered to hold another conference with their 
employers, which will likely take place this week, and at 
which a settlement of the trouble may be reached. 

scala acelilidi casas 


The Blount Swivel Lathe. 


J. G. Blount & Co. of Everett, Mass., are putting on 
the market an improved set over swivel tail stock lathe. 
The principal features of the machine are in the tail stock, 
and consist of the swivel, which is graduated so that any 
degree of taper may be bored or turned, and the cross slide 
for use in facing out work. The swivel is fitted with a 
stop pin to correct the alignment. The slide is long and 
gives a range of facing practically equal to the swing of 
the lathe. A socket can be fitted in the tail spindle, to 
hold the tool for boring or for facing. In the latter proc- 
ess the tool is moved across the face of the work by means 
of the spindle at the front of the lathe. The feed of the 
tool in the tail stock may be procured either by the quick 





THE BLOUNT SWIVEL LATHE. 


acting lever attachment or by the wheel. The lever at- 
tachment is easily applied by dropping it over the pins 
and loosening the screw at the front and back. 

The lathe is made in two sizes, 13 and 18 inch swing 
respectively, and in any length of bed, from 5 to 12 feet. 
The machine is designed for metal or wood working and 
is especially useful in pattern shops, for turning or boring 
brass or wood. Side rests are fitted when desired. 


Oe 


The Victor Metals Company.--The foundation work 
for the new rolling mill of the Victor Metals Company, 
East Braintree, Mass., is nearly completed, and work 
will be rushed ahead as rapidly as possible, as the com- 
pany are very busy. The mill will be of one story, 50 x 
100, and of brick and wood. When finished, the company 
will make plates and bars of their regular line of non- 
corrosive silver metal, Victor bronze, manganese bronze 
and ordnance and composition metals. They will need 
some general rolling mill equipment. The New York 
office is at 29 Broadway. E. H. Ewertz is treasurer. In 
addition to their regular work some Government orders 
for turrets, conning towers and large propellers, for tor- 
pedo boats and monitors, have taxed the capacity of the 
firm for the last few months. An interesting piece of 
work that the company have under way at present is 
15,000 sets of accurate models of the cup defender and 
the cup challenger, each 8 inches long, of Victor silver 
metal, and both mounted on one piece of cherry stained 
wood. The officers of the company are: Victor C. Lassen, 
president and general manager; BH. H. Ewertz, treasurer ; 
Cc. G. Sheppard, secretary. 

Scilla n 

James McMahon, president of the Blast Furnace 
Workers’ Union, is arranging for the national convention 
of the organization, to be held in Youngstown, Ohio, some 
time between September 1 and October 1. It is said 
that some important matters will come up for discussion 
at the coming meeting. 
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The Iron Age Index. 


The index to the reading matter of Volume 71 of 
The Iron Age for January 1 to June 30, 1903, has been 
compiled and printed, and will be mailed to those sub- 
scribers of The Iron Age who will make application 
for it. 

In order to relieve those who bind or file The Iron Age 
of the trouble of future applications for the semiannual 
Index, we have a special list to whom the Index is for- 
warded without further notice. Subscribers who desire 
to be entered upon that list will kindly so advise us. We 
may be permitted on this occasion to refer to the fact 
that during the first half of the current year we pub- 
lished a larger amount of reading matter than ever before 
in the history of The Iron Age. Volume 71 contains 2217 
pages of reading matter, as compared with 3881 pages 
during the whole of 1902. We believe this to be a record 


in technical journalism. 
ei 


Produce Speculation and the Crops. 


The course of the grain markets and the condition of 
the growing crops have continued to be the centers of ab- 
sorbing interest. Speculation has been wild, the volume 
of business has been enormous, and in the face of favor- 
able weather, both for harvesting and for the growing 
crops, prices have advanced sharply, the sentiment in the 
grain pits being bullish and the fire of speculation fed by 
all sorts and kinds of ingenious reports, mostly erroneous 
but containing a dangerous amount of truth. As usual 
during times of excitement and the feverish clamoring for 
profit and quick returns, unfavorable developments have 
been magnified and fears of what the future may develop 
have been preyed upon, all to assist in elevating prices. 
Fiction has been much more potent than fact, the unro- 
mantic reality being temporarily placed in the background 
or ignored entirely. Eventually, however, actual condi- 
tions will form the solid basis for the average market 
price of all products. For the time being, though, there 
is an element of uncertainty in the situation, which is be- 
ing made the most of by skillful professional operators, 
who are now at the noon of their harvest, but when the 
golden fleece has been gathered, the proverbial lambs, 
exposed to the chilling blasts of fact and reality, will be 
sadder and wiser for their experience. 

For those outside the charmed circles of the grain 
pits, and who are interested in knowing the truth upon 
which to base calculations for the future, it might be well 
to note that the week has evolved nothing unfavorable in 
general; in fact, the weather conditions have improved, 
but the shipping demand for grain has continued to fall 
off and the exports are light. 

To understand the position of the wheat markets it 
should be noted: sentiment is being manufactured by re- 
ports of disappointing winter wheat thrashing returns, 
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which have been circulated freely ; the generous promise 
of the spring wheat yield in the Northwest and Canada is 
being cut down; spot wheat in all the principal markets 
of the country is commanding a premium over futures and 
nearby options can demand a better price than far off 
futures; primary receipts are relatively light; the new 
crop is moving slowly; the visible supply is the smallest 
on record at this season, though only a little under last 
year; the report of army worms in North Dakota and 
damage by heat in ‘the northern provinces of Russia. 
These are the colors used to paint a disheartening picture 
and increase the market value of grain. 

On the other hand, the most reliable trade authorities, 
in conjunction with the Government, have reported the 
best weather of the season for harvesting and for crop 
growth, and while disappointing wheat yields have still 
been announced in the Central States, elsewhere returns 
Indeed, harvesting in 
Kansas is said never to have been done under more fa- 


have been extremely favorable. 


vorable conditions, cutting has been general, and most of 
the wheat of that State is now ready to thrash. In Indi- 
ana, except in the northern portion of the State, where 
rains have fallen, the weather has been favorable for 
cutting, and while the yield of winter wheat in the Ohio 
Valley will be smaller than was anticipated early in the 
season, the larger part of the grain will be of excellent 
milling quality. The small movement of new wheat, it is 
explained, is due to the lateness of the crop and the fact 
that farmers are working day and night in the harvest 
field, and hence little attention is given to shipping at the 
moment. 

The world’s visible supply of wheat on July 1 was a 
little over 103,500,000 bushels, only about 2,000,000 bushels 
less than a year ago. This, in conjunction with the fact 
that at the corresponding time a year ago Argentina and 
India had only about 12,000,000 bushels surplus, whereas 
this year they have in the neighborhood of 60,000,000 
bushels available for export, indicates that the actual 
world’s supply is considerably above that of 1902 at the 
corresponding period. 

As to the spring wheat crop damage, it should be noted 
that reports which are not inspired by speculative inter- 
est are uniformly favorable. Statistics show that during 
June, 1903, European stocks decreased about 3,000,000 
bushels, whereas in June, 1902, the European supplies 
were cut down 13,000,000 bushels; but the fact which 
probably has the most sobering influence is that the ex- 
port demand is about one-half of what it was last year, 
and in the meantime India, Russia, the Dominion sec- 
tions and Argentina are selling wheat freely under cover 
of the high priced umbrella held by the American specu- 
lator. 

The trade in corn and the news concerning the crop, 
both fact and fiction, have been scarcely less interesting 
than the developments in the wheat market. The crop 
news has been favorable, the weather continuing almost 
ideal throughout the corn belt, the crop being reported 
growing rapidly and improving. Unfavorable advices 
*were not lacking, however, and of course were made the 

most of to advance prices. Hot winds in Kansas, the fir- 
ing of corn in Southern Illinois and the need of rain in 
Southern Indiana were reinforced by “tips” that the 
Government report would show a condition of 74 and an 
area of 4,000,000 acres less than in 1902; but even upon 
this basis a crop of fully 2,000,000,000 bushels is indi- 
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cated, the realization of which fact brought about some 
reaction in prices. 


The Government report for July, which was made 
public at the close of business on July 10, gives the condi- 
tion of winter wheat as 78.8, against 82.2 on June 1, and 
77 on July 1, 1¥02; the area planted is estimated at 33,- 
107,000 acres, suggesting a yield of 446,000,000 bushels. 
The condition of spring wheat is placed at 82.5, compared 
with 95.9 on June 1, and 92.4 July 1, 1902; the area 
planted is estimated at 17,257,000 acres, suggesting a 
yield of 242,000,000 bushels; or a total yield of winter 
and spring wheat of 688,000,000 bushels, compared with 
a harvest yield last year of 670,000,000 bushels. 


It should be remembered that the Government report 
covers conditions only up to and including June 25, since 
which time the improvement of all crops has been re- 
markable, and commercial estimates which have been 
made in the light of the improvement made during the 
last two weeks estimate the crop from 700,000,000 to 
750,000,000 bushels. 

The condition of corn on July 1, as given by the Gov- 
ernment, is 79.4, compared with 87.5 at the corresponding 
date last year. The area planted is estimated at 89,800,- 
000 acres, suggesting a yield of 2,110,000,000 bushels, com- 
pared with a harvest yield last year of 2,524,000,000 
bushels. The same remarks in regard to the influence of 
weather upon wheat apply equally to corn, and commer- 
cial estimates have been raised to 2,230,000,000 bushels, 
the area being estimated at 91,000,000 acres and the con- 
dition as 81.7. 

The Government estimates the condition of oats on 
July 1 at 843, against 85.5 on June 1, and 92.1 on July 1, 
last year. The area planted is estimated at 27,732,000 
acres, suggesting a yield of 770,000,000 bushels. 

The condition of rye is placed at 90.2, compared with 
90.6 on June 1, and 91.2 on July 1, 1902. The average 
condition of barley is placed at 86.8, compared with 91.5 
on June 1, and 87.1 on July 1, last year. 

The face of the Government estimates would seem to 
verify the startling reports which have been circulated 
recently. The ideal weather and other developments dur- 
ing the last two or three weeks, however, place an entire- 
ly different aspect on the returns. 

Thrashing returns of winter wheat, which have been 
received by the Modern Miller since July 3, indicate small 
yields in the soft winter wheat sections but a good qual- 
ity. “The smallest yields are in the southern portions 
of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and Missouri, and in Tennessee 
and Kentucky, the average being about 10 bushels per 
acre, running as low as 2 and as high as 20 bushels. In 
the more northern sections of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois and 
Missouri the yield averages better—about 20 bushels per 
acre. In Texas the yield is from 17 to 35 bushels, and 
in Oklahoma 15 to 20 bushels. Hard winter wheat in 
Kansas and Oklahoma, where harvested, averages high— 
from 20 to 30 bushels—and the promise in Kansas and 
Nebraska is for a good crop of fine quality. In southern 
Illinois, Missouri, Indiana and south of the Ohio River, 
where the yield is small, farmers are stacking wheat to 
hold.” 

Oats and ocher minor grains seem to have escaped 
speculative prominence and the oat crop has made un- 
usually favorable progress, a full average, if not better, 
crop being reported in the West, but for the entire coun- 
try the prospect is still slightly below an average yield. 

The sensational decline in the price of spot cotton, and 
also of September contracts, which month is now the 
leading speculative position, has doubtless had its founda- 
tion in the brilliant weather which has been reported 
throughout the cotton belt ; but the motive force probably 
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has been furnished by speculative powers whose interests 
have been running counter to the manipulators of the 
cotton corner. The paper profits of the Southern cotton 
pool have been curtailed by several million dollars, if the 
holdings of the pool speculators approximate anything 
like the amount popularly believed, the drop in the price 
of spot cotton indicating a loss of from $825 to $870 per 
100 bales in the last two to three weeks. The recent re- 
covery in prices after such an enormous decline was 
natural, and doubtless to a considerable extent due to 
covering of shorts. The old crop positions, both at home 
and abroad, have been most conspicuously weak ; the new 
crop suffering a less heavy decline. Spinners, both for- 
eign and domestic, have shown a surprising ability to 
remain out of the market, purchases of raw material be- 
ing made only to cover contracts for yarns and cloths, 
there being a borrowing power considerably under the 
level of the spot market. The general sentiment of the 
market seems to be against the long maintenance of pres- 
ent prices, unless the present crop prospects should be 
ruined. It should be noted, howevér, that wet weather 
has brought about unfavorable conditions in portions of 
Louisiana and Texas, where the crop is grassy, and in 
northern Texas, where the boll weevil is said to have 
caused considerable damage. As a rule, however, 
throughout the cotton belt the marked improvement pre- 
viously noted continues, reports being especially favor- 
able from the Carolinas and from Georgia. 


—~ 


Wage Earners as Stockholders. 


It is still a question whether the schemes for admit- 
ting wage earners to the stockholding privilege in indus- 
trial incorporations are as successful as those who de- 
vised them hoped they would be. The plan of the United 
States Steel Corporation is too well known to need com- 
ment. In other concerns the results have been such as to 
warrant reports which are interesting reading, and from 
which the superficial student of the great problem of 
identifying the interests of labor and capital might very 
well get the impression that the solution of every diffi- 
culty would be found in making labor a partner with 
capital in the ownership of plants. This view might be 
warranted if it should appear that the frugal wage 
earner, having saved his wages and seeking investment, 
was buying stocks of industrial companies on exactly the 
same basis as any one else. But it requires no very large 
knowledge of human nature to discover that labor is nat- 
urally, and not improperly, suspicious of any proposition 
which offers to place him in a favored classification. He 
has probably discovered in his experience that it is not 
usual in business to give something for nothing, nor to 
sell to one person goods or securities for less than others 
are willing to pay for them unless something in the way 
of an adequate equivalent is expected. If he is offered 
stock in the company employing him at a price below 
its market quotation, or if he is encouraged to pur- 
chase at the market price by the offer of especially easy 
terms of payment, a higher dividend guarantee than is 
offered to others or a bonus from the general earnings 
which is special to himself, he is likely to scratch his 
head and speculate whether or not the offer is quite 
what it purports to be, or whether it is the purpose of 
the philanthropists to “ work some juggle to entrap his 
soul.” Whatever he may think as to the nature of his 
rights, he does not include in this classification participa- 
tion in the ownership of the plant which employs him. 


He knows that his individual holding will always re 


main a microscopic fraction of the capitalization, and 
that all the holdings of labor combined could not control 
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the policy of the corporation on any question concerning 
which labor and the management were in disagreement. 
If he knew that every share of stock represented an 
equable proportion of tangible assets, that no dilution had 
been resorted to with a view to insuring the promoters’ 
profit irrespective of the investors’ security, and that the 
management would always be honest, capable and suc- 
cessful—in a word, if he was in a position to eliminate 
all risk and to have the assurance that he could recover 
his investment with legal interest whenever he might 
wish to do so—he would probably welcome the oppor- 
tunity to put his surplus earnings into stock purchases. 
Lacking assurance on any of these points, and suspicious 
of everything in the way of special inducements to iden- 
tify him with the stockholding interest, the average wage 
earner, if thrifty, prefers to find his own investments in 
the building association, the savings bank and the build- 
ing lot. 

It is equally true that in the board room the proposi- 
tion to set aside blocks of stock for subscription by labor 
has generally been régarded with disfavor. It has been 
done in a few instances, but it is quite true that those 
who are responsible for the management of great enter- 
prises prefer almost any other kind of stockholders than 
their wage earners. If things go wrong, if hard times 
come and profits shrink to the vanishing point, the stock- 
holding wage earner is a very uncomfortable shopmate. 
If reorganization is necessary he is still more so; and if 
his holding has to be reduced or wiped out he is power- 
less to protect himself. These are possibilities which no 
conscientious employer of labor cares to face. The wage 
earner is a poor loser. So, for that matter, is any one 
who has nothing to cushion the shocks of business re- 
verses. 

It would be possible, no doubt, to organize a corpora- 
tion on a financial plan which would admit the wage 
earner to a part ownership and protect his interest 
against everything except financial cataclysm. But why 
should this be done? The dollar of the wage earner is 
no better than the dollar of the banker or the wealthy 
investor. It has no greater purchasing power, and should 
have no greater earning power. The argument that by 
making him a partner the wage earner is allied by the 
ties of a common interest with those employing him; 
that he will be more industrious, more economical of time 
and materials and more progressive generally, is theo- 
retically unanswerable, but practically it counts for very 
little. The fact of being a stockholder is likely to make 
him a bit uncomfortable in the shop. He is hypercritical 
of the policy of the management, gives more time to 
watching others not stockholders than to earning the 
wage upon which he continues dependent, and resents in 
feeling if not in words the sharp reminder of the foreman 
that he is neglecting his duty or discharging it badly. 
He reads the market reports and the stock quotations 
with more interest than he does the technical literature 
of his trade, from which he would derive greater benefit. 
But the chief and insuperable difficulty is that he cannot 
successfully dissociate himself from fellowship with the 
labor which has no interest in the ownership of the 
works, and which is perpetually scheming and planning 
to advance the interests of labor at the expense of the 
interests of capital. 

What the future may develop is of course a matter 
of speculation, but the present tendency is not in the 
direction of such an alliance between employers and em- 
ployed as would make it in any conspicuous degree mutu- 
ally advantageous for labor to be more largely identified 
than it now is in the ownership of industrial plants. 
The point of view of each must change before such a 
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partnership can be brought about without mutual dis- 
advantage and embarrassment. Altruism will play no 
part in such a readjustment of relations as will make the 
wage earner persona grata in the stockholders’ meeting 
and give him a chance of representation in the board of 
directors. He will not be led into investment, like a 
mouse into a trap, by a tempting bait, and he will expect 
no advantage over any one else. If he becomes a stock- 
holder, to his own conspicuous benefit, he will do it 
through his union. 

Frank C. Perkins has pointed out that the anthracite 
and bituminous miners, for example, by a contribution of 
20 cents per week to an investment fund, would pile up 
$2,500,000 per annum, which is a considerable sum. If 
employed discreetly in the purchase of bonds and stock in 
the open market, perferably those of the good paying coal 
properties, the miners’ union would soon become a cor- 
poration to be reckoned with, and the earnings of its in- 
vestments might be divided or employed for purposes now 
demanding the raising of funds by assessment. In a 
short time the payment of 20 cents per week would prob- 
ably obviate the necessity for any other charges and 
leave a surplus for division. Such a policy would tend 
to make the unions conservative and impress them with 
the advantage of avoiding any interruption of produc- 
tion, and of maintaining such a relation with the man- 
agement of the properties in which their funds were in- 
vested that both wages and-profits would be assured. 

Mistaken views will be unavoidable if we lose sight 
of the fact that there never was a time when the thrifty 
wage earner could not prosper and become in a large or 
small way, according to his capacity and business intelli- 
gence, a capitalist. Lacking the qualities which make 
for self advancement, the unthrifty individual wage 
earner is not likely to be benefited by schemes to make it 
easy for him to change his condition. The battle of life 
is usually fought in earning and saving the first thousand 
dollars. The man who can do this has the world before 
him, and if health and life are spared may prosper 
beyond the average. The man who cannot do it will not 
be materially helped by providing him a ladder with 
the rounds so near together that he can climb by steps 
half the length of those which better suit the man who 
believes in raising himself man fashion. 

soicccpeaanllatdasatiiiblie 

Very few, even in the iron trade, fully realize what 
dimensions the imports of foreign material reached dur- 
ing the year 1902 and to date. Of pig iron we imported 
from January 1, 1902, to June 1, 1903, or in 17 months, 
nearly 1,000,000 tons, or, more accurately, 997,960 gross 
tons. During the same time there were also imported 
435,027 gross tons of steel billets and blooms and 113,211 
tons of steel rails. The movement is now virtually over, 
and consumption may fall off to the extent of over 1,200,- 
000 tons per annum of pig iron, or its equivalent as rep- 
resenting steel and rails, before the domestic works are 
any worse off than they were during 1902. 

on 

The Astoria Steel Company.—The New York Stee! 
& Wire Company, Astoria, N. Y., have been reorganized 
under the name of the Astoria Steel Company, and the 
works, which have been closed down for several months, 
will soon be in operation again. The new company, it is 
understood, are to abandon the manufacture of wire rods 
and confine themselves principally to the production of 
steel castings, using the present open hearth furnaces, of 
which there are two of 30 tons capacity each, and adding 
the other necessary equipment. With this end in view the 
company have filed plans for extensive alterations and 
additions to the buildings that will involve an expendi- 


ture of over $25,000. J. F. Kernochan, 44 Pine street, 
New York, is president. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Ellis-May Vacuum Casting Process. 





To the Editor: Though it is a long time since (No- 
vember &, 1902) you published A. E. Fay’s admirable 
paper on “ Vacuum Casting.” the subject is one which 
will always be of scientific interest, and it is of such 
practical importance in the working of steel and other 
metals that I venture to recall the attention of your read- 
ers to it once more. The physical principles and me- 
chanical methods concerned in the process were so clearly 
defined and so exhaustively treated in Mr. Fay’s review 
of the attempts to apply and work out the process that 
nothing more need be said thereon. 

My object just now (if not too late) is mainly per- 
sonal and practical. It is, first, to confirm and somewhat 
amplify your record of the stage at which the applica- 
tion was left (by the hand of death), and at which it 
still stands. This is the passage in your paper: “It (the 
process of casting in vacuo) has been successfully tested, 
Mr. May states, for small ingots; but the tests made un- 
der the auspices of the ‘ Ellis-May Vacuum Syndicate’ 
on larger ingots have not been so successful. In justice 
to him, however, it must be said that he has made a good 
showing, and that these latter tests, which were carried 
out in his absence, were not made according to his plans 
and departed from them in several important respects.” 

As to these tests, made in August, 1901, it would not 
be practicable here to describe half the errors and 
blunders which occurred in making those “ experiments ” 
at Sheffield in the unfortunate absence, during disabling 
sickness, of the scientific and competent designer. But 
I may send you copy of Mr. Ellis-May’s exposure of those 
failures, which was written by him during his partial 
recovery, in June and September of 1902. From these 
Mr. Fay will be confirmed in his well considered settled 
opinion that if and when the process “can be carried 
out perfectly and without too great cost, it should finally 
succeed.” From Mr. May’s description of that perver- 
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The Production of Pig lron by Grades. 


The annual report of the American Iron and Steel 
Association contains the following table showing the 
production of pig iron by grades, the figures having been 
collected for the first time by Mr. Swank in 1901. 

The Bessemer figures for 1901 and 1902 include low 
phosphorus pig iron. ‘The basic figures are confined 
strictly to pig iron made with mineral fuel, and do not 
include the small quantity of basic pig iron that is made 
with charcoal, practically all of which is used in the 
manufacture of steel castings. High silicon pig iron is 
included in the foundry figures. 

The following table gives by grades the total produc- 
tion of pig iron in the United States in 1901 and 1902, in 
gross tons: 


Grades—Gross tons. 1901. 1902. 
Bessemer and low phosphorus pig iron. ..9,596,793 10,393,168 
Basic pig iron made with mineral fuel....1,448,850 2,038,590 
Pore Ole 1G oé doce cs seewieevewcents 639,454 833,093 
Foundry pig 2f0M... ...cccerscoveccccces 3,548,718 3,851,276 
Malleable Bessemer pig iron............. 256,532 311,458 
White and mottled and _ miscellaneous 

QURIID cc. 6. ected Hees eevee endeessses 87,964 172,085 
I ne tink i tnecee in ees nda 231,822 168,408 
Ferromanganese .........--eseeres 7 59,639 44,573 
Direct castings... ......ccccccccrccevecs 8,582 8.656 

WA se os 4c a ORSON ee RCE. 15,878,354 17,821,307 


In 1902 the production of low phosphorus pig iron, 
which is chiefly used by manufacturers of acid open 
hearth steel, was for the first time definitely ascertained. 
It amounted to 164,246 gross tons, and was made by four 
States—namely, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Tennessee. 

The following table gives the production by States of 
Bessemer and low phosphorus, basic and forge pig iron 
in 1991 and 1902. As heretofore stated, the small quan- 
tity of pig iron made with charcoal as fuel is not in- 
cluded in the basic figures for either year: 











Bessemer and low phosphorus. ——————Basic.——_——__, 





c——F orge.——__ 











States.-—Gross tons. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 

as GRR crete en DOPERY eaves 16,239 60,818 4,014 15,766 12,596 45,887 
i ig 12,253 5,863 30,306 74,970 31,548 32,234 
EIR ac ido Sos con cde cc cee tae ca tiete. 4,885,877 5,130,022 1,011,260 1,528,748 314,010 399,962 
CN Ki StaGcke de dedes Jecnaneewukeubauacde 297,149 206,971 wees tees 1,280 1,939 
ins Riche cevecencdetnetectsataveseds d60ee cman 80,945 95,776 34,121 59,402 
URS MUG. OAc 4d Cue wire we WHE Koen c ane 182Z,08T = =—=—_ncceee = twesee =e ee eens 
Ketude BEERS Ao ed dts heacuecteeordie eee ee Case. wie neh samen 1,987 15,381 
I ar Ce ccts inc ndtenirs ChetPicsesakte iucoran 9,746 nner ee te ees 9,638 41,137 
Pies ar REA OAER EC Rae oC ae Santee) ©=©6 Ol caeemer | jeeunte 9" “setens  Neemena 71 
NE OR iin dt scwschdenrantiatiteceacuce. wetene  eaesan 220,499 199,415 131,040 170,784 
NE Nee ed danny cwedene ss ceanewatcals 2,637,091 2,927,605 79,477 101,457 91,922 52,418 
YS kin ace uaawully sue ve tend hawesuats 1,394,430 1,406,208 ceeeee eee ee te ees 2,649 
i eR Rene ee ee” ee 4,365 SE ope OU Lee eee ones 2 eee 
NE ict eres SOLER oe whee sche ee oe, 35,576 a eT Cee Coc. 6388 ee ees 
vc Cetera ee PER COs Re ere ct cet eh «(ves SE0Q0O 8 =o ewheiew = (ere 0 e e060 NaS 
Aas HEM ie oir cee Cea CORRES Oia Sable take 86» lowe ens 22,349 22,458 10,674 11,229 
Cs Siw Pade d aes esha ener unsere sedcers 147,216 SUS, kb seee) 4 « eseeee) . eeemeee =e waiplas 

NS 5 koe tk e/REs Kao alk. o,0 we Glue des. ba ies 9,596,793 10,393,168 1,448,850 2,038,590 639,454 833,093 








sion of his plans and the destructive alterations in his 
appliances, Mr. Fay or any competent engineer will be 
able to demonstrate the feasibility and efficiency of the 
vacuum casting process as originally designed and duly 
set out in the specifications and patents under which it 
is protected. 

My further and more practical object is to make 
known that, as since Mr. May’s decease the Vacuum 
Steel Syndicate have gone into liquidation, those patents 
and royalty rights are, or were up to a few weeks ago, 
available for any enterprising person or firm, who proba- 
bly could purchase them at some comparatively moderate 
sum. These patents cover, besides Great Britain, the 
iron field in the United States, Germany and two or three 
more countries. But no time should be lost if these 
preferential rights are to be secured. 

W. MARTIN Woop. 

OATLANDS, WEYBRIDGE, June 30, 1903. 

saline 24 

J. Wesley Hardwick, president of the Erie Mfg. & 
Supply Company, died July 13, at Erie, Pa., aged 35 
years. 





The following table gives the production by States of 
foundry, malleable Bessemer and white and mottled 
grades of pig iron in 1901 and 1902: 

-—Foundry.——, Malleable Bessemer. 


States.—Gross tons. 1901. 1902. 1901. 1902. 
Massachusetts ........ 3,386 See” Ssensd “Keane 
OCommeoctiout .c.ccccccee 8,442 Se a Wwad ° wie Ko 
A a. ee 237,440 272,633 CO ee ee 
FOE WOUND occ Fc awen 50,898 GEGEe © icavas 2,748 
Pennsylvania ......... 849,610 845,472 61,073 7,693 
Marsa, «av. > cetd eave 4,757 SFR cc catis e¥smes 
5 05-6 4.6 8 tote ace 331,269 + a6 aa 500 
NOG VOEccndctsen aoeenea ee scaeaw oe awten 
jp eerrerre ts or 66,475 Se ars ee 
THROREEE 6 ci adanededs 324,057 SSRREe Sapece \iccausa 
Bees CONOR oitcccs). decent ee aiisnd denen 
PPO C CO Ce re 26,433 SR accuse “disease 
Ae re 2,273 Res aris aes" ashen 
PEE? .itvtkecdanwes ee SEE «CNewewe | hwkmes 
CRE a4. BEES cea 448,219 403,880 69,480 144,629 
| ee 81,327 67,627 60,614 118,805 
PL 6s S wreduess 46 166,337 SEE. cacduue. wwawas 
WOE a Wdciwenaeee 114,808 152,965 54,660 37,083 
Missouri and Washington 14,222 Sacre, ae 


PotaOi.. vecscces 3,548,718 3,851,276 256,532 311,458 
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The International Steam Pump Com- 
pany. 


The pamphlet report of the International Steam Pump 
Company, which has just been issued, contains the fol- 
lowing review of the operations of the company for the 
year ended March 31, 1903, by George W. Dunn, the 
president : 

The President’s Report. 


The manufacturing plants of the company have been 
in operation without interruption during the past year. 
The orders taken amount to $10,000,000, and the unfilled 
orders on hand at the end of the fiscal year to over $5,000,- 
000. Notwithstanding the large increase in the output of 
our factories, the demand for our product has been such 
that we have not been able to reduce the amount of un- 
filled orders on hand to any appreciable extent. 

During the past year we have made substantial addi- 
tions in the way of new buildings in the various plants, 
among the most important of which are the new foundry 
for the Laidlaw-Dunn-Gordon Company at Cincinnati, 
the new foundry and machine shop for the Snow Steam 
Pump Works at Buffalo and the new warehouses for the 
George F. Blake Mfg. Company at East Cambridge. We 
have further increased our facilities by installing in all 
of our plants many new tools of the most improved type. 
As a result of these improvements the cost of production 
has been decreased and the output has been increased 
nearly 40 per cent. over that of the previous year. The 
new Henry R. Worthington plant at Harrison is now in 
process of erection ar@ it is expected that these buildings 
will be completed during the present fiscal year. This 
plant, when completed, will be the largest and best 
equipped shop of its kind in the world and will be espe- 
cially adapted to turn out standard pumps in large quan- 


tities, and will enable us to take more of the increased 
demand for new classes of our machinery. 


Profits. 
The net profits of the International Steam Pump 
Company and their constituent companies for the 
year, after deducting the expenses of the head 
eS se Eg: a lia ha $1,839,905.69 
From which are to be deducted the preference divi- 
dends and other charges payable out of the 


profits during the year, amounting to......... 843,113.10 


Rey ONG ORs see P% sé 00600 RRL Ss a $996,792.59 
out of the trading profits of the year applicable to divi- 
dends on the outstanding common stock, equal to 8 per 
cent., to which should be added the surplus of $1,630,- 
070.60 from previous years, making a total accumulated 
surplus of $2,626,863.19, besides which there is $1,225,- 
816.06 surplus profits upon the books of the constituent 
companies. 

It is a subject for congratulation that arrangements 
have been consummated to extend our connections and 
business in Europe by consolidating our European com- 
pany with other companies and factories which to a cer- 
tain extent held the foreign market. This consolidation 
has opened up a very important outlet for our production, 
and has practically solved for us the difficulties arising 
from tariff conditions. It was becoming from year to year 
increasingly difficult to market our product against com- 
petition of local manufacturers in consequence of pro- 
tective tariffs which were enforced on the Continent of 
Europe. This difficulty will now be overcome by having 
our own factories in foreign countries where we can pro- 
duce such machinery as cannot be profitably exported 
from this country. 


The Treasurer’s Report. 


Max Nathan, treasurer, submits a report from which 
we take the following: 

1. Capital Liabilities.—In order to provide funds to pay 
for improvements already made, and to meet the cost of 
the extensive improvements completed and under way, 
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arrangements were made on or about January 1 to issue 
$2,500,000 of 6 per cent. debentures, which were sub- 
scribed for, and by March 31 there had been received in 
respect thereof $1,892,666.67. The Henry R. Worthington 
Company purchased during the year all the outstanding 
shares, representing over one-eighth of the entire capital 
stock, of the Worthington Pumping Engine Company, and 
thus acquired complete ownership in that company, in- 
cluding their British and other foreign connections. 
Other changes in the capital account arise from the fact 
that the associated companies have sold the bonds of the 
Holly Company, previously held in the treasury. 

The International Steam Pump Company continue to 
hold the ordinary stock of the Blake & Knowles Steam 
Pump Company, Limited, of England. The outstanding 
debentures of the English company have been further re- 
duced during the year to £188, 300, or $913,255. The an- 
nual drawing made since the close of the fiscal year will 
further reduce the amount outstanding by $74,205. 

2. Fived Assets and Investments.—The following is 
a summary of the net additions made during the period 
under review : 


Purchases of real estate and net additions and 
improvements to buildings, machinery and fix- 
tures, &c., including the expenditure for the 
year on account of small tools, patterns and 
drawings, and for modernizing and replacement 
of machine tools, &C.....cccceccccccccsseecs $1,190,843.69 


From which deduct on account of depreciation.. 258,517.70 
$932,325.99 
Special expenditure on account of patents....... 7,162.75 
Cost of acquisition of balance of interests in the 
European Worthington companies..........-- 16,003.20 
Appreciation of investment in the common stock 
of the Blake & Knowles Steam Pump Works, 
Limited, due to the operation of the sinking 
fund and redemption of debentures..........-- 70,325.00 
Miscellaneous itemB........cccccccsccvecceccecs 11,721.94 
Differences arising from transactions in stocks and 
bonds of the associated companies during the 
year, due to their treatment in the consolidated 
9,625.97 


accounts, at par value.........eeeeeeeeerceree 
Total addition to fixed assets............+.-- $1,047,164.85 
8. Current Assets and Liabilities—Under this head 


are included : 
Inventories of finished work and work in progress $2,625,533.79 


Materials, supplies, &c........ cece ecceceeseces 1,580,600.23 
Accounts and bills receivable, &c............65+5 3,182,788.62 
Cash in banks and on hand (general account).... 106,230.90 

$7,445,153.54 
Less current Mabilities........csccccsccscvccces 963,631.41 


$6,481,522.13 


Balance in the Colonial Trust Company (special 
account), part of the proceeds of the debentures 489,237.81 


rrr: Ts Terry ee Trt Teer er eh $6,970,759.94 


The corresponding amount at March 31, 1902, was 
$5,762,850.48, showing an increase during the year of 
$1,207,909.46, including the balance of the proceeds of 
debentures still in hand. These figures are, however, ex- 
clusive of the amount standing to the credit of the com- 
pany owing by the Worthington Pumping Engine Com- 
pany, London branch. The inventories have been valued 
under your direction, as nearly as can be estimated, at 
cost price, and, as previously, no profit has been added 
for work in progress. 


4. Surplus.—The balance of undivided profits, as 

shown in the third annual report, was........ $2,227,904.94 
From which deduct adjustments on account of 

sundry charges arising in connection with mat- 

ters applicable to periods prior to April 1, 1902 

(and consisting chiefly of Paris Exposition ac- 


GORE di <td. ities bade civleens + senians <Ebigab Rae 107,196.34 
Deduct also common stock dividends payable out 
of this surplus: 
International Steam Pump Com- 
EE in his dn ais Ce OO OE OO $490,500.00 
Henry R. Worthington......... 138.00 
—————-_._ 490,638.00 
Balance of previous year’s surplus............. $1,630,070.60 


Add : 
Net profits from the combined opera- 
tions of the companies during the 
year as per statement........,... $1,839,905.69 








eee ete late ee 


eget mre ty 


err ge cap 
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From which must be deducted the following: 
Interest on Holly bonds. $35,000.00 
Interest on International 

GODOMEETOS ccc cccces 22,889.98 
Discount on bonds and 

debentures .......... 9,498.12 
Interest on 

Knowles debentures, 

dividend on preference 

shares and London ex- 

WONG al i656 Seb io CHS 104,725.00 
Dividend on Henry R. 

Worthington preferred 

EE Sea aveheneeeers 140,000.00 
Dividend on Internation- 


al preferred stock... .531,000.00 
—————-__ 843,113.10 


eR 2 CN ia creak Seman oak owes 996,792.59 
Total of undivided net profits March 31, 1903. $2,626,863.19 
The difference between this amount and the sum to 

the credit of surplus account in the accounts subjoined 

($3,852,679.25) is mainly accounted for by the accumula- 

tions of the undivided profits of the various associated 

companies which had accrued prior to their association 
with the International Steam Pump Company, and which 
are not therefore entitled to be considered as available 
as undivided profits of this company. 
Pig Iron Producing Capacity 
Through an error in the method of computation the 

statement of the capacity of the blast furnaces on July 
1 was excessive. Instead of figuring on the basis of 30 
days, the returns were, in many instances, computed on 
the basis of four weeks to the month, a practice very 
prevalent with furnace managers. We print below the 
corrected figures, which show that we entered July with 
substantially unchanged capacity : 


Ceke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 
July 1.—————_, ———_June 1.——_,, 








Location Number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of furnaces. of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 
| meee 17 10 11,278 10 10,181 
New Jersey......... 7 5 4,294 5 4,221 
ME Save ciihee 8 1 150 3 500 
Pennsylvania - 
Lehigh Valley..... 27 24 14,119 25 15,115 
CD eikeainrd on 1 1 116 1 106 
Schuylkill Valley. .13 11 10,862 12 10,283 
Lower Susquehanna.10 8 8,333 8 8,103 
Lebanon Valley...12 7 5,878 7 6,300 
Pittsburgh District .36 35 95,399 35 90,864 
re 2 1,850 3 2,400 
Shenango Valley...19 17 27,707 17 28,554 
Western Penn..... 18 17 22,106 17 20,778 
Maegan én kc ceca 5 4 6,989 4 7,351 
Wheeling District....12 10 19,957 9 18,550 
Ohio: 
Mahoning Valley...15 13 26,388 12 24.700 
Cent. and Northern.16 14 27,789 15 30,448 
Hocking Valley.... 3 2 1,000 2 900 
Hanging Rock..... 12 9 5,888 11 7,683 
a ae a Wa ead oie 19 16 32,124 17 33,360 
EE, feo as aincx Se > 1 934 1 940 
eee a 1 1,318 1 919 
. ee 5 5 4,987 5 5,080 
ee 1 1 841 1 851 
I cata nw Pie ep 4 4 5,370 5 5,880 
rr 1 1 350 0 0 
The South: 
eee 23 17 10.124 18 11,734 
TROREORT occ ces 8 4 1,735 4 1,543 
MNO osc cisces 41 28 26.826 29 27,226 
Tennessee ........16 15 8,171 16 9,425 
I bree aaa ee 1 1 542 1 730 
North Carolina.... 1 1 400 0 0 
Totals jnis dene 294 $84,825 294 387,725 


A few belated returns of production have slightly 
modified our report of the production of coke and an- 
thracite pig iron for June. The corrected total is 1,673,- 
465 gross tons, as compared with 1,673,228 previously 
reported. The only furnaces which do not report are Lees- 
port in the Schuylkill Valley, Ainey in the Lehigh Valley 
and Sarah in the Hanging Rock region, whose aggregate 
output we estimate at 6200 gross tons. 


Product of Steel Companies. 


It is interesting to segregate from the total product 
that of the steel companies. Our reports include all the 
furnaces of the United States Steel Corporation, Jones & 
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Laughlin, Clairton, Bethlehem, Lackawanna, Cambria, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, Colorado, Wheeling and the 
Northern furnaces of the Republic Company. These to- 
gether made in April 963,097 gross tons, in May 1,033,- 
515 gross tons and in June 1,019,313 gross tons. 





OBITUARY. 


AUGUSTUS E. W. PAINTER. 


Augustus E. W. Painter, formerly a very prominent 
iron manufacturer and financier of Pittsburgh, died July 
7 at his residence in Allegheny, Pa., after an illness of 
eight weeks of diabetes. Mr. Painter was in his sixtieth 
year and was a son of the late Jacob Painter, junior 
member of the firm of Zug & Painter, pioneer iron manu- 
facturers of Pittsburgh. He was born in Allegheny, June 
29, 1844, and received a preliminary education in the 
academies of Pittsburgh and Allegheny. After the death 
of Jacob Painter, Augustus became the head of the firm, 
which was later reorganized as the J. Painter & Sons 
Company. He was educated at the Renssalaer Polytech- 
nic Institute at Troy, and his engineering training espe- 
cially fitted him for the iron business. He made such a 
success of the operation of the mills that he and the 
members of his family amassed a fortune before the com- 
pany was absorbed by the American Steel Hoop Com- 
pany. On the death of John W. Chalfant Mr. Painter 
was made president of the People’s National Bank, and 
he devoted the remainder of his life to building and 
strengthening that group of financial institutions known 
as the “iron men’s banks,” the People’s National and the 
Safe Deposit & Trust Company. In addition he was a 
director of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad Com- 
pany and the Mackintosh-Hemphill Company. 

CHARLES C. MARTIN. 

Charles C. Martin, consulting engineer of the De- 
partment of Bridges of New York City and a man of 
high reputation in the engineering world, was found dead 
in bed on Saturday morning, July 11, at the summer 
home of his son, Kingsley L. Martin, at Far Rockaway, 
L. IL. his death being due apparently to apoplexy. 
Charles C. Martin was born in Springneld, Bradford 
County, Pa., on August 30, 1831. He took a course of 
study at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, at Troy, 
N. Y., where he was graduated as a civil engineer in 
1856. He spent a year in the institute as an instructor 
and then went to Brooklyn, where he secured a position 
as rodman in the engineering department of the city 
water works. He rose in a short time to the position of 
assistant engineer, and in a few years was appointed 
general superintendent and chief consulting engineer of 
the Trenton Locomotive Mfg. Company of Trenton, N. J. 
Mr. Martin was engaged in the building of a large rail- 
road bridge over the Savannah River when the Civil 
War broke out and he returned to Brooklyn. During the 
war he did special work as an engineer in the Brooklyn 
Navy Yard. He took a position as chief engineer in the 
employ of the late James S. T. Stranahan, and super- 
vised the construction of the Atlantic Docks. Later he 
became chief engineer for the contracting firm of Kings- 
ley & Keeney and superintended the laying of the 48-inch 
water main from East New York along Atlantic avenue. 
He afterward became identified as chief engineer with 
the laying out of Prospect Park, Brooklyn, holding this 
position until January, 1870, when John A. Roebling was 
selected to build the Brooklyn Bridge. Mr. Roebling ap- 
pointed his son, Col. Washington A. Roebling, as his first 
assistant, and Mr. Martin as his second assistant. From 
that time until the big bridge was thrown open to the 
public in May, 1883, Mr. “Martin labored as assistant en- 
gineer. Then Colonel Roebling retired, and Mr. Martin 
was made chief engineer and superintendent of the 
bridge. Under one title or another Mr. Martin held the 
position of engineer in charge of the maintenance of the 
bridge up to the time of his death. 

NOTES. 


WILLIAM G. HOWELL, who died June 8 at La Grange- 
ville, N. Y., in his seventy-first year, was for many years 
identified with the iron business in the East. Mr. Howell 
was born of Welsh parents in France in 1833. When he 
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was but a few weeks old his parents returned to Wales. 
He served in different iron mills in Wales until 1860, 
when he went to Spain to start a mill at Garucha. From 
Spain he returned to Wales about 1865. While in Wales 
Mr. Howell was one of the first, if not the first, to put to 
practical use q three-high roll train. In 1867 he came to 
this country and assumed charge of the rolling mills of 
the Burden Iron Company of Troy, N. Y., and in later 
years built mills at Londonderry, Nova Scotia, Chester, 
Philadelphia, Conshohocken, Pa. In April, 1899, while 
managing the mills of Peck, Benny & Co. of Montreal, he 
was stricken with paralysis, but in the following year 
recovered and was induced to return to Montreal, but in 
February, 1902, failing health compelled him to resign his 
position and retire. 


The Swedish Lancashire 


BY BIRGER F. BURMAN, SPARROW’S POINT, MD. 


Iron. 





Every one in any way connected with iron, whether as 
a maker or as a merchant, knows very well from where 
he can obtain the best kind of that metal. Sweden is 
famous for her first-class iron, and it is the same Swedish 
“Lancashire” wrought iron which the blacksmith in Syria 
as well as the merchant of America asks for when he 
wants “the best kind of iron.” It is not my intention 
to describe in detail the work as it is carried on in Swe 
den. I shall deal only with: 

1, The raw material used. 

2. How a relatively large output, together with least 
possible reduction in weight of pig iron used, is obtained. 

8. Bad iron, and how first-class product is made. 

4. Why Swedish “ Lancashire” often is called “ The 
best iron in the world.” 

5. The possibilities of other countries rich in charcoal 
making as good a “ Lancashire” iron as the Swedish. 

I.—Raw Material Used. 

When converting pig iron into wrought iron by this 
method the following facts must be taken into considera- 
tion: 

a. The pig iron is smelted in contact with the fuel. 

b. The process is both oxidizing, to eliminate the dif- 
ferent elements of the pig iron, and is also reducing so 
far as it bears on the recovery of the iron from the slag. 

ec. The slag produced is continually used as an oxidiz- 
ing agent heat after heat. 

In the manufacture of Lancashire iron the presence of 
sulphur and phosphorus must be avoided as far as pos- 
sible. Coke, therefore, cannot be used, as its high sul- 
phur would be taken up by the iron. If an effort be made 
to keep it in the slag by making the latter highly cal- 
careous the heat necessary for the production of such a 
slag would be inadequate and extremely bad iron would 
be produced in another way than through the presence of 
sulphur. The two elements named are not, hewever, so 
dangerous in the Lancashire as in Bessemer or open 
hearth processes. The slag is very rich in ferrous oxide, 
and because this base is a good carrier of sulphide of 
iron a considerable amount of the sulphur in the pig is 
brought over into the slag. The slag when continually 
used, would, however, very soon become saturated with 
phosphorus and sulphur, and thus be unable to take up 
more. All of the sulphur and phosphorus present in the 
hearth would then have to be taken up by the iron in 
the smelting. For these reasons it is best not to have 
them in the hearth at all. An amount of 0.03 per cent. 
sulphur and 0.08 per cent. phosphorus in the pig iron 
is not dangerous. 

Of other elements, only carbon, silicon and manga- 
mese are of importance. Others, such as copper, &c., do 
not appear in the Swedish Lancashire pig iron—at least 
not in any amount to speak of, They are neglected here. 
As a pig iron of this kind must melt quickly, refine easily 
and give a comparatively tough and acid slag, great care 
must be taken with the three elements named. Carbon 
as graphite makes the pig melt very slowly, and as 
graphite indicates a greater amount of silicon in the 
pig it is best to have it present—at least partly—as com- 
bined carbon. High silicon would not only delay refining 
but would also produce too acid a slag. A greater 
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amount of manganese present would cause a very bad 
iron because of the thin, grainy, excessively basic slag it 
makes. 

One single grade of pig iron cannot be used. Such a 
pig iron, anyhow, would after some time of running 
cause a slag unsuitable for obtaining good wrought iron; 
this not only because the slag is used over and over 
again, but also because the pigs never are perfectly clean 
from sand. Add to this variations in the temperature 
of the blast, variations in the character of the charcoal, 
&e., and there is no wonder that it is impossible to have 
a standard analysis for pig iron for this method. As 
the quality of the iron entirely depends on the slag, there 
is no better way than to use one’s eyes in selecting the 
right grades of pig iron and the right proportions of 
same. One week there is need of more siliceous or grayer 
pig iron, during another week perhaps more white iron 
can be used. I have found a mixture of half white and 
half gray pig iron of following analysis very good: 


White. Gray. 

Percent. Per cent. 
I II 5 iin kG 4458 oe eeR 0.400 3.500 
SI ons cic gcc ag alread me @-80 SRR Not analyzed 
EE snl Cav wae bene het 5645.0 05 nav ee ok ce 65 0.230 0.400 
rg er ee ee ee ed ee 0.150 0.200 
WEEE s5+0'o0 s003 9 SRR MRS RMKeNe sense 0.007 0.006 
PRG cco dnddevada avd cakes aneee ens 0.065 0.060 


This mixture had to be changed to one-third white 
and two-thirds gray—often even more gray—in order to 
get a good product. 

Charcoal made of fir tree is generally used. Some- 
times an addition of leaf-tree charcoal is made, but that 
is exceptional. In all cases the fuel is washed in water 
in order to get rid of sand, &c. 


It.—Maximum Output with Minimum Waste. 

The difference between the weight of pig iron charged 
and the weight of the iron made is the loss due to oxi- 
dation of the different elements in the pig iron. This 
loss may be greater or less, because a certain amount of 
iron is always bound to go over into the slag. But as 
such oxidation of iron is equivalent to an economic loss 
every effort is made to avoid it, or, as the puddlers call it, 
to “take back ” iron again from the slag. From a waste 
of about 15 to 20 per cent. 20 years ago many works 
have now come down to an average of 11 per cent. and 
even lower, occasionally as low as between 8 and 9 per 
cent. 

In running a Lancashire hearth two ways may be 
chosen from: Either a quick cold running, or a slower 
hot running heat. When using white pig iron in connec- 
tion with relatively cold blast and bad fuel the pigs 
“melt like butter,” and as the temperature in the hearth 
is low and the coals are bad, oxidation of both silicon, 
manganese and iron is easily done. The slag becomes 
very rich in iron, highly oxidized, and even though the 
temperature be low carbon is taken away rapidly. As a 
result the melting is done in a short time, but much of 
the iron has been carried into the slag. The output per 
week may be large, but the loss is too great and the 
product often bad. Hence this kind of running is not so 
economical as the slower, hot running. When using a 
higher silicon pig iron a relatively hot blast, a deep and 
wide hearth, with tuyeres directed more toward the bot- 
tom of the hearth, and good coal, the melting will take a 
longer time, but the output of iron will be the largest 
possible and the loss in weight of pig iron comparatively 
small. 

High temperature hampers the oxidation of silicon. 
Probably the removal of that element in this case takes 
place after carbon has been taken away—at least to a 
great extent. High temperature is again desirable for 
the oxidation of the carbon. But as little of either iron 
or silicon is oxidized at the beginning there is too little 
‘highly oxidized iron in the slag to surrender oxygen to 
the carbon in the pig. The refining will therefore pro- 
ceed very slowly. It is a question whether at the same 
time the great heat in the hearth is able to reduce iron 
from the slag by the white hot coal. The yield of iron 
is high and the slag scarcely suffices. I know for a fact 
that if a great heap of slag were ready to be used when 
starting the furnaces for hot working, after some time a 
large portion of such heap would be taken away. Where 
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had the slag gone? As the quantity of received iron at 
the same time was larger than ever, it seems possible that 
a reduction of iron by carbon, similar to that in a blast 
furnace at certain occasions, had taken place. The fol- 
lowing figures from a Swedish iron works are considered 
good: 950 pounds of charcoal used for producing 2240 
pounds iron, and 10.50 per cent. waste of pig iron used. 


III,—Bad Iron and How First-Class Product is Made. 


Nowadays there is little fear of red short and cold 
short iron, because the blast furnace is keenly watched 
and phosphorus and sulphur are never allowed to enter 
the pig iron, but Lancashire iron is troubled with another 
kind of evil scarcely less feared than those mentioned. 
I mean “raw shortness.” It causes the same appearance 
as red shortness, but is not caused by sulphur; it is a 
certain kind of slag present in the iron as sand grains, 
which, when the iron is worked, especially at a certain 
temperature, diminishes the strength of the iron, causing 
cracks wherever the slag corns are gathered. Lancashire 
iron always contains more or less slag, but the amount is 
not responsible for the raw shortness. It depends upon 
the quality of the slag with which the iron is made, 
whether or not it can stand the test. A slag is good when 
it has its melting temperature, or rather sintering tem- 
perature, as near as possible to that of iron; also, when 
it is tough. Such a slag, which belongs to the more acid 
type, is able to follow the consistency of the iron up and 
down, and remains in the iron in the form of coherent 
particles. When the iron is being worked a tough slag 
does not cause cracks in the iron as the dry unsintered 
slag is likely to do. It will either leave the iron smoothly 
or remain in it, in no case interfering with the cohesion 
of the iron particles. The bad slag is usually too basic 
in character; it has a high melting temperature and is 
very short—just like sand. It is of white color in the 
hearth, and when the iron bloom is hammered leaves it 
as flying sand grains. It is rich in iron. The good Lan- 
cashire slag I have found to be of light red in color in 
the hearth. When putting an iron rod into the slag bath 
it is covered with a long, thin, coherent sheet of slag. 
While working the iron bloom under the hammer the in- 
closed slag leaves it gently in similar thin sheets, which 
first cover the iron bloom itself, but after a few moments 
fall down on the anvil or beside it. No rain of sand 
grains occurs. In order to get out as much slag as possi- 
ble it is of great importance to operate the hammer im- 
mediately after the iron bloom has been placed on the 
anvil. 

But even though an experienced eye is pretty well able 


‘to judge the character of the iron when on the anvil, a 


test must be made once or twice a week. In Sweden this 
test is usually made in the following way: A little bar of 
about 54 x % inch, or 1 x % inch, is made up, either as 
hammered or as rolled iron. In the blacksmith’s forge 
this is now heated with caution until sparks from the 
iron indicate that the exterior parts of the rod begin to 
burn. It is then taken out and allowed to cool slowly 
until it is light red. Usually the testing is done by punch- 
ing conical holes in the bar. If the iron is good those 
parts of the rod between the holes and edges of the bar 
fail to show cracks. If bad, the many cracks demand 
an instant change in the pig iron. A very simple way, if 
the iron is getting bad, is to use proportionately more of 
gray pig iron, which is equivalent to increasing the 
amount of silica in the slag. A more siliceous slag, tough 
and coherent, will be obtained and consequently a better 
iron result. Of course, the slag might already be too 
siliceous, but that is too exceptional a case; then of course 
another kind of pig iron has to be used, and the temper- 
ature in the hearth to be lowered. 
1V.—Why Swedish ** Lancashire *’ Often is Called ** The 
Best [ron in the World.” 

When putting down figures concerning this Lancashire 

wrought iron a true opinion is difficult to get, because the 
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analyses of the hearth s\ag differ so much and are, in fact, 
almost impossible to get right. Therefore, the analyses 
below may serve as indicators only, giving an idea about 
the iron and its slags: 


Wrought 

Pig iron. iron. 
Percent. Per cent. 
NE tii 4d dialach ea nd eee ake es aed 0.280 0.001 
POO CTE TOC ET CE CCT TET Te 0.150 0.010 
POU a veccrcqndteseeaavesnuceeds ee aut 0.064 0.041 
CEE Nvb.6tce ens dcdadeebens leddawcuséand 0.012 0.005 
COO Se sie i i hks KR ERS eR Dewees oe 0.040 


Surely this iron (analyzed a few years ago) was pure. 
It was always considered very good, although the testing 
machine did not show very high figures. A sample of the 
hearth slag taken at the end of a cold heat showed the 
following analysis: 


Per cent. 
Need ee need cnnde edaa dm enc umae ae eeldewanesesaes 8.16 
ee Qs D6 bd cad ccdanen Ohm aoe bbeeais Cebaase ae 14.52 
PN I aed, 5's ic sl oa he ee ea eo a eo ere 71.82 
PE GENES vs Cavadccicdasnncdunedeeereuneuates 2.82 


A remarkable feature of Lancashire iron is its iow 
carbon contents and its great malleability. But that is 
not sufficient to make it the “ best iron in the world.” 
Any kind of iron may get that name if it is good for 
some special purpose. And, in fact, Swedish Lancashire 
would be useless in many cases where other kinds of iron 
or steel give good service. Even the physical tests are 
often in all respects much better with good Swedish open 
hearth steel than with the Lancashire wrought iron. In 
spite of this, however, and against all prophecies that 
the Swedish open hearth itself soon would kill the 
Swedish Lancashire industry, it still lives and furnishes 
the world with its products. There is a property of the 
Swedish Lancashire which has made it a favorite with 
every blacksmith in the world. While he must be very 
eareful in using steel, because it is easily burnt, and 
therefore he must have experience and a trained eye 
for different temperature, he has no trouble with this 
iron. It can be used by the most unskilled person, pro- 
vided it is good Lancashire; it can be heated and worked 
at almost any temperature; it can be twisted and ham- 
mered cold and hot, &c. 


V.—The Possibilities of Other Countries, Hich in 
Charcoal, Making as Good a “* Lancashire » as the 
Swedish. 


It is always explained that “ Sweden has good ores, 
hence she makes good iron.” That is true so far as acid 
Bessemer or open hearth is concerned, but I doubt if 
the same can be applied to Lancashire iron. As shown 
above, sulphur and phosphorus, if present in the pig iron 
even to a considerable amount, do not interfere with the 
strength of the iron, hence the ores used for that pig 
iron may contain comparatively much of these elements. 
The presence of silicon and carbon in the pig depends 
entirely on the blast furnace; therefore only manganese, 
copper, &c., are to be feared if the ores contain those 
elements to any considerable amount. When one knows 
the analysis of the pig iron to be used it is easy to make 
up a burden for the blast furnace in order to get that 
iron—this if the ores are comparatively pure or suitable 
for the purpose. As it is also known that charcoal must 
be used, it will not do to have basic slag; the temperature 
would be too low for such a slag and consequently most 
of the sulphur must be removed by roasting the ore. In 
the furnace care must be exercised in the best reduction 
of iron, and this, too, by carbon monoxide and not by 
carbon. It will not do to use even charcoal made of hard 
wood; the temperature in the furnace would then be 
raised and consequently too much silicon be transmitted 
into the pig. Neither is too hot blast advisable. In 
short, the blast furnace has to be run comparatively cool, 
with the burden descending slowly. The following is 
an average analysis of blast furnace slags, samples taken 
continually during ten days’ running: 





Per cent. 

a oan ceRne ev nnneen a6 Chee e ahd ee hee eedawae ie 45.10 
BE dF Pian eo wka Cede weed eek nena oneae 5.83 
RG A iiddd i ead en dae eee es ee wea idcekaasee 85.96 
I ait a ties cicncd 6 siecnimcal a die x dngaadale acabdialah a ack alimots 10.76 
POET TE Ee Ee eT eee 0.47 
I Ns iia did bs win dda Ava dnemeddtaweusemae 1.77 
Ea Re eo ee yay Om Le SF et Rake 5 Ee 0.11 
Ns wd CC aes ds bd 6h 0 a ened « aes ds ua tae 100.00 





is 





The pig iron was the same as first mentioned above, 
white and gray alternately. 


Conclusions, 


A good Lancashire wrought iron may be obtained 
under the following conditions: 

1. If suitable ores can be obtained (much of the sul- 
phur can be eliminated by calcining the ores and a cer- 
tain quantity both of sulphur and phosphorus can be 
taken away in the Lancashire hearth). 

2. If the blast furnace is managed skillfully in ac- 
cordance with the rules given above. 

3. If the work in the blast furnace as well as in the 
Lancashire hearth is not carried on in a hurry. 

Finally, in making Lancashire it is the best policy 
to follow the golden rule, Lile mit Weile. 





MANUFACTURING. 


Iron and Steel.. 


The Laughlin Nail Company, Wheeling, W. Va., have closed 
down their cut nail factory and also their sheet mill plant for 
about two weeks for the purpose of taking semiannual in- 
ventory. Both plants are expected to resume operations on or 
before July 20. 

The Carnegie Steel Company will erect five additional open 
hearth furnaces of 50 tons capacity each at the South Sharon 
works, South Sharon, Pa., which will give this plant a com- 
plement of 17 50-ton furnaces. The two new blast furnaces 
under erection at South Sharon are getting along toward com- 
pletion, and it is the expectation to have them in operation 
some time this fall. 


The York Rolling Mill, York, Pa., which closed the latter 
part of June, resumed operation on Monday, July 13, the men 
working day and night. Repairs have been made and new ma- 
chinery added. 


The old Jefferson Steel Works, in Birmingham, Ala., recent- 
ly taken over by the Union Iron & Steel Company, 71 Broadway, 
New York, are being repaired preparatory to going into commis- 
sion at an early date. Besides Union Furnace, at Ironton. Ohio, 
the company are operating the Big Stone Gap iron property and 
furnaces, Big Stone Gap, Va.; Chatham Furnace, Chatham, N. 
Y., and Union Rolling Mil! & Foundry, at Denver, Col. 

Application has been made for a receiver for the Ohio Steel 
& Iron Specialty Company, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. The petl- 
tioners are B. Emmeron, Cleveland; Emmeron Bros., Akron; 
Wilkoff Bros., Youngstown. ‘The first named has filed a claim 
of $695.78, the second $556.95 and the last $38,000. 

The Tennessee Coal, Iren & Railroad Company are increasing 
the capacity of their steel plant at Ensley, Ala. 

The Juniata Steel & Iron Company, Greencastle, Ind., have 
reorganized the Board of Directors by filling the places of the 
three directors resigned with the election of R. L. O’Hair, pres- 
ident of the Central National Bank, Greencastle; S. J. Mack of 
the Penn-American Glass Company, Auderson, and Lewis B. 
Lathrop, Indianapolis. R. L. O'Hair has been elected presi- 
dent, superseding S. M. Strong, who has been appointed general 
manager. Some of the stockholders were exercised over rumors 
of the merging of this company with others and set about an 
investigation. 

The Andrews & Hitchcock Iron Company, at Youngstown, 
Ohio, have blown out both of their Hubbard furnaces, at Hub- 
bard, Ohio, for extensive repairs. As soon as these are finished 
the furnaces will go in blast again. 

The entire plant of the American Steel & Wire Company at 
Anderson has shut down for a month, during which $200,000 in 
improvements will be made. 

The American Tin Plate Company’s plant at Elwood, Ind., 
will not take the usual summer vacation. It is said there are 
orders ahead to keep the works going for two years. Although 
the employees are working under excessive heat and would like 
to avoid the necessity of it, they are not disposed to insist on a 
vacation as they did last year, when they asked for a three 
weeks’ lay off and got three months’. It has been difficult dur- 
ing the recent hot weather, however, to get a sufficient number 
of workmen to man the mills. 


The report that ten of the hot mills in the tin plate plant of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, at South Sharon, Pa., would be 
closed during August and the crews doubled up on the other ten 
is incorrect. The entire 20 mills in this plant will be operated 
right along unless hot weather should interfere. 


General Machinery. 


The ‘Advance Pump & Compressor Company, Battle Creek, 
Mich., advise us that they are in the market for wood working 
machinery for their pattern shop. 

The Ottumwa Iron Works, which have been doing business 
at Ottumwa, Iowa, since 1867, have been reorganized and in- 
corporated as a stock company. J. T. Hackworth, A. G. Har- 
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row and Allen Johnston, under whose direction the business 
was formerly conducted, have retired from the active manage- 
ment, although still financially interested, and the following 
new officers have been elected: Alfred Briggs, president; W. T. 
Harper, Jr., vice-president, and H. P. Keyhoe, secretary and 
treasurer. The Board of Directors of the new company are 
A. G. Harrow, Alfred Briggs, H. P. Keyhoe, John Wishart, L. 
Hambleton, W. T. Harper and Joseph Dain. The reorganized 
company took charge of the business July 1, continuing without 
interruption the working of the plant in the manufacture of 
hoisting engines and mining machinery, together with pumps, 
pipe and fittings and general supplies. It is the intention to 
enlarge and modernize the present plant. 


The Waltham Machine Works, Ellis & Sanderson, pro- 
prietors, Waltham, Mass., have plans prepared for an addition 
to their plant, but no contracts will be let until the carpenters’ 
strike is settled. 


The William Odemiller Machine Shop of York, Pa. will 
shortly be annexed to the works of the Tubular Axle Company 
of Emigsville, Pa. This plant will be considerably enlarged. 
Mr. Odemiller is now one of the proprietors of the Tubular 
Axle Works. 


The Philadelphia & Reading Railway locomotive shops, at 
Reading, Pa., with 2000 employees, are working only five days 
a week. This is the first retrenchment order in five years. 
Excellent condition of motive power and a large contract for 
new engines with the Baldwin Company is the cause given. 


Gay & Ward of Athol, Mass., manufacturers of milling, gear 
and other cutters, are to erect a new forge shop, 40 x 80 feet, 
one story high. Work on the new building will begin immediate- 
ly in the hope of having it ready for occupancy this season. Two 
steam hammers will be installed as a beginning, with the inten- 
tion of enlarging this part of the cquipment later on. Other 
minor improvements to the works are also being made. 


Richard T. Greene, shipwright, of Chelsea, Mass., is to estab- 
lish a machine shop at his yards. Tools will be installed in the 
present building. Mr. Greene's idea is to start his machine shop 
on a smal! scale and increase its equipment as his business de- 
mands it. At present his machine work is done outside. 


The Dunkhorst Bros. & Hartman Company, Syracuse, N. Y., 
expect to have their new forge shop in operation by August 1. 
All equipment has been purchased. 


The Roderick Lean Mfg. Company, Mansfield, Ohio, manufac- 
turers of agricultural implements, advise us that they are in the 
market for wood working machinery, drill presses, shafting, pul- 
leys, &c., and a 50 horse-power gas engine for their new plant. 
The punches, shears and some of the presses have been arranged 
for. ‘The building will be 60 x 212 feet, two stories high. 


The recently incorporated Stone-Working Machine Company, 
41-43 Wall street, New York, will put on the market some new 
stone working machinery which they will have manufactured by 
contract, Later a plant may be erected.. W. F. Ranney is gen- 
eral manager. 


The Holson Motor Patents Company, Limited, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., recently incorporated, will acquire a smal! plant for man- 
ufacturing Gyroscope motors for demonstration purposes only, 
their intention being to license other companies to build the 
machines. M. B. Church is chairman and general manager and 
M. Clay Church secretary. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Los Angeles Railroad Company, Los Angeles, Cal., are 
purchasing equipment for a Jarge substation, to be located In 
the center of the city. ‘The station will be built in the center 
of what is known as the Plaza, along side of which practically 
all the car lines at Los Angeles puss. The company have pur- 
chased water power transmitted in the form of three-phase 
alternating current to the city and the substation under con- 
struction will secure its power from this source. The station 
will be fed by two 15,000-volt, three-phase, transmission lines 
coming from the power supply, and will be equipped with six 
6000-kw. induction motor generator sets, with lowering trans- 
formers, tu be supplied by the Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. 
Company, and 2000-ampere one-hour rating storage battery, 
which will be furnished by the Electric Storage Battery Com- 
pany of Philadelphia. The motor generators will be equipped 
to carry a temporary overload of 2000 amperes each, and the 
battery will carry 4000 amperes for a short time. The station, 
it will be noted, is thus to have a capacity of 16,000 amperes 
at 550 and 600 volts. The capacity of the station is intended 
to meet the demands of the company, including such cars of 
other companies which enter the city over their tracks for the 
next three years. R. S. Masson, consulting electrical engineer, 
706 Lankershim Building, Los Angeles, and 232 Crocker Build- 
ing, San Francisco, is in charge of the work. 


The new plant of the Pilling-Kruse Air Engine Works, Bucy- 
rus, Ohio, is 75 x 160 feet, two stories. The machinery Is in- 
stalled and the company are prepared to build compressed air 
hoisting engines, both stationary and portable, and to design 


any appliance upon which a compressed air engine can be 
used. 


J. F. Hogan & Co., Marion, Ind., have incorporated, to manu- 
facture portable and stationary boilers and everything in the 
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sheet metal line. The capital stock of the new company is 
$10,000. J. R. Bennett has been elected president, J. F. Hogan 
manager and W. J. Dean secretary and treasurer, who, with H. 
M. Gilchrist and L. T. Hixon, constitute the stockholders. The 
company’s shops are equipped with a complete line of pneu- 
matic tools. 


The Electric Light Commissioners of Logansport, Ind., will 
receive bids until August 31 for two steam boilers, with a ca- 
pacity of 350 horse-power each. 


A 100 horse-power Corliss engine, 125 horse-power boiler, 
generators, &c., are required by the Abbeville Electric Light 
Company, composed of J. L. Bankston and J. M. Warren of 
Abbeville, Ga. The company are to install an electric light and 
power plant which they hope to have ready for operation by 
December. 


The Cleveland Foundry Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have re- 
cently added to their equipment a Westinghouse 100-kw., 250- 
volt, engine type generator, and 14 direct current motors, rang- 
~ ing in capacity from 5 to 30 horse-power, together with the 
necessary switchboard and auxiliary apparatus. The Corlett 
Engineering Company are the engineers. The Cleveland Worsted 
Mills are also installing two additional Westinghouse 3-phase 
alternators, one of 400-kw. and the other of 100-kw. capacity ; 
also several Westinghouse type C induction motors, aggregating 
about 600 horse-power, which will be used to drive the line 
shafting In the mills. 


Foundries. 


The S. Obermayer Company of Cincinnati and Chicago, man- 
ufacturers of foundry facings and equipments, have secured the 
contract for the entire foundry equipment of the new technical 
school of the University of Chicago; also the contract for the 
entire foundry equipment of the Crane School of the city of 
Chicago. In these contracts are included complete outfits for 
both brass and iron foundries, and these two technical depart- 
ments will have the most complete and modern brass and iron 
foundries of any technical institution in the country. Con- 
tracts are to be completed for the opening of the school term, 
September 1. 


The Emmert Mfg. Company of Waynesboro, Pa., will build 
a foundry in connection with their present plant. The rapid 
growth of business and numerous delays met in obtaining cast- 
ings from other foundries have necessitated this move. The 
contracts for the building have not been let. 


The Davis Car Wheel Company have been organized at 
Moundsville, W. Va., with a capital of $100,000. The in- 
corporators are: C. L. Sanford, Bellaire; A. J. List, J. M. 
Birch, M. L. Ott and G. A. Laughlin of Wheeling, W. Va.. and 
others. It is understood that the company will erect a large 
plant at Moundsville for the manufacture of car wheels. 


The Ohio Valley Steel Foundry Company of Pittsburgh, 
with a capital stock of $150,000, were granted a charter at 
Charleston, W. Va., last week. The new company propose to 
build a large foundry at Padder City, a new industrial town 
on the Ohio River, between Clarksburg and Sistersville. 


The Acme Foundry Company, Detroit, Mich., manufacturers 
of gray iron castings, have purchased a site on Beecher avenue 
upon which they will erect a new foundry, 90 x 100 feet. The 
officers are: Edward J. Woodison, president; F. G. Christian, 
secretary, and William Kahl, treasurer and superintendent. 


The Chicago Car Wheel & Foundry Company, successors to 
the Ft. Wayne Foundry & Machine Company, have located on 
the Chicago Junction Railroad, in the packing house district, 
Chicago, the plant having been removed from Forty-seventh 
street and the Rock Island tracks. The reorganization of the 
Ft. Wayne Foundry & Machine Company was made for the 
purpose of interesting $150,000 additional capital. 


The Vulcan Iron Company of Chester, Pa., have received 
orders for ladles and oven cars for a new steel plant at New 
Haven, Conn. 

Bridges and Buildings. 

The report that the American Bridge Company had lost 
contracts amounting to $1,000,000 as a result of the failure 
of the Municipal Assembly of St. Louis to grant railroad fran- 
chises is incorrect. It is true, however, that a portion of the 
St. Louis Terminal work had to be canceled by reason of the 
inability of the railroad officials to secure necessary local legis- 
lation. The American Bridge Company are now doing a very 
large amount of railroad work in St. Louis, preparatory to 
handling the crowds that will attend the fair next year. 


The Noelke-Richards Iron Works, Indianapolis, Ind., have 
been awarded the contracts for the steel superstructure and the 
grille and ornamental iron work of the new interurban terminal 
station at Indianapolis. The contracts amount to $130,000, and 
the steel work calls for the employment of 1850 tons of mate- 
rial. The contracts were awarded at the office of D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co., Chicago, architects. Other bidders on the same con- 
tracts were the American Bridge Company of New York, Jones 
& Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh; Pothoff & Frey Iron 
Works and L. Schreiber & Sons Company, Cincinnati; McClin- 
tock-Marshall Construction Company, Pittsburgh; Stewart Iron 
Works, Cincinnati; Hansel-Ellcott Iron Works, and South Hal- 
eted Street Iron Works, Chicago, and the Brown-Ketcham Iron 
Works of Indianapolis. 
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Fires. 


A portion of the axle plant of the Standard Iron & Steel 
Company, at Burnham, Pa., was burned July 5, involving a 
loss of $25,000, fully insured. The building will be repaired 
at once. , 


Three buildings of the Laflln Powder Works, at Laflin, Pa., 
were wrecked by an explosion July 13. 


The Bellefonte Window Company’s plant, at Bellefonte, Pa., 
was burned July 12, causing a loss of about $60,000. 


The plant of the Yatman Rubber Company, Kearny, N. J., 
was destroyed by fire July 11, entailing a loss of $25,000. 


The Hornellisville Foundry, Hornellsville, N. Y., was de- 
stroyed by fire July 8. The loss is placed at $30,000. 


The mi!l of the Stark Paper Company, Shaftsbury, Vt., was 
destroyed by fire July 14, entailing a loss of $15,000. 


Hardware. 


The plant of the Page Woven Wire Fence Company, at 
Monessen, Pa., has beer closed down and will remain idle until 
Monday, August 17, in order to make necessary repairs. How- 
ever, the main factory of this concern, which is located at 
Adrian, Mich., continues manufacturing both wire and iron 
fencing during the summer months, even though the mill at 
Monessen is temporarily closed, as the heavy demand for 
fencing necessitates continuous operation of the Adrian plant. 


The Hart Mfg. Company of Greenville, Ohio, manufacturers 
of door and window screens, who have just closed their first 
season in their new plant, have found it necessary to enlarge 
by the erection of a new two-story brick building, 135 x 136, 
to be used as a warehouse. The contract for this addition has 
just been let. The season's trade with them has been more 
than gratifying. 

The Matthews Edge Tool Works. Matthews, Ind.. and the 
Central Tool Works of Jonesboro, Ind., have been bought by 
and merged into the East Chicago Co-operative Edge Tool Com- 
pany, who will erect a plant at East Chicago. F. F. Bartlett 
Matthews was the chief promoter of the new company. 


Miscellaneous, 


The West Lafayette Stamping & Enamel Company have 
been organized, at Coshocton, Ohio. with a capital stock of 
$50,000. D. A. Raiff is president and John Kirk secretary. 


The Standard Steel Car Company of Pittsburgh, with works 

at Butler, Pa.. have decided to increase their capital stock from 

2,000.000 to $5,000,000, and in addition will issue bonds to 

the amount of $2,000,000. The main building will be extended 

by an addition of 240 x 500 feet. It is the intention to make 

sufficient increase in their capacity to allow them to turn out 
about 100 steel cars per day. 


The Long-Arm System Company, Cleveland, Ohio, have re- 
ceived orders for all standard navy swing doors and coal bunk- 
er trimming doors required for the United States battle ships 
“ Rhode Island” and “ New Jersey,” building at the Fore River 
shipyards, Quincy, Mass. They have also under construction 
all navy standard swinging and coal bunker trimming doors 
required for the United States cruisers “ Colorado” and “ Penn- 
syivania,”’ and for the Turkish cruiser “ Mejidia,” building at 
the Cramp shipyards, Philadelphia. 


The Trumbull Electric Mfg. Company. Plainville, Conn., 
have about completed a two-story and basement addition to 
their plant, 35 x 50 feet. The machinery has been purchased. 


The Reading Gas Fixture Company of Reading, Pa., will 
apply for a charter July 31. The company have a pald up 
capital of $50,000, in $50 shares. The incorporators are H. M. 
Cohen, C. N. Kissinger, H. F. Kantner and Gustave Bromund 
of Reading, and Nicholas Dennebaum of Pottsville. Mr. Kis- 
singer is president, Mr. Cohen vice-president and C. W. Kis- 
singer secretary and treasurer. The product will be all kinds 
of brass fixtures. 


It is reported that the Middletown Car Company of Middle- 
town, Pa., are considering seriously combining with one of the 
larger car building concerns. 


The Pittsburgh Reduction Company expect that by fall the 
output of their lower Niagara works will be increased about 
50 per cent. This plant is located on the lands of the Niagara 
Falls Hydraulic Power & Mfg. Company, the product being 
aluminum. 


Representatives of the recently organized United States 
Packing Company were in Kansas City a few weeks ago look- 
ing for a site for their plant. It is understood that about 
$1,000,000 is to be invested in buildings and equipment. 
Governor James H. Peabody, Denver, Col., is interested. 


None of the machinery equipment was damaged by the fire 
which recently burned part of the plant of the Riddle Coach 
& Hearse Company, Ravenna, Ohio. 


A coppersmiths’ shop, 49 x 73 feet, is being added to the 
equipment of the Fore River Shipyard on Quincy Point, Boston 
harbor. ‘The new building is alongside the fitting out basin 
and is planned to be extended along the dock as future needs 
may require. It will ultimately include a riggers’ loft and a 
paint shop. The construction of the addition at the seaward 
end of the fitting out dock is being pushed fast. The founda- 
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tion piling has been set, and work on the concrete walls will 
begin at once. When completed the dock and the gantry crane 
tracks upon it will be 1200 feet long. 


The New England Brazing Company, Stoneham, Mass., have 
organized for the brazing of cast iron and other metals. The 
company lately brazed the spokes in a 22-ton fly wheel for F. 
W. Bird & Co., Walpole, Mass., and they state that the engine 
is now running satisfactorily. J. A. Jones of 5 Odd Fellows’ 
Block is interested. 


The Cambria Stee] Company, Johnstown, Pa., are building 
1000 steel gondola cars for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad, which are being delivered at the rate of about 30 per 


day. 
Oe 


The Wabash Railroad in Pittsburgh. 

Masoury and grading contracts amounting to over 
$4,000,000 are about to be let by the Wabash road for its 
Pittsburgh extension. The work of preparing for these lines 
has been going steadily ahead, and much of the territory 
through which the lines will be run is being inspected 
by George J. Gould. Bids were asked this week for the 
masonry and grading of the greater part of the Greene 
County line of the Wabash. The part of the line which 
will now be put under contract without delay is that run- 
ning from Patterson’s Mills, near Hickory, Washington 
County, to Waynesburg, via Washington, Pa. The dis- 
tance is 37 miles, and the cost is expected to be approxi- 
mately $2,000,000. The work will be heavy in places, but 
the line is to be a thoroughly modern one, with light 
grades and easy curves. The part of this work from Pat- 
terson’s Mills to Washington forms the western half of 
the “ V ” which will connect the Greene County line with 
the through line. It is intended as the western outlet 
and also the western inlet to the coal and coke country 
and for through business. The work on the eastern 
half of the “ V,” which will extend from Bishop via 
Canonsburg to Washington, is also ready for the start of 
construction. This contract covers 12 miles, and is ex- 
pected to amount to about $700,000. This will be the 
route between Pittsburgh and the East. In addition to 
this work there is also-another 12-mile line extending 
from Waynesburg to the State line, which is nearly ready 
for contractors. This will cost about $700,000. This line 
will connect the Greene County line with the Buckhan- 
non & Northern, which extends from the West Virginia- 
Pennsylvania line to Belington, there connecting with the 
West Virgina Central. The Saw Mill run of the Wabash, 
extending through the southern end of Pittsburgh from 
the main line to the junction with the Union Railroad of 
the Carnegie Steel Company, is also about ready for let- 
ting, after a number of unexpected delays. The line will 
cost about $700,000. 


The Boiler Makers’ Strike in Pittsburgh.—The long 
standing strike between the boiler makers and their em- 
ployers in the Pittsburgh district, and which has been on 
since May 1, will be submitted to arbitration in the next 
few days. Manufacturers are determined to adhere to their 
original compromise proposition, but the men have shown 
a willingness to arbitrate the matter and the employers 
have also agreed. The boiler makers originally demanded 
an advance of 60 cents a day and a reduction in hours, 
from nine to eight. This was refused by their employers, 
who offered an advance of 25 cents a day, without any 
reduction in working hours. M. M. Garland, formerly 
president of the Amalgamated Association, now Surveyor 
of the Port in Pittsburgh, will be one of the mediators in 
the settlement of the strike. 

Jhaaeenemnamitaaidesammine 

The Puddling Scale.—Prrrspure, Pa., July 15, 1203.— 
At a conference held in Youngstown, Ohio, on Tuesday, 
July 14, between officials of the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion, James H. Nutt of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, and Robert Lawson of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
the price of puddling for July and August was fixed at 
$6.25 a ton. This price is fixed on a basis of 1.7 cents for 
bar iron, and under the old Amalgamated scale, which 
expired on June 13, the puddlers would have received but 
$6.1214 for boiling, but urder the terms of the new Amal- 
gamated scale, effective from July 1, the puddlers re- 
ceived an advance of 25 cents a ton for each advance of 
one-tenth cent a pound in price of bar iron. Muck rollers 
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will also receive a slight advance for July and August, 
being paid on the basis of $1.70 of the straight rate for 
puddling. Finishers will not receive any advance for 
July and August over rates paid for May and June. 


oe 


PERSONAL. 


F. C. Maurer, who was connected as traveling sales- 
man with the American Tube & Iron Company for nine 
years and with the Harrisburg Pipe & Pipe Bending 
Company for the past three years, has been appointed 
general sales agent of the Susquehanna Steel & Iron Com- 
pany. He will make his headquarters at Columbia, Pa. 

Col. Charles James, organizer, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Norway Iron & Steel Company of 
York, Pa., has resigned to become general manager of the 
Berwick Malleable Iron Company of Berwick, Pa., owned 
and operated by the American Car & Foundry Company. 
He will assume his new duties August 1. 

Geo. H. Gibson has resigned as manager of the adver- 
tising and publication department of the B. F. Sturte- 
vant Company of Boston, Mass., to accept an appointment 
with the International Steam Pump Company. Mr. Gib- 
son was formerly connected with the Westinghouse Com- 
pany’s publishing department of Pittsburgh, Pa., and was 
for two years a member of the editorial staff of the 
Engineering News of New York City. 

It is entirely probable that Alvin C. Dinkey, now gen- 
eral manager of the Homestead Steel Works, will be ap- 
pointed president of that concern, to succeed W. B. Corey, 
when his resignation has been presented. However, it 
will probably be some little time before Mr. Corey retires 
to give his entire attention to the position of assistant to 
the president, C. M. Schwab, of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 


Victor E. Edwards of the Morgan Construction Com- 
pany of Worcester, Mass., has returned from a short trip 
to Paris, in connection with the company’s contract with 
J. Moulton of Paris, manufacturer of steel and wire, for 
a Morgan continuous rod mill to roll two strands, together 
with furnaces, gas producers and other auxiliary ma- 
chinery, already referred to in The Iron Age. 


C. D. Rhodes, who has been connected with the II- 
linois Steel Company at Chicago, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales agent of the Lackawanna Steel Company, with 
headquarters at New York. 


—_—.- -— 


Pickands-Magee Coke Company.—The Pickands- 
Magee Coke Company, a new organization at Pittsburgh, 
who propose to take over and handle a part of the output 
of the Connellsville coke region, were chartered recently 
with a capital of $100,000. This it is proposed to increase 
as desired until the capitalization has reached $500,000. 
The company have opened offices on the twelfth floor of 
the Frick Building. They have working interests in 15 
plants now doing business in the Connellsville district, and 
in time it is hoped to obtain control of the greater part of 
these. In fact, most of them are now subordinated to 
the new corporation. The Pickands-Magee Company are 
made up of members of Pickands, Brown & Co. of Chi- 
cago, and the president and treasurer is W. C. Magee, 
for many years vice-president of the Frick Coke Com- 
pany. He will have charge of the interests of the com- 
pany at Pittsburgh. Many of the smaller companies in 
the Connellsville district, who are subordinated to Pick- 
ands-Magee Company, are now shipping only from two to 
three cars of coke a day, all of the rest of their output 
going to the new company. At the conclusion of the 
contracts which the older and smaller works now hold 
with consumers it is the desire to merge them into the 
interests of the new company. The plants now controlled 
by Pickands-Magee Coke Company have a daily output of 
100 cars. 

ames 

It is reported that the United States Steel Corporation 
will convert the sheet mill which was erected by the 
Sharon Steel Company at Sharon, Pa., but never operated, 
into a tin plate mill. This, with the existing tin plate 
mills at Sharon, would make the largest works of its kind 
in the world, having an aggregate of 40 hot mills. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades. 








The event of the week was the purchase by the United 
States Steel Corporation of a half interest in the Clair- 
ton furnace and steel plant of the Crucible Steel Com- 
pany of America, which further reduces the tonnage of 
steel available in the open market of the Central West. 

The halt in the buying movement in nearly all 
branches of the iron and steel trades continues. So far 
as Foundry Pig Iron is concerned the action of the asso- 
ciated Southern furnaces does not appear, from present 
indications, to have stimulated buying, which is not sur- 
prising in view of the fact that other producers had al- 
ready arrived at the basis of $13.50 for No. 2 Birming- 
ham, and had in fact gone below it, and since have been 
The labor situation at Bir- 


mingham is unchanged, and it seems likely that some 


making further sales at $13. 


banking of furnaces will begin this week. It is interest- 


ing to note that an unsuccessful effort was made at the 
meeting of the Southern furnaces to reach an agreement 
not to sell to consumers who have undelivered orders in 
the books of the members of the association. It is cer- 
tainly a crying evil in the iron trade that contracts are 
so lightly repudiated on the first sign of a declining 
market. 

The situation in Bessemer Pig in the Central West is 
interesting. It is understood that based upon the pros- 
pective consumption, the leading interest will not alone 
require the entire tonnage which its furnaces produce, 
and the Iron it has purchased in the open market, but will 
also have to cover a deficit, even assuming that all the 
delinquent Iron is delivered. Should it be found neces- 
sary to start the one Bessemer Steel plant, now under- 
going repairs, then the deficit will be considerably in- 
creased. 

Chicago reports that further commitments for Rails 
for 1904 have been made. They aggregate about 300,000 
tons and include the St. Paul, Harriman and Santa Fe 
orders. The Harriman work is divided between the II- 
linois and the Colorado mills. From Cincinnati comes 
the report that the Tennessee Company have secured an 
order for 30,000 tons of Rails for delivery during 1904 
from the Louisville & Nashville road, while it appears 
that an American mill has secured a Canadian order for 
10,000 tons, with an additional quantity pending, in com- 
petition with European producers. On the other hand 
the report is confirmed that the Clark road purchased 
some weeks since 10,000 tons of German Rails, Pacific 
Coast delivery. 

There are rumors of some large sales of Steel Bil- 
lets, but these cannot be confirmed. The market is easier, 
and lower prices are being made by plants who are trying 
to market a moderate surplus above own requirements. 

Little is being done, generally speaking, in Finished 
Material. Chicago reports a large sale of Car Axles, and 
Pittsburgh notes a good order for Pipe. Structural Ma- 
terial is dull. Iron Bars show some weakness in nearly 
all markets. 

The condition of Old Material has been very unfavor- 
able to sellers for some time past. In some sections it 
has been well nigh unsalable, and sellers have been lower- 
ing nominal quotations rapidly without attracting inter- 
est. Offerings on the part of the railroads seem very 
heavy. 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
July 15, July 8, June 17, July 16, 


PIG IRON: 1903. 1903. 1903. 1902. 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Standard, 

PMOGIOINA ck 6 cc ccscacceen $17.75 $18.50 $18.75 $22.50 
Foundry Pig No. 2, Southern, 

a ee ee ee re 16.25 16.25 17.75 20.75 
Foundry Pig No. 2,Local,Chicago 18.00 18.00 19.50 21.50 
Bessemer Pig, Pittsburgh...... 18.75 18.75 19.85 21.75 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 18.25 18.50 18.75 21.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 22.00 22.00 24.00 25.00 

BILLETS, RAILS, &ce.: 

Steel Billets, Pittsburgh...... 27.00 28.50 29.00 31.50 
Steel Billets, Philadelphia... .. 29.00 29.00 30.00 29.50 
Steel Billets, Chicago......... 29.50 29.50 30.00 31.25 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh........ 35.50 36.00 36.50 36.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL: 

O. Steel Rails, Chicago...... 17.00 17.00 17.00 18.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 19.25 21.00 21.00 21.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 20.00 20.00 20.00 24.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 22.00 23.00 23.00 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago...... 21.50 21.50 21.50 21.00 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia... 20.00 21.50 21.50 20.50 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh. 20.00 20.00 .... ie ae 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago... 16.50 16.50 16.50 19.00 
FINISHED IRON AND STEEL: 

Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.65 1.75 1.75 1.95 
Commen Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.65 1.65 1.70 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh. . 1.65 1.65 1.75 1.80 
Steel Bars, Tidewater......... 1.65 1.75 1.75 2.00 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Tank Plates, Tidewater........ 1.75 1.75 1.78 2.00 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh........ 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.75 
Beams, Tidewater............. 1.73% 1.73% 1.738% 2.35 
Beams, Pittsburgh............. 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 
AERTEE, THOONERE ve 6 cic ccessda 1.73% 1.73% 1.73% 2.35 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.60 1.60 1.60 2.00 


Skelp, Grooved Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.85 1.90 1.90 2.15 
Skelp, Sheared Iron, Pittsburgh. 1.95 1.95 2.00 2.20 


Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.65 2.65 2.65 2.90 
Barb Wire, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.60 260 260 2.90 
Wire Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh.... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.05 
Cut Nails, f.o.b. Pittsburgh..... 2.15 2.15 2.15 2.05 
METALS: 

COS IO Nk kietce vawaes 13.67% 14.00 14.50 11.95 


Spelter, St. Louls........cse0- 5.45 5.50 5.50 5.00 
EAGG; NOW WOORic sc cccccvnac 4.12% 4.12% 4.12% 4.10 





Ce Bs dis eiwecsiwads 4.02%, 4.02% 3.90 3.97% 
Te. eee es cas on wee as .-- 2690 27.15 28.60 28.80 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 6.50 6.62% 7.00 8.25 
Ro Re ee 40.00 40.00 40.00 50.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, 
100 pounds, New York....... 3.99 3.99 3.99 4.19 
Chicago. 


FisHer Bumipine, July 15, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 

First in interest, if not in importance, of the events of 
the week has been the meeting of the Southern Furnace As- 
sociation held last Friday, July 10. Some significant and 
radical action was anticipated, but the association seem to 
have contented themselves by merely adjusting official prices 
to more nearly harmonize with the real trading basis. Lit- 
tle good seems to have been accomplished, as large buyers 
have no confidence in the stability of the official prices, and 
with scarcely an exception they are holding off for future 
action, as further tips have been given that the $12 basis 
will yet be established. Business of the week has been con- 
fined to the purchase of Iron needed for current consump- 
tion only. A further heavy tonnage of Steel Rails has been 
placed for 1904 delivery, and a greater effort has been made 
to trade in Billets dt a somewhat lower basis, and some sales 
of moment are said to have been closed in the East. Steel 
Bars have remained slow, but one feature of unusual inter- 
est has been developed, being the negotiation of distributers 
with Iron mills to roll Steel Bars from Billets furnished by 
the purchasers, an effort being made in this way to break the 
official price, but thus far the negotiations have met with in- 
different success. Bar Iron has continued heavy and mod- 
erately active. Structural Material and Plates have been 
moderately active but firm, while Sheets have been quiet and 
easier. Old Material has continued heavy, and lower prices 
have been accepted in a number of instances. Coke has con- 
tinued slow and easy. 

Pig Iron.—Up to the meeting of the Southern Associa- 
tion on Friday of last week business was more than usually 
dull, being confined to single cars and 100-ton lots to cover 
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pressing requirements. On the day previous to the meeting 
large Pipe works were forced into the market, they having al- 
lowed yards to become completely bare, and two of the plants 
having suspended operations for lack of Pig Iron. These 
buyers were forced to pay a premium for prompt shipment, 
among the sales being 6000 tons Southern No. 2 Foundry 
at $14 and 2000 tons do. at $13.50, Birmingham. These 
sales, however, were made on the Ohio River; not in the 
Chicago district. Upon the announcement of the fixing of 
the official price at $13.50, Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry 
several trades which had been pending were closed on that 
basis, among them being one lot of 500 tons No. 2 at $13.50, 
Birmingham, for July and August shipment. At the asso- 
ciation meeting it developed that two of the largest Southern 
eompanies had accumulated stocks rapidly recently, one com- 
pany having between 50,000 and 60,000 tons, 30,000 tons of 
which are said to have been sold, and should have been de- 
livered during the first half of the year, but shipments were 
held up by request of the buyers. An effort was made at the 
meeting to bring about an agreement by which the various fur- 
naces would agree not to sell to consumers who had undeliv- 
ered orders on the books of other members of the association, 
a list of such delinquents to be furnished to each company. 
The proposed agreement was not subscribed to, however. In- 
dependent furnaces, both before and since the establishment 
of the “ official price,” have continued to sell at from 50c. to 
$1 per ton under the official market, but without being able 
to draw any larger orders than 300 tons in individual lots, 
nearly all buying being for early shipment, but round lots 
now are under negotiation for late delivery. Among the sales 
may be noted 300 tons No. 2 at $13.15; 200 tons do., $13; 
200 tons do., $12.50; 200 tons No. 2 Soft, $12.50; 200 tons 
Gray Forge, $11.50; 300 tons Mottled, $11, all Birmingham 
basis ; 300 tons Northern Silvery Iron, 10 per cent. Silicon, 
at $23.30, delivered, Chicago. Sales of small lots of North- 
ern Foundry Iron are reported at $17.50 for No. 2 
at a Wisconsin point, equivalent to $12, Birmingham. 
Some trades of Malleable Bessemer are pending at a little 
under prices previously quoted, and some round lots of Foun- 
dry Iron for the last half of the year delivery are being ne- 
gotiated on the basis of $12, Birmingham. Implement man- 
ufacturers have purchased only in small lots of Silvery Iron 
recently, the largest purchasers being Cast Iron Pipe com- 
panies, radiator and machinery manufacturers. It will be 
noted that local Iron is held at much higher prices, but only 
single car lots are selling, and other Northern Iron is being 
sold at from 50c. to $1 per ton under quotations. The fol- 
lowing are the approximate quotations, f.o.b. cars, Chicago, 
all for quick shipment ; for the last half of the year. these quo- 
tations could probably be shaded 50c. to $1 per ton: 


Lake Superior Charcoal.............. $22.00 to ty 3 


Local Coke Foundry, No. 1 18.50 to 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 18.00 to 
Local Coke Foundry, No. 3........... 17.50 to 
Local Scotch, No, 1 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1 
Ob‘o Strong Softeners, No. 2 
Southern Sil very, soeenting to Silicon. 
Southern Coke, 1 
Southern Coke, No 0. 
Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, No. 
Southern Coke, } 
Foundry Forge 
Southern Gray Forge 
Southern Mottled... . 
Southern Charcoal Softeners, according 
to Silicon 
Alabama and Georgia Car Wheei 
Malleable Bessemer 
Standard Bessemer 
Jackson County and Kentucky Silvery, 
6 to 8 per cent. Silicon 


15.85 


22.85 
26.85 
19.50 
20.00 


23.30 


Bars.—The largest consumers of Steel Bars are under- 
stood not to have closed contracts for 1903-1904 delivery, 
and even sales to small consumers have been light. Strenu- 
ous efforts are being made by consumers to obtain some ad- 
vantage, one of the most interesting movements being the 
effort to arrange with rolling mills to roll Steel Bars from 
Billets furnished by distributers at a manufacturer’s profit. 
It develops that recent reports by consumers of lower prices 
for Steel Bars have been for Bands and Hoops rather than 
for Bars, which are held firmly. There has been a moderate 
tonnage of Bar Iron placed for various deliveries throughout 
the year, but mainly for quick shipment, the mills desiring 
early specifications. Sales have continued to be made on 
the basis of 1.65c. to 1.70c., Chicago. The following are 
the prices current, f.o.b. cars Chicago, mill shipment: Bar 
Iron, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.7614c. to 1.86%4c.; 
Hoops, 2.1644c. to 2.26%4c.; Angles, under 3 inches, 1.86%4c. 
to 1.91%4c., base. There has been a moderate merchant trade 
and the market has remained steady for shipment from iocal 
stocks, the following being the prices current: Bar Iron, 2c. 
to 2.15c. ; 


2.10c. rates, and Hoops, 2.40c., base, from store. 


Structural Material.—Car shops have placed orders 
for about 10,000 tons of Steel Axles, and there has been a 
moderate demand for railway and highway bridge material. 
It is reported that the contract for the warehouse for Car- 
son, Pierie, Scott & Co. has been placed with contractors, 


Soft Steel Bars, 2c. rates; Angles, under 3 inches, 
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and if this building is of mill construction it will require 
about 5000 tons of Structural Material; but it is under- 
stood that the order for Steel has not been placed as yet, as 
there may be some change in the plans. The market has 
continued steady at the following prices: Beams, Channels 
and Zees, 15 inches and under, 1.75c. to 1.90c.; 18 inches 
and over, 1.85c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 1.9Uc. rates; Tees, 
1.80c. to 1.90c.; Universal Plates, 2c. to 2.25c. There has 
been little, if any, improvement in the demand for shipment 
from local stocks and the market has remained steady, as 
follows: Beams and Channels, 244c. to 24%4c.; Angles, 2.25c. 
to 2.50c.; Tees, 2.30c. to 2.55c., at local yards. 

Plates.—But little, if any, new business of moment has 
been placed, but the market has remained firm as previously 
quoted, the following being the prices current, f.o.b. cars 
Chicago, mill shipment: Tank Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 
1.75c. to 2c.; Flange, 1.85c. to 2.15c.; Marine, 1.95c. to 
2.10c. There is a fair demand for shipment from local 
warehouse and the market has remained steady, as follows: 
Steel, 44-inch and heavier, 2.15c. to 2.20c.; Tank Steel, 3-16 
inch, 2.25¢. to 2.30c.; No. 8, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Flange Steel, 
2.40c. to 2.50c., all f.0.b. warehouse Chicago 

Sheets.—There has been only a moderate movement in 
either Black or Galvanized Sheets and the market has been 
weaker in tone, lower prices being reported, especially for 
Light Black Sheet. The following are the prices current, 
f.o.b. cars Chicago, for Black Sheets, mill shipment; No. 10, 
2.06%4c. to 2.16726. ; No. 12, 2.16%%4c. to 2.26%4c.; No. 14, 
2.26. to 2.364c. No. 16, 2.3616c. to 2.461 AQ. 5 Nos. 18 
and 20, 2.50%%4c. to 2.60%4c.; Nos. 22 and 24, 2.604 c. to 
2.7014c.; No. 26, 2.70'4c. to 2.8014c.; No. 27, 2.804ic. to 
2.9014c.; No. 28, 2.9014c. to 3.00%4c. The light demand for 
shipment from local stocks is readily met at 1Uc. to 15c. over 
mill prices. Galvanized Sheets have been dull and heavy 
at 75 and 5 to 75 and 7% discount, Chicago, mill shipments. 
Small shipments from local stocks are made on the basis of 
75 and 2% discount. 


Cast Pipe.—The market has been very quiet, no large 
business of any kind having been closed during the week, and 
the market is weaker in tone. Round lots could probably 
be purchased at $1 a ton under previous prices, and lower 
prices are even anticipated for small lots, which are quoted 
as follows, f.0o.b. cars Chicago: 4-inch, $33; 6-inch, $32; 
8-inch, $31.50, and larger, $31 for Water, and $1 per ton 
higher for Gas Pipe. 


Billets.—Business in the Chicago market proper has 
been confined to jobbing lots almost entirely, but local deal- 
ers announce the sale of 2500 tons of Open Hearth Billets at 
$28.50, Pittsburgh, while $27, Pittsburgh, was bid for 10,000 
tons of 4 x 4 Bessemer Billets, but without finding lodgment 
at the mills. On the other hand, it was reported that a 
large tonnage was sold in the Hast at about this basis. Bes- 
semer Rerolling Billets are nominally quotable at $29.50 and 
Open Hearth at $30, Chicago, in round lots, but single 
cars of Open Hearth have sold at $32.50 to $88, according to 
analysis, buyer and time of delivery, while premiums of $1 
per ton are charged for less than carload lots. 


Merchant Pipe.—The mills continue to secure a good 
current order trade without new features, ‘and the market 
has continued firm in tone at the previous schedule of dis- 
counts, which are as follows for carload lots, Chicago base, 
random lengths, mill shipment: 


Guaranteed Wrought 
Steel Pipe 


Iron. 

Black. Gaivd. Black. Galvd. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

% to ‘, inc . 56.35 63.35 53.35 
% inch . 68.35 58.35 65.35 
to 6 inches 3.35 63.35 70.35 
to 12 inches 67.; 57.35 64.35 

Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Boiler Tubes.—The mills continue well supplied with or- 
ders, and the market is firm in tone without new features. 
The following schedule of discounts is current: 


54.35 


Steel. Iron. 
88.35 
35.85 
45.85 
35.85 


1 to 1% inches 

1% to 2% inches 

2% to 5 inches 

6 inches and larger . 
Less than carloads, 12% per cent. advance. 


Distributers report a continued good demand from manufac- 
turers, and the market remains firm at the following schedule 
of discounts for shipment from loca! stocks: 


1 to 1% inches 
24 to 2% inches 
2% to 5 inches 
6 inches and larger 

Merchant Steel.—While the market has remained quiet 
in the Chicago district proper, a considerable increase in 
trade is reported in Indiana, Ohio and Michigan, covering 
Machinery and Spring Steel and agricultural specialties. 
There has been a good demand for Shafting, and the market 
has remained steady, the following being the official prices 
for mill shipment, Chicago: Smooth Finished Machinery 
Steel, 2.014%4c. to 2.11%4c.; Smooth Finished Tire, 1.96%4c. to 
2.11%4c.; Open Hearth Spring Steel, 2.6614c. to 2.7644c.; Toe 
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Calk, 2.31%c. to 2.46\%e. ; Sleigh Shoe, 1.86%4c. to 1.96%4c.; 
Cutter Shoe, 2.4114c. to 2.614%4c. Ordinary grades of Cruci- 
ble Tool Steel are quoted at 6c. to 8c. for mill shipment; 
Specials, 12c. upward. Cold Rolled Shafting in carload lots 


— at 47 and in less than carload lots at 42 discount from 
ist. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—Further large orders for 
1904 delivery have been placed by Western railroads, the lo- 
cal mill now having booked orders for 300,000 tons for 1904 
delivery, among the largest recent sales being 40,000 tons for 
the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway and 12,000 tons 
for the Santa Fé. It is understood that about half the ton- 
nage required by the Central and Southern Pacific roads 
has been placed with the Colorado mills, and that the bal- 
ance will be placed with the local mill, the engineers of the 
Harriman system now being in Chicago arranging details. 
There has also been a fair demand for Light Rails, with 
some considerable sales made. The market remains strong 
in tone, with prices, of course, unchanged at $28 for stand- 
ard and $27 for second quality, mill shipment. Light Rails 
have sold at $34 to $39, according to weight. Track Sup- 
plies have continued to sell well, and the market has re- 
mained firm at the following prices for mill shipment, Chi- 
cago: Splice or Angle Bars, 2c to 2.10c.; Spikes, 2.10c. to 
2.15¢c. ; Track Bolts, 3% to 3% inches and larger, with Square 
Nuts, 2.85c. to 2.90c.; with Hexagon Nuts, 3c. to 3.10c. 


From store, 10c. to 15c. over mill prices are asked and ob- 
tained. 


_Old Material.—F reer offerings have been made by the 
railroads, and with only a moderate outlet through mills 
and furnaces the market has been weak, and lower prices 
have been accepted for Steel Rails, Fish Plates, Axles, both 
Iron and Steel, Railroad Wrought, Busheling and Turnings. 


The following are the prices current per gross ton, f.o.b. cars, 
Chicago: : 


oT ee ee . » - $20.00 to $20.50 
Old Steel Rails, mixed lengths........ a OO to arr bo 
Old Steel Rails, long lengths.......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Heav Pg a re 31.00 to 31.50 
SON CE NONI 6s wokes ee cali db os aces 21.50 to 22.00 
eer] Melting Steel Scrap........... 16.50 to 17.00 
Pa ea seer ate 14.50 to 15.00 
The following quotations are per net ton: 

a 16.50 to $17.0 

TR pen #7656 to O00 
hs ean 20.00 to 20.50 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought............. 14.75 to 15.25 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought............. 14.00 to 14.50 
MR aN, tarsal Tics Ss o'urka og 6. da. nai 17.00 to 18.00 
ee 8 SO aaa ear 13.00 to 14.00 
No. 1 Busheling and Wrought Pipe.... 12.00to 12.50 
Be Ms WOMIIINS ink bb 0 606s oor nc 11.50 to 12.00 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 11.50 to 12.00 
Rt alg hits oe cv baud «nds 7.00to 7.50 
PE ER, ODS 0 ad rds 0,6. 610.06 Weds 8.00 to 9.00 
Me Oi ce «++. to 18.00 
Heavy Cast Scrap cies Vie a ee da 5 6 06> 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... .... to 10.00 
Malizoad Malleadle...coccccccceccvccs 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural Malleable............... -».. to 14.00 


Metals.—Copper has continued dull and weak, with light 
sales of Casting Copper at 135%c., but round lots would be 
difficult to sell over 13%4c. Lake is held at 13%c. to 14c., 
Chicago, in carload lots. Spelter has been quiet but steady 
at 544c. in carload lots for July and. August shipments. 
Sheet Zinc has been in moderate demand at 6%c., spot. Pig 
Lead has remained unchanged with a fair movement, prices 
remaining nominal at 4.05c. in: 50-ton lots and 4.07\%4c. in 
carload lots. Old Metals have been dull and easy at pre- 
vious prices, which are as follows: Heavy Cut Copper sells 
at 11%c., Red Brass at 10%c., Copper Bottoms at 10%c., 
Lead Pipe at 3.75c., and Zinc, 4.65c., spot. 

Coke.—The market has been lifeless, and for all there 
has been considerable inquiry it has resulted in but little 
business of moment either. for contracts or for quick ship- 
ment at ovens. Furnace Coke is offered at $2 to $2.50, and 
Standard Foundry Coke at $3 to $3.50 at the ovens. Sales 
of spot supplies are made at $4.65 to $5.65, the inside for 
Furnace and the outside for Foundry Coke, on track. 


The Chicago office of the McKeesport Tin Plate Com- 
pany, Thos. S. Gordon, Western sales manager, has been re- 
moved from 1011 New York Life Building to 1200 Fisher 
Building, Chicago. 





Cincinnati. 


FirtH AND MAIN Sts., July 15, 1903.—(By Telegraph.) 


The Southern associated furnaces at their meeting last 
week reduced the Pig Iron schedule to the basis of $13.50, 
Birmingham, for No. 2 Foundry. This was a cut of $1.50 
on the old basis, but nevertheless was not yet quite down 
to the market as established by other furnaces nearly a 
week previous. Perhaps the reduction has been productive 
of an increase in inquiry—some agents report that it has— 
yet so far but very little actual business has resulted. 
Authorities here still continue, as a rule, to regard the 
situation as containing many strong features, and yet they 
do not freely express opinion as to what is likely to happen, 
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either in the way of price or trade. Buyers are said to be 
expecting further reduction, and the condition for that and 
other reasons is simply stagnant. Freight rates from the 
Hanging Rock district, $1.15, and from Birmingham to Ohie 
River points, $3.25. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, for de 
livery throughout the year, as follows: 


One EMR DO Recess coseeceees xe $16.75 to $17.25 
a SS Perce 16.25 to 16.75 
ee ee ere 15.75 to 16.25 
Gee CO, TO Eb cic iiicedccccds 15.25 to 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 16.75 to 17.25 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.25 to 16.75 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.75 to 15.50 
Southern Coke, Mottled............... 14.50 to 15.50 
OR SR Ree 24.15 to 24.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 18.15 to 18.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2...........-- 17.65 to 18.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 3............ 17.15 to 17.65 
Car Wheel and Malleable Irons. 
Standard Southern Car Wheel......... $26.25 to $26.50 


Lake Superior Car Wheel and Malleable 23.50 to 24.00 


Steel Rails.—The Louisville & Nashville Railroad has 
bought from the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
30,000 tons of Steel Rails, for delivery during the first six 
months of 1904. The company some time since ordered 5000 
tons for delivery during the present year. 





Philadelphia. 


Forrest Buiipine, July 14, 1908. 

The beginning of the last half of the year, from a busi- 
ness standpoint, has not been such as could be desired, and 
it is a difficult problem to decide just where we are at. Some 
good features are in evidence, but in the main it is impos- 
sible to disguise the fact that there is much that is of a doubt- 
ful character. Crop prospects are not entirely favorable, 
although they are good in some sections, and may yet change 
for better or worse in others, as there is plenty of time for 
changes before maturity. The financial situation is causing 
anxiety, and while a favorable outcome is hoped for it is 
conceded that there are ample grounds for conservatism. 
Labor is less exacting than it was some time ago, and there 
is reason to believe that in this respect there is a distinct 
improvement. The output of Pig Iron is, however, very 
large, and as it is almost impossible to effect sales in quan- 
tity the immediate situation is decidedly discouraging. For 
months past it has been reiterated in these columns that a 
readjustment would have to be made before there could be 
a settled market, but it has been delayed so long that it 
may be a task of considerable difficulty to accomplish it 
satisfactorily. It will have to be met, however, but upon 
what basis remains to be seen. The demand, as previously 
intimated, is the smallest that has been known for years. 
It is a rare occurrence to find a buyer for more than 206 
or 800 tons, and the majority of sales are in still smaller 
quantities, so that there has been no chance to test the mar- 
ket as regards prices. Small lots go on the basis of $18.56 
to $19 for No. 2 X Foundry, but less than $18 could be 
easily done on a 500 or 1000 ton order; but these are so 
seldom met with that it is almost impossible to give a defi- 
nite quotation. Consumption keeps up remarkably, consid- 
ering the season, and in sizing up the situation it must be 
remembered that a great deal more metal is being melted 
than is being bought, which in course of time will naturally 
lead to renewed activity, although the question of prices may 
be somewhat problematical. For the present, therefore, 
business as regards Iron and Steel does not present a very 
hopeful appearance, although at the reduced prices which 
are now being established the situation should be safer than 
at the high figures of last year, which in a measure are re- 
sponsible for the unsettled conditions which now prevail. 

Pig Iron.—The disposition to defer placing new busi- 
ness is as marked to-day as at any time for a month past, 
although sellers are prepared to make liberal concessions. 
On such small lots as buyers are willing to take pretty fair 
prices are obtained, but for round lot deliveries, to run to 
the end of the year, very considerable reductions would be 
made. On such a market it is impossible to give exact quo- 
tations. but $18 would be shaded for No. 2 X Foundry, and 
sales have been made at as low as $17 for No. 2 Plain, but 
ordinarily $18.25 to $18.75 is quoted for No. 2 X and $17.50 
to $18 for No. 2 Plain. There is no unifoymity, however, and 
every seller makes his own. prices, according to the circum- 
stances in each particular case. Some well informed people 
think that present conditions will continue into next month, 
as there is a good deal of metal to be delivered on old con- 
tracts, and until these are completed there is nothing to be 
gained by making new engagements. On the whole deliver- 
ies are well taken, and special efforts are being made to 
complete them with as little delay as possible. Opinions 
differ as to what prices will prevail when renewal contracts 
are made, but it looks like a lower figure than $18, delivered, 
for No. 2 X Foundry, and, in fact, bids at 25c to 50c. less 
would stand a good chance of being accepted even now, pro- 
viding the quantity and delivery were desirable. With se 
many complications as there are at the present time, it is 
impossible, however, to do more than give a general outline 
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of the market pending further developments. To-day’s 
prices for small lots, delivered, are about as follows: 
th, 2 a. os) @ aos. bow ee .. .$18.00 to $18.50 


Pe. eee 17.50 to 18.00 
Gray Petes, BtANGard..... .cscecnvccce 17.50 to 18.00 
raimaty TOY POUEs oso 6 sce ccncces 17.00 to 17.25 
EEE. gh sk Sacbsake dceeee eo wSH ECR RRO 17.75 to 18.00 
Steel.—Inquiries are very numerous, but sales are 


light, as buyers consider that prices are too high in propor- 
tion for the products. The demand runs largely on special 
carbons, and in these a fair business is being done in small 
lots. Buyers’ ideas are about $28.50 to $29, delivered, for 
ordinary Basic Open Hearth Steel, but sellers ask 50c. to 
75c. more money. The new plant of the Alan Wood Iron 
& Steel Company, at Conshohocken, is fully employed and is 
turning out grades of Steel that meet with the highest ap- 
proval. 

Plates.—In a comparative sense the Plate trade is in 
good condition. New orders are not as numerous or as large 
as they have been, but the mills have plenty of work, and 
see no reason to expect anything less favorable in the near 
future. Buyers are running more on the week to week plan 
than they did a year ago, as they do not anticipate any dif- 
ficulty in getting deliveries, but they are consuming heav- 
ily, and expect to maintain this position for an almost in- 
definite period. Prices unchanged as follows for deliveries 
in buyers’ yards: Carload lots, 44-inch and thicker, 1.75c. to 
1.80c.; Universals, 1.75c.; Flange, 1.90c.; Marine, 2c. to 
2.05c.; Fire Box, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; smaller lots 1-10 to 2-10 
more money. 

Structural Material.—Business in this line has suffered 
considerably from the strikes in the building trades, so that 
deliveries can be promptly made on new orders. The general 
outlook is not unusually promising, although when things get 
in running order again, mills expect to have plenty of work, 
Prices unchanged—viz.: Beams, Angles or Channels, ordi- 
nary sizes, 1.73%4c. to 1.80c. for carload lots, with the usual 
addition for smaller quantities. 

Bars..—There is not much demand at the present time, 
and prices for Refined Iron are very irregular. Some sales 
are reported at as low as 1.65c., delivered, but 1.70c. is prob- 
ably nearer to the market for carload lots of good Refined 
Iron. Steel Bars are easy at 1.65c. to 1.70c., but there is no 
great demand at the present time. 


Sheets.—There is a very good demand, and as the mills 
start up they appear to have quite a nice batch of business 
to start on. Prices are irregular, according to the kind of 
order, but there is an impression that next month will see a 
better market. 

Old Material.—At the present time there is no market at 
all, so that it would be useless to quote prices. An occasional 
small lot of some particular article may be wanted, in which 
case the price would be within the limits named below, but 
there is no regular market for anything. Prices are therefore 
more or irregular, and in absence of actual sales are nominal- 
ly as follows: 





ne NE an insinb m 4'ob ee ewe OOM $19.25 to $19.75 
ER o's a wb 4k 6 pe 0.8 © b's 19.00 to 19.50 
Low Phosphorus Scrap........-..... 26.00 to 27.00 
Ooo a en 22.00 to 23.00 
eS 6 ais ce ile 0 ub ie Pima 22.00 to 23.00 
6 a hb 4 Gb 60% 38 O50 25.00 to 26.00 
i. Ae ee 21.50 to 22.00 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 19.00 to 20.00 
er ee ee 18.00 to 18.50 
DD, ss ik 6-0 89.5:0.5 0 oho Mae 17.50 to 18.00 
A, ee WD. ico nt b.0 bcs eee eS 17.00 to 18.00 
iO, B Edt COrGimary). .. .cccccccesss 12.00 to 12.50 
EE SIN sc Ss stk 'ty dx ecw elo 14.00 to 14.50 
Wrought Turnings. Choice Heavy.... 14.75to 15.00 
ee Mer. ica ent eee cotre ese bit 9.00 to 10.00 
NUS USS ots SSV 5S Naw eS es ausesiow 12.50 to 13.00 
Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, Ono, July 14, 1908. 


Iron Ore.—The market has heard a few inquiries for 
sales of Iron Ore, but as yet no transactions have been re- 
ported. The sales if made will be occasioned by transactions 
in Pig Iron which are pending. ‘The prices are unchanged, 
being based on Red Hematite Ore, as follows: $4.50 for 
Bessemer quality and $4 for Mesaba Bessemer quality. The 
lake movement is slow. ‘The ports are congested with boats 
and the docks have a short supply of railroad equipment. 
Conditions generally are not conducive to a heavy movement 
of the material. 

Pig Iron.—The situation in the Pig Iron market is gen- 
erally better. The buyers of Foundry are beginning to show 
some interest in the market and have been making inquiries. 
No sales have been made of any importance yet. No. 2 
Strong Foundry is quoted ranging between $18 and $18.50, 
in the Valley, both on spot delivery and on future transac- 
tions. Nos. 3 and 4 Foundry are considerably easier and 
the market is down to about $16 to $16.50, in the Vaileys. 
There has been a fair call for Malleable Iron also, and the 
market has been somewhat better. The price most gen- 
erally quoted is about $18.50, in the Valley. There has also 
been a call for Gray Forge and the sales, while in small lots, 
have been of satisfactory aggregate amount. The price has 
ranged about $18, in the Valleys. The Southern furnaces 
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have decided to meet the cut made by the non-association 
stacks, and now the quotation is $13.50, Birmingham, for 
No. 2 Foundry. ‘The consumers of Bessemer and Basic are 
beginning to look around a little for fourth quarter material, 
but nothing has been done. The prices are purely nominal, 
Bessemer ranging from $18.50 to $19.35, in the Valleys. 
and Basic ranging about $18.75, Valley furnace. The pro- 
duction in all grades has been satisfactory, and the ship- 
ment away from the furnaces has been free and untram- 
meled. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market, on the whole, is 
in a very unsettled state. The conditions which create 
business are in evidence, but the mills show the liveliest in- 
terest in getting new orders and display evidences that 
they need further contracts to keep them runhing. In fact, 
in a general way, it may be said that the uneasiness of the 
millowners as to the immediate future is overcoming the bet- 
ter tendencies which are abundant in this territory. The 
call for Billets, Blooms and Bars of late has been very 
strong. ‘The market has not heen active, because the Steel 
Corporation have withheld their material from the market, 
refusing to make any sales. The outside concerns have 
been selling freely and have made some concessions in the 
price. The best quotation heard has been $28.50, Pitts- 
burgh, with the general selling done at $29, Pittsburgh. 





The Plate trade has been dull in a general way. On Sheets 
about the same conditions have prevailed as heretofore. The 
market is easy, with small business going. There are 


neither sharp declines nor appreciable increases in the de- 
mand for material, with, however, steady ordering at former 
prices. We continue to quote: No. 27 Black Sheets out of 
stock, 3.05c. as a basis for all gauges; No. 14 Blue Annealed, 
in carload lots at the mill, 2.20c. as a basis; No. 27, One 
Pass Cold Rolled, in carload lots, 2.75c. at the mill. Gal- 
vanized Sheets, No. 27% out of stock, 4c. The Bar situation 
is very quiet. The big buyers on Steel are still holding off 
and the buyers of Bar [ron have showed no particular desire 
to cover. The Steel prices have not changed, being 1.60c., 
Pittsburgh, for Bessemer, and 1.70c., Pittsburgh, for Open 
Hearth. The Bar Iron prices have been sagging and are 
now quoted about 1.65c. to 1.70c., Youngstown. 

Old Material.—The market has heard some inquiries for 
material lately and some sales are expected soon. A few 
minor transactions have been reported. The prices are still 
sagging and are likely to go lower. - The quotations are re- 
vised as follows—all gross tons: Heavy Melting Steel, 
$19.50: Old Steel Rails, $20.50; Old Iron Rails, $22; Car 
Wheels, $20; Railroad Malleable, $17; Cast Springs, $8.50. 
All net tons: No. 1 Railroad Wrought, $18.50; No. 1 Bush- 
eling, $16, with the consumers claiming to have bought at 
$14.50: Wrought Turnings, $12 to $12.25; Iron Axles, $24; 
Cast Scrap, $15.50; Stove Plate, $12. 





Birmingham. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 13, 1903. 

The market in Iron was devoid of any interesting features 
the past week. The rumor that the associated furnaces 
would lower quotations soon gained the ears of the trade 
and expectation was on tiptoe as to the effect of the action. 
Transactions were very light. Trading was almost nominal. 
The orders registered during one day of the week by one 
interest footed up 18, and there was not a single order for 
over 50 tons. Small as the orders were in volume, each was 
conditioned upon prompt shipment. Every move on the part 
of buyers clearly indicates a running out of stocks. There 
was one sale of 200 tons of No. 2 Foundry and a sale of 
1000 tons of No. 1 Soft, conditioned upon a certain analysis. 
There were scattered sales of other grades, but they were 
of no significance and the lowered prices usurped the throne 
of quotations. Taking No. 3 Foundry as the base grade 
and the price as $13, and allow an upper and down difference 
of 50c. for each grade, and one has market prices. And it 
is not likely that they will be cut in this market. If they 
are it will be to a very limited extent, for production will 
be curtailed and those furnaces inclined to cut would be, 
because of capacity, limited to a small volume of business. 
We have now at contiguous points enough furnaces out of 
blast to make a material loss in output of Pig Iron, and by 
the middle of the week we will have at least ten furnaces 
banked, and it may be 12. That is not much of an incentive 
to cut prices. The dullness of the market and short supplies 
brought about by the Coal miners’ strike are the causes of 
the banking. Its duration will depend in a great measure 
upon the duration of the strike. Some object to the state- 
ment that there is a strike and insist that cessation of labor 
pending settlement of scale of wages is no strike. But 
there is no scale of wages pending conclusion, as each side 
has rejected the propositions of the other. The miners as 
a body are not yet at work and there is no proposition from 
them to consider, and there is none to consider from the 
operators, for each has rejected the proposition of the other. 
‘Lne miners are fairly well fixed to hold out on a strike for 
a few weeks, and they could not have selected a time that 
better suited the operators for testing their respective 
strengths. Affairs are in just such a fix that one nas a 
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hard time to arrive at any definite opinion as to action. 
Information from different sources is contradictory. Your 
correspondent had a hint on Saturday that an agreement 
would be arrived at this week, and from another source, 
equally as well informed, he was told that the stay out 
would last several weeks. ‘It is producing a restless and 
a hurtful feeling to the business of the district, and to snow 
that on their part the operators have been liberal employers, 
a table has been prepared by Col. T. G. Bush of the Alabama 
Consolidated Iron & Coal Company showing that in the last 
four years the minimum vrice for mining Coal has been ex: 
ceeded each year. This minimum price has been 37!r. and 
the maximum price 55c. The price paid the miners aver- 
aged over 50c., and the total footing shows that during the 
four years from 1899 to 1902, inclusive, the amount paid 
the miners and the day men in excess of the minimum price 
basis (which was 37%4c.) amounted to $8,926,341.23; and, 
assuming that this year’s output will equal that of 1902, this 
sum would be increased $3,700,000, and for the five years 
ending 1903 the amount paid the miners above the minimum 
price for mining will be $12,700,000. It is assumed that 
the net profit on the Coal was 15c. per ton, which would 
give the operators a total profit of $5,265,326.10, as against 
$8,926,341.23 excess over the minimum wage paid the min- 
ers. And it is claimed that this excess is greater than the 
combined net profits of both the Iron and Coal interests 
for this period. This statement has not been contradicted 
and it is safe to assume that it is positively correct. It is 
accepted as correct by the operators and indorsed by them. 
It makes their position before the public a strong one and 
that of the miners as unreasonable. If there are negotia- 
tions pending they are being conducted very secretly. This 
week will inaugurate a full pledged strike or there will be 
a settlement of the differences by the acceptance of the oper- 
ators’ terms. 

The Birmingham Boiler Works will, »s soon as a site is 
definitely arranged at Gadsden, establish branch shops there, 
and wi!l soon remove the parent shop here to East Birming- 
ham, with the expectation of continuous growth. 

The Cahaba Southern Mining Company, whose holdings 
are principally in Bibb County, have changed hands. The 
new owners control the Southern Cement Works here. 
About 3000 acres are involved, part of it being leased lands 
and part of it owned in fee simple. 

(By Telegraph.) 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA., July 15, 1903.—No change whatever 
in market condition of Iron. Reduction made last week at 
the Chicago meeting has not increased demand in any sense. 
In fact, some buyers have refused lots at shaded prices. The 
maority of furnaces are quoting and cortending for estab- 
lished quotations. The Coal miners are still idle and noth- 
ing has occurred on which to base definite conclusion. Esti- 
mating that the average miner earns $100 per month. his 
Joss at the end of this week from idleness would be $66, as 
against the increment demanded for the entire vear, say $54. 
The suspension of work is at the miners’ injury. There has 
absolutely nothing occurred that justifies definite conclusions. 
though a more hopeful feeling is growing in intereste:l 
quarters. This week will determine results. There is a 
probability of further banking of furnaces if a settlement 
of the differences is not arrived at this week. 


. 
Pittsburgh. 
ParK BuILDING, July 15, 19038.—( By Telegraph.) 

Pig Iron.—As a result of the action of the Southern 
Furnace Association in making a further cut of $1.50 a 
ton in Foundry Iron at their meeting held in Chicago last 
week, the Pig Iron market is more unsettled than before, and 
buyers are more disposed to hold off making purchases. The 
new price of No. 2 Southern Iron is equal to $18.35, Pitts- 
burgh, but it is a fact that some of the Southern furnaces 
located in Virginia and other sections are offering No. 2 
Iron at very close to $17, Pittsburgh. It is the impression 
here that large consumers will not take hold until prices 
of Southern Iron have been put on a still lower basis. South- 
ern Forge Iron is being offered as low as $16.25, Pittsburgh. 
Of course the Northern furnaces will not have to meet their 
figures, but will readjust their prices on a basis that will 
be very close to them. ‘The market on Bessemer and Basic 
Iron continues dull and only small lots are changing hands. 
The usual asking price for Bessemer Iron by the Valley 
furnace interest is $18.50, at furnace, but outside furnaces 
are quoting on the basis of $18, Valley, equal to $18.85, 
Pittsburgh. It is practically certain that the Pig Iron mar- 
ket will continue dull until prices have settled down to a 
basis that consumers believe will warrant them in placing 
contracts. While the condition of the market is unsat- 
isfactory, yet it is a fact that large Steel interests who have 
bought Iron from outside furnaces can ship it. The Bes- 
semer and Basic end of the Pig Iron market is in much bet- 
ter condition and stronger in every way than the Forge and 
Foundry Iron part of the market. 


Steel.—The Steel market has been quite active in the 
past week, a large tonnage in Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars 
having been placed, but prices have been on a lower level than 
for many months. The fact that prices of Steel have gone 
off to some extent has caused reports that Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Billets have been sold at close to $26, Pittsburgh, 
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but this is emphatically denied. The price of Bessemer Bil- 
lets to-day is about $27, Open Hearth, $28 for Low Car- 
bons and $29 for High Carbons. It is insisted that the price of 
steel will not go below these figures. Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Sheet Bars are held at about $29, maker’s mill, but 
on favorable contracts slightly lower prices have been made. 
The price of Tin Bars is about $29 for Bessemer and $30 for 
Open Hearth, cut to lengths. The supply of Sheet Bars is 
larger than for some time; several large Steel interests that 
have not been sellers in the open market heretofore are now 
offering Bars quite freely. It is estimated that in the past 
week or ten days contracts for 30,000 to 40,000 tons of Bil- 
lets, Sheet and Tin Bars have been placed at above figures. 
(By Mail.) 

At the meeting of the Southern Furnace Association 

held in Chicago last week a further reduction of $1.50 a 


ton was made on Forge and Foundry Iron, No. 3 Southern . 


being put at $13, No. 2 at $13.50 and Gray Forge at $12.50. 
This makes No. 2 Southern Iron $18.35 and Southern Gray 
Forge $17.35, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. As to whether large con- 
sumers will take hold at these prices is somewhat doubtful. 
It was the general expectation, and, in fact, it was advo- 
cated by some of the Southern furnace interests, that the 
price of No. 2 Foundry be put at $12, but this was strongly 
opposed, and the result was that $13.50 was agreed upon for 
No. 2. This will, of course, affect prices of Northern Irons, 
which will have to be sold very close to the figures ruling 
for Southern Iron. The Pig Iron market continues quiet. 
but in spite of adverse reports it is a fact that the large 
consumers of Bessemer Iron are urging shipments and are 
taking Iron as fast as the furnaces can ship it. There is 
a good deal of activity in the Steel market, and some round 
sales of Billets and Sheet Bars have been made, but at lower 
prices than have ruled for some time. The settlement of 
the labor troubles in New York and elsewhere is expected 
to benefit demand for some lines of Finished Iron and Steel 
that enter into the construction of buildings, such as 
Structural Material, Sheets and the smaller sizes of Pipe. 
Demand for Tin Plate and Pipe continues very active, and 
there is also a much better inquiry for Sheets. The market 
on Iron and Steel Bars, Wire products and Scrap is very 
quiet. 

Plates.—A moderate amount of new tonnage is being 
placed, but the situation in Plates is quieter than for some 
time. However, the leading mills are prety well filled up 
for the next several months. Suyers are able to get 
prompt shipment, and prices are being rigidly held. We 
quote as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch thick and up to 100 
inches in width, 1.60c., at mill, Pittsburgh; Flange and 
Boiler Steel, 1.70c.; Marine, Ordinary Fire Box, American 
Boiler Manufacturers’ Association specifications, 1.80c.; Still 
Bottom Steel, 1.90c.; Locomotive Fire Box, not less than 
2.10c., and it ranges in price up to 3c. Plates more than 
100 inches wide, 5e. extra per 100 Ibs. Plates 3-16 inch in 
thickness, $2 extra: gauges Nos. 7 and 8, $3 extra: No. 9, 
$5 extra. These quotations are based on carload lots, with 
Se. extra for less than carload lots; terms net cash in 30 
days. 

Ferromanganese.—The market is very quiet, and 80 
per cent. Ferro is still being quoted at $50, delivered. On a 
firm order and good sized tonnage this price would be shaded. 

Muck Bar.—The lower prices on both Northern and 
Southern Forge Iron have caused a sharp decline in price of 
Muck Bar, and we now quote local makes of Muck Bar at 
$31, delivered at buyer’s mill. It is possible that on a firm 
offer this would be shaded. 

Merchant Steel.—There has been a decided improve- 
ment in demand for some kinds of Merchant Steel, particu- 
iarly Sleigh Shoe, Spring and also Tool Steels. It is 
said that some very low prices have recently been made on 
Spring Steel. The Shafting Association reaffirmed prices at 
their meeting last week. We quote: Sleigh Shoe Steel, 
1.75c.; Open Hearth Spring, 2.30c. to 2.40¢.; Sleigh Shoes, 
Tapered and Bent, 2.25¢.; Toe Calk, 2.25¢. to 2.30c.; Tire 
Steel, 1.75c. to 1.80c. All the above prices are subject to the 
usual differential of $2 a ton advance for less than 2000 Ibs. 
and not less than 1000 Ibs., and $6 a ton for less than 1000 
Ibs. Cold Rolled Shafting is 47 per cent. off in carloads and 
42 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base terri- 
tory. 

Steel Rails.—No large contracts have been placed in 
the past week, but we are advised that some good sized in- 
quiries are in the market and a good deal of tonnage is ex- 
pected to be placed in the near future. Some material im- 
provements and additions to equipment have about been 
finished at the Edgar Thomson Rail mill at Bessemer. We 
quote $28, at mill, for Standard Sections in 500-ton lots 
and over. 

Structural Material.—No large contracts have recently 
been placed in this district, but there is a steady run of small 
orders which aggregate a good deal of tonnage. It has been 
estimated that the labor troubles in the Pittsburgh district 
have held up fully $3,000,000 worth or more of work, among 
these being the large Oliver office building on Smithfield 
street and the Frick Hotel on the Cathedral site. ‘This 
latter building Mr. Frick contemplated making the finest 
hotel in the country. Nothing will be done on either of 
these enterprises this year. The American Bridge Company 
are now running the forge shop and Eye Bar mill at the new 
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works at Ambridge, and have turned out 12-inch Eye Bars 
for the Wabash bridges across the Monongahela and Ohio 
rivers, and are now turning out 14-inch Eye Bars for these 
structures. There is no change in prices and we quote: 
Beams and Channels up to 15-inch, 1.60c.; over 15-inch, 
1.70c.; Angles, 3 x 2 up to 6 x 6, 1.60c.; Zees, 1.60c.; Tees, 
1.60c.; Steel Bars, 1.60c., half extras, at mill; Universal 
and Sheared Plates, 1.60c. to 1.70c. 

Sheets.—A material improvement in demand for Sheets 
is reported and some of the mills have booked a good deal 
of tonnage in the past week. However, the trade are some- 
what backward in placing contracts for late in the season 
delivery. Prices are fairly strong, the general market on 
No. 27 Black Sheets, one pass, being 2.65c, but on good or- 
ders 2.60c. is being done. No. 28 is generally quoted at 
2.75c. in carload lots, but in larger lots about 2.70c. is being 
done. Galvanized Sheets are held at 75, 10 and 2% per cent. 
off in carloads and larger lots, jobbers charging the usual 
advances for small lots from store. 

Hoops and Bands.—The Sharon Steel Hoop Company 
have signed the Amalgamated scale, being conceded some 
reductions on account of improved machinery. Their plant 
is now in full operation. A fair amount of tonnage is being 
placed, but the mills are only moderately busy. We quote: 
Cotton Ties, 87c. in 10,000-bundle lots or over; 92c. for car- 
loads; Steel Hoops, 1.90c. in 250-ton lots and 2c. for car- 
loads; Bessemer Bands, 1.6Uc. to 1.70c. for Open Hearth. 
Steel card. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—The market on Iron Bars is 
somewhat unsatisfactory, and there is considerable uneven- 
ness in prices being quoted by some of the mills. Asa rule con- 
sumers are placing orders mostly for small lots, but the 
mills have a good deal of tonnage on their books and regard 
the outlook as fairly satisfactory. Iron Bars are quoted at 
about 1.65c. at mill, equal to 1.70c. to 1.75c., Pittsburgh, de 
pending upon freight. In Steel Bars a fair tonnage is being 
placed, but the large buyers have not yet come into the mar- 
ket to place their season contracts. We understand that 
some of the mills rolling Steel Bars are somewhat short of 
specifications. We quote at 1.60c., Pittsburgh, in carloads 
and larger lots. For quantities less than 2000 Ibs. but not 
less than 1000 Ibs. $2 a ton additional is charged, and 
less than 1000 Ibs., $8 additional. 


Tin Plate.—We note a continued active demand for Tin 
Plate, and it is said a number of consumers, being unable to 
get deliveries on contracts placed some time since, have re- 
cently come into the market and placed additional orders, 
paying a small premium in price for guaranteed delivery. 
We quote at $3.90 to $4 a box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for August 
and September delivery, but note that the price of the lead- 
ing interest is $3.80 per box for Coke Plates, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh. 

Rods.—Two or three fair sized inquiries for Rods are 
in the market, and the general quotation for Bessemer is 
$36, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. It is possible that on a firm offer 
about $35.50 could be done. Open Hearth Rods are held at 
$36.50 to $37, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—The market on Skelp continues very dull and 
we do not hear of any sales being made. Grooved Iron Skelp 
is held at about 1.90c., but on a firm offer 1.85c., or perhaps 
less, could be done. Sheared is held at 1.95c. to 2c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Pipes and Tubes.—Within the past two weeks the Pipe 
mills have figured on contracts for fully 10,000 tons of Pipe 
from 4 to 8 inches in size, and a good deal of this tonnage 
has been placed. The mills that make Pipe 10 inches and 
larger are filled up practically for the balance of the year. 
Several large contracts for 10 and 12 inch Pipe placed some 
time ago are giving the mills a good deal of work, and a lo- 
cal interest is filling a contract for 20 miles of 16-inch Pipe, 
placed some little time ago by the Manufacturers’ Light & 
Heat Company. Now that the building trades strike in New 
York and several other cities has practically been settled, it 
is believed this will create a larger demand for the smaller 
sizes of Pipe that are used for building purposes. Prices are 
os and we quote discounts to consumers in carloads as fol- 
OWS: 

Merchant Pipe. 





——-Steel. —, -Wrought Iron.-, 
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We note, however, that some of the mills are naming lower 
discounts on Iron Pipe than are given above. 

Old Material.—In sympathy with the Pig Iron market 
prices of Scrap have shown a further decline with very lit- 
tle Material moving. Consumers are disposed to go very slow 
in the matter of making purchases, owing to the uncertainty 
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of prices. We quote Heavy Melting Stock at $20 in gross 
tons, and on a firm offer this would probably be shaded. No. 
1 Railroad Wrought Scrap is $18 to $18.50 in net tons; Re- 
rolling Steel Rails are about $21.50 in gross tons; Cast 
Scrap, $17.75 to $18.25 in gross tons; Iron Car Axles, $28.50 
to $29, gross tons, and Steel Car Axles about $24.50, gross 
tons. 


Coke.—The Coke market is somewhat demoralized, ow- 
ing to the fact that a large number of new plants have re- 
cently been built in the Connellsville region and are actively 
seeking a market for their Coke and naming very low prices. 
Strictly Connellsville Furnace Coke is being offered as low 
as $2.50 a ton, but some sellers quote $3. Connellsville 72- 
hour Foundry Coke is being quoted at $3 to $3.25 a ton. 
Both Furnace and Foundry Coke made outside the Connells- 
ville region are being offered at considerably lower prices than 
are quoted above. 





Belgian Iron Market. 


BrvussEts, June 28, 1903. 


The Belgium metallurgical industries, after having en- 
joyed a more cheerful period in the early months of the pres- 
ent year have again relapsed into dullness. The demand from 
the United States has dropped off seriously, and other export 
markets seem disposed to hold off more and more. Middle- 
men profit from this state of affairs to secure more and more 
favorable conditions for themselves and more and more ruin- 
ous conditions for the works. The majority of producers, 
however, find it impossible to reduce their selling prices, 
which are too low now in view of the conditions under which 
they are working. Raw materials are high, labor has been 
advanced, and yet the amount of work done is lessening dur- 
ing the hot period. Briefly, the situation is very bad, and 
the hope of reaching an early improvement in business is 
slight. Our rolling mill managers therefore begin to under- 
stand that they can only meet the present crisis by a closer 
union; therefore, there is talk among the manufacturers of 
an understanding subject to thorough control. Some of the 
mills advise that sales be left free in all lines of finished 
products, but that a group be formed to handle the pur- 
chase of raw materials, Coal, Coke, &c. Taking Coal alone, 
our consumption has been 21,084,000 tons out of a produc- 
tion of 22,768,000 tons in 1902. If all of the consumers of 
Coal unite and at regular intervals enter the market for 
large quantities, it is certain that they would bring about 
harmony between prevailing conditions and the requirements 
of consumers. Unless they obtain concessions in Belgium 
they could turn to foreign markets. Under such a system all 
the producing works could be placed on the same footing from 
the point of view of supplies, and thence a certain unity 
might be hoped for in the quotations of finished products; at 
the same time the fierce competition among themselves might 
be lessened. 

Many works believe, however, in the creation of a com- 
mon sales office similar to those operating in France. How- 
ever, for a small country like Belgium, living almost ex- 
clusively on exports, and therefore subject to the slightest 
fluctuations in the international market, such a combination 
might not yield all the advantages to be expected. The glass 
manufacturers who had formed such a sales syndicate have 
been forced to dissolve it. 

On June 15 there were in blast in the Charleroi district 
13 out of 16 blast furnaces, 5 of them producing daily an 
aggregate of 417 tons of Forge Iron and 8 making daily 945 
tons of Basic Pig. In the Liege district 1 furnace is mak- 
ing 90 tons daily of Forge Iron and 14 are producing daily 
1591 tons of Basic Pig. In the Luxemburg district 2 fur- 
naces, producing 280 tons per day, are on Mill Iron, while 
83 furnaces are making daily 195 tons of Foundry Iron. 
Prices are 63 francs per metric ton on Luxemburg No. 3 
Foundry, and 53 frances on Mill Iron, 58 francs on Char- 
leroi Mill Iron and 63 franes on Thames Basic Pig. 

Prices on Finished Iron and Steel are easy, at the fol- 
lowing: 


Home 

market. Export. 
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The 40 inspectors which Robert W. Hunt & Co. are em- 
ploying in England and on the Continent are far from having 
finished their work. 

The Belgian State railroads announced that they would 
need 70,000 to 80,000 tons of Rails, to be delivered over 
three to 4 years, but not desiring to pay more than 110 
frances per ton, the order has been postponed. Cockerill has 
taken 33,000 tons of Rail for Siam, which is considered a 
triumph for Belgium, since English and German mills were 
competing sharply. 
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The New York [achinery [arket. 


New York, July 15, 1903. 

While business is unmistakably very quiet at this time, 
the sentiments expressed by prominent machinery merchants 
clearly indicate that they believe that they have overrated 
the threatened “ industrial depression.” In the machine tool 
trade this sentiment is especially strong. The revival of 
business, which is so confidently looked for, is expected to 
take place early in the fall. Inquiries indicating extensive fal! 
purchases continue to come in in increased numbers. ‘The 
expressions of optimism are based on hopes of seeing this 
promised business materialize rather than on pure trust that 
something better will develop. 

Many machinery merchants think that they were some- 
what hasty in jumping at the conclusion that the near future 
held dire forbodings in store for them. They look back over 
their books now and find that the month of June, which 
was thought to mark the beginning of the end, was pro- 
ductive of more business than the corresponding period of 
last year. One prominent machine tool dealer showed the 
writer that in his case the increase amounted to 20 per cent., 
and last month’s business consisted of the ordinary run of 
sales, being devoid of any individual orders of unusual size 
to swell the total. In looking over their order books they 
find that they are now doing as much business as they ever 
expect to in the month of July, and the inquiries which are 
being. received daily foretell of a goodly amount of work 
that is in contemplation. Of course the danger feared is 
that some of the projects planned may not be carried out 
as soon as contemplated. 

Although the trade are not so shortsighted as to look only 
at the orders on their books, regardless of the future, a good 
deal is to be heard about the pressure under which many 
shops are still working to make deliveries. One very promi- 
nent firm in the Middle West, who specialize in the produc- 
tion of a single line of machine tools, have an extraordinarily 
light stock on hand. As to standard tools of a popular size, 
they are as far behind as October. This concern have been 
taking orders to the amount of $20,000 beyond their pro- 
ductive capacity every month this year. It is argued that 
with a fair demand this fall the machine tool industry will 
be in a better position than it has been for a long time, as 
the summer lull will enable the shops to come up abreast 
with their orders and thus be placed on a better footing for 
taking up new business. 

There have been no changes in prices during the week. 
Machine tool dealers in this market have fairly good sized 
stock orders for planers in, which they placed with the 
builders prior to July 1, when the 5 per cent. advance was 
made. Consequently the trade have not yet felt any effect 
of the raise. There is doubt expressed in some quarters 
as to whether the advance will be rigidly adhered to. The 
readjustment of prices on lathe attachments, extra lengths 
of beds, &c., has not been perfected as yet. It is thought 
that the necessary work in compiling these tabulations will 
consume about 60 days. There is no talk of further changes 
in prices. It is said that such things as concessions in the 
prices of boilers, engines and power plant accessories are 
not altogether unheard of these days. 

A very interesting report that is making the rounds of 
the street has it that the Pennsylvania Railroad conrem- 
plate the construction of immense car and repair shops at 
Trenton, N. J. Nothing officia) can be Icarned at this time, 
but certain leading lights in the trade who keep closely in 
touch with the railroads claim that it is sought to construct 
a plant somewhat of the proportions of the Altoona plant. 
Doubtless based upon the fact that the Pennsylvania com- 
pany have just torn away the Meadows, Jersey City, coaling 
station and other buildings at this point, it was stated that 
the entire Meadows shops are to be taken down and re- 
moved to Trenton when the contemplated shops are built. 
This is regarded improbable, however, as two fine new ma- 
chine shops are now being erected at the Meadows station 
in connection with the present buildings, and while no ma- 
chinery equipment has been ordered for installation in these 
new buildings, the company are not likely to abolish the 
Meadows shops just when they are being brought to an effi- 
cient state. It is generally believed in the trade that having 
successfully floated their new stock issue, the Pennsylvania 
Company will now proceed with the enormous purchases 
which they have been deferring lately, and that work on the 
numerous projects which they have in contemplation and un 
der way will be pushed aggressively. 

The latter also applies to the New York Central and 
other Vanderbilt lines, which have been holding up improve- 
ments for a similar cause, which is now also disposed of. In 
the instance of the New York Central, the work that will 
doubtless receive first attention is the West Albany car shops, 
the equipment of which has not yet been purchased, although 
the buildings were finished some time ago. 

A subject for conjecture in the street is whether the New 
Jersey Central is also about to issue a lot of new stock, as it 
is understood that an edict has gone forth to retrench on all 
purchases 

Some pretty good orders were placed during the week by 
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the Big Four, Pennsylvania, Lake Shore and Baltimore & 
Ohie roads. The purchases were made on single requisi- 
tions and not by lots. Cramps of Philadelphia have also 
been in the market. 

The International Steam Pump Company are now being 
followed very closely. It is expected that the list of specifi- 
cations for the machinery equipment to be installed in the 
new plant at Harrison, N. J., will soon be ready. There 
was a meeting of the superintendents of the various plants 
of the company in New York during the last week. Ma- 
chinery men are inclined to interpret this as a consuitation 
preparatory to issuing the machinery list. which will be the 
largest one issued by an Eastern shop in a long time, if not 
larger than any ever sent out from the Atlantic seaboard. 
The work on the buildings is making excellent progress, the 
steel structure of the monster main machine shop being 
nearly completed. The foundations of the other buildings 
are all down and the structural steel is on the ground ready 
for erection. At the offices of the company’s purchasing 
department it is said that the equipment will be bought 
early in the fall. 

Plans for the organization of the Canadian Westinghouse 
Company have matured sufficiently to permit of the ineorpo- 
ration of the company under the laws of the Dominion of 
Canada. George Westinghouse, Pittsburgh; Henry Herman 
Westinghouse, New York; George Carson Smith, Frank 
Hendrickson, Loyall Allen Osborne, Pittsburgh; Thomas 
Ahearn and Warren Young, Ottawa, and Paul Judson Myler, 
Hamilton, are the incorporators. The company propose to 
build a general electrical plant in Hamilton, Ontario, which 
will be large enough to care for their Canadian business, 
which at the present time is supplied from the Pittsburgh 
plants. The officials of the company announce that the new 
plant will be a model one, and will be so arranged that it 
can be enlarged as the occasion demands. 

As a result of the merger of the Ramapo Iron Company 
of Hilburn, N. Y., and the MacPherson Switch & Frog Com- 
pany of Niagara Falls, the plant at the latter place is to be 
substantially enlarged. Four large new buildings wil! be 
immediately erected. One of these will be 65 x 270 feet, 
another 75 x 270 feet, the third 45 x 300 feet, and the fourth 
will be an office building 30 x 40 feet. The plant of the 
MacPherson Switch & Frog Company is located on the lands 
of the Niagara Falls Power Company, and enough land is 
under lease to allow the company to double the capacity of 
the enlarged plant. The capitalization of the Ramapo Iron 
Works is $1,400,000. The company have decided that 
Niagara Falls has unusual facilities for manufacturing as 
well as for shipping, and for this reason the Niagara plant 
is to be greatly enlarged. Sixteen planers will be installed, 
and as these will be run night and day they will be equal 
to 32 machines. It is expected that the new Niagara plant 
will employ over 300 hands. 

The Heisler Mfg. Company of St. Marys, Ohio, a new 
corporation, with a capital stock of $125,000, contemplate 
the construction of a large plant for the production of pump- 
ing machinery. Later on it is expected to extend the plant 
so as to permit the building of blowing engines and air com- 
pressors. Plans for the work are now being prepared by 
Charles L. Heisler of 714 Westinghouse Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., who is the company’s chief engineer. Mr. 
Heisler is also the patentee of the high duty pumping en- 
gines which the company will produce, and which are said to 
be of novel construction, containing advanced features over- 
coming the use of the fly wheel. The new works will! be 
equipped at once for the building of high duty pumping en- 
gines, ranging in capacity from 500,000 to 20,000,000 gal- 
lons each. A number of these pumps have been built 
on contract and are now in constant use. The officers 
of the company are as follows: President, L. Neely, St. 
Marys, Ohio; vice-president, A. Horzing, St. Marys, Ohio; 
secretary, Mr. Victor, St. Marys, Ohio; treasurer, A. C. 
Buehler, St. Marys, Ohio. 

The Brooks Works of the American Locomotive Com- 
pany, at Dunkirk, N. Y., have commenced the erection of 
a new wheel house on the site of the old storeroom, bolt room 
and wheel yard. The D. G. Henry Company of Buffalo have 
the contract for the iron construction work, which will be 
completed August 1, and by October 1 the entire building 
will be in readiness for occupancy. The estimated cost of 
the building is $50,000, and when equipped with machinery 
for the handling of wheels its cost will figure close to $200,- 
000. Within two years buildings aggregating $1,200,000 in 
cost have been erected at the Brooks plant. 

The Toledo & Ohio Central Railway Company of Co- 
lumbus, On1o, who are building a new planing mill and en- 
larging their machine shops at Bucyrus and Kenton, Ohio, 
have just purchased a fair sized equipment. The new p!an- 
ing mill will be 80 x 206 feet, and the machine shop wil! be 
enlarged by the removal of the wood working machinery, 
which at present occupies a portion of it, to the new planing 
mill. S. S. Stiffey, superintendent of motive power, with 
offices at Columbus, Ohio, is in charge of the work. The 
machinery purchased includes the following: Three No. 3 
screw machines, with complete tool equipment and carriage, 
capacity 5 to 1% inches, purcnased of the Niles Tool Works 
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Company; two No. 2 double axle lathes, length of bed 11 
feet 3 inches, distance between centers 7 feet 8 inches, for 
locomotive and car axles, purchased from the Niles Tool 
Works Company; one No. 2% horizontal boring and drilling 
machine, 60-inch swing, purchased from the Niles Tool Werks 
Company; one No. 6 hydrostatic wheel press, taking wheels 
78 inches in diameter on the tread, distance between tie bars 
84 inches, capacity 300 tons, purchased from the Niles Tool 
Works Company; one 32-inch vertical drilling machine, pur- 
chased from the Niles-Bement-Pond Company; one 26 x 26 
inch planer, 6-foot bed, purchased from the Niles Tool Works 
Company ; one Acme No. 1% Universal milling machine, with 
automatic longitudinal, cross and vertical feeds, purchased 
from the Niles Tool Works Company; one No. 8 pipe 
threading and cutting machine, for threading 1 to 6 inch 
pipe, purchased from the Columbus Machine Company; one 
' steel tired car wheel lathe, 48-inch swing, turning wheels up 
to 42 inches in diameter, purchased from the Niles ‘Tool 
Works Company; one 20-inch swing S8-foot bed Lodge & 
Shipley improved engine lathe, to take 4 feet 5 inches be- 
tween centers, with back gears, hollow spindle, screw feed, 
friction feed, power cross feed, reverse feed in apron, com- 
pound steady and follower rests, large and small face plates, 
double friction countershaft, taper attachment and quick 
change screw cutting and feeding mechanism, purchased from 
the Marshall & Huschart Machinery Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio: two 24-inch swing engine lathes, 8-foot beds, with taper 
attachment, purchased from the Niles Tool Works Company ; 
one No. 2 seven-spindle Durrell improved nut tapper, pur- 
chased from Howard Bros.; one 7% x 5 x 6 Worthington 
duplex pump, brass fitted, purchased from the National Sup- 
ply Company; two improved Ajax 24-inch forging and bolt 
heading machines, with lock motion, safety device, shear 
attachment and moving stock gauge, purchased from the 
Ajax Mfg. Company; three 125 horse-power square box boil- 
ers, to be purchased from the Marine Boiler Works: two 
Chaney oil flue furnaces, purchased from Ambrose Chaney, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; two flue welding machines, purchased 
from the Hocking Valley Railway; two bolt heating fur- 
naces, purchased from the Hocking Valley Railway; one 
heavy band saw, with 40-inch wheels having endless wood 
rims, with steel spokes, purchased from the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company ; one heavy automatic railway cut off saw 
machine, complete, purchased from the Niles Tool Works 
Company; one improved iron frame rip saw machine, pur- 
chased from the Niles Tool Works Company; one three- 
spindle boring machine, purchased from the S. A. Woods 
Machine Company ; one vertical hollow chisel mortiser, with 
attachments, &c., purchased from Greenlee Bros. & Co.; one 
No. 30 band saw filing and setting machine, purchased from 
the S. A. Woods Machine Company. 

The American Tap & Die Company, Greenfield, Mass., 
are about to begin on an extensive addition to their plant. 
Work will be pushed as rapidly as possible, and the working 
force will be doubled as soon as the new building is ready for 
occupancy. 

The Chambersburg Engineering Company, Chambers- 
burg, Pa., have purchased a good sized tract of land adjacent 
to their plant upon which they intend to erect a large foun- 
dry. On account of the increased business their present foun- 
dry is inadequate to supply the large castings required. 

Complete power house equipment, including two 225-kw. 
generators with compound condensing engines of sufficient 
size to operate them, boilers, &c., and motors for the rolling 
stock, of which there will be eight 40-foot cars with four mo- 
tors on each, is required by the Railway Construction Com- 
pany of America, with offices in the Exchange Building, Bos- 
ton. This concern have the contract for the construction 
and equipment of the Easton & Belvidere Street Railway, 
which is being financed by W. S. Reed of Boston and Easton, 
Pa., capitalists. The construction embraces a power station, 
48 x 120 feet, with brick stack, and a car house, 50 x 200 
feet, of brick and iron. The road to be built this year is 
about 18 miles, single track with turnouts, for which the 
rails, ties, &c., have been purchased. No contracts for build- 
ings or machinery have as yet been placed. 

F. S. Pearson, consulting engineer, of 29 Broadway, New 
York, is purchasing the equipment for the Mexican Light & 
Power Company, Limited, who are developing a very large 
water power at Necaxa, Mexico, about 90 miles from Mex- 
ico City, to which place the power is to be transmitted The 
contracts now being placed are for the initial installation 
aggregating 40,000 horse-power and include six impulse wa- 
ter wheels, generators, 1800 tons of steel riveted pipe and 
accessories. As soon as this first installation is in operation, 
a duplicate amount of machinery will be purchased, making 
the ultimate capacity of the plant 80,000 horse-power. 

Specifications are being prepared by Jerome O. Gedney, 
chairman of the Water Commission of East Orange, N. J., 
for two 4,000,000-gallon pumping engines and other water 
works accessories. A municipal water supply system is be- 
ing installed by the town of East Orange, and while the sink- 
ing of wells, &c, is well under way, no purchases have been 
made as yet for mechanical equipment. Contracts will also 
be let shortly for 10 miles of 24-inch water mains. 

M. H. Treadwell & Co., 95 Liberty street, have secured an 
order from the International Harvester Company of Chicago 
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for three large cinder cars, and have just secured another or- 
der from the American Steel & Wire Company for two large 
cinder cars, to be used at the latter concern’s central furnace 
at Cleveland, Ohio. 

Practically all.of the equipment for the Marksboro Port- 
land Cement Company of Marksboro, N. J., was purchased 
during the last week. The plant will have a capacity of 800 
barrels per day. The engines, which aggregate 750 horse- 
power, were purchased from the Watts-Campbell Company of 
Newark, N. J., and the boilers, which will be of the Franklin 
water tube type, were secured from the Washington Com- 
pany of 39-41 Cortlandt street. The grinding machinery was 
purchased from the Gates branch of the Allis-Chalmers Com- 
pany and the Ruggles-Coles Engineering Company of 39-41 
Cortlandt street will supply the dryers. Contracts for the 
power transmission machinery have not been awarded. 

Reeves Pulley Company, Columbus, Ind., have arranged 
two new sales agencies for “ the Reeves” wood split puiley. 
They are the Niles-Bement-Pond Company of Boston, for the 
New England territory, and the newly organized American 
Frog & Mfg. Company of Kansas City, Mo., for Kansas City 
and tributary territory. For both of these points large and 
well assorted stocks are now in transit, and both enter the 
line with every evidence of a large pulley trade. 

The Newburgh Steam Boiler Works have moved their 
New York office from 10 Barclay street to 95 Liberty street. 
Carlisle Mason is the New York sales manager. 


New York. 


New York, July 15, 1903. 

Pig Iron.—The market has been very quiet, no orders 
of any consequence having been placed. Buyers persist in a 
waiting attitude. Prices are somewhat irregular and are 
difficult to quote, in the absence of any large business. We 
quote for delivery at New York and tidewater: Northern No. 
2 Foundry, $17.75 to $18.25; No. 2 Plain, $17.25 to $17.75, 
and Gray Forge, $16.75 to $17.25. Tennessee and Alabama 
brands: No. 1, $17.75 to $18.25; No. 2, $17.50 to $17.50, and 
No. 3 Foundry, $17 to $17.50. 

Steel Rails.—Sales for early delivery are on a moderate 
scale, but it is usually possible to secure fairly prompt ship- 
ment. The announcement is made that the Clark road has 
purchased 10,000 tons of German Rails for the Pacific Coast 
delivery at $36, ex-ship, duty paid. This business was done 
some weeks since, however. On the other hand, the report 
is current that a Canadian order for about 25,000 tons has 
gone to an American mill. We continue to quote $28 for 
Standard Sections, at Eastern mill. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The market continues very 
quiet, and no large contracts have been recently placed for 
Structural Material. Bar Iron manufacturers complain of 
absence of business. We quote, at tidewater, as follows: 
Beams, Channels and Zees, 1.75c. to 2c.; Angles, 1.75c. to 
2c.; Tees, 1.80c. to 2c.; Bulb Angles and Deck Beams, 1.90c. 
to 2.25c. Sheared Steel Plates, in carload lots, are 1.78c. to 
2c. for Tank, 2c. to 2.10c. for Flange, 2.10c. to 2.20c. for 
Marine and 2.25c. upward for Fire Box. Refined Bars are 
1.75e. to 1.90e.; Soft Steel Bars, 1.75c. to 1.90c. 


Old Material.—The market is lifeless, buyers refusing 
to take the slightest interest in it. While the mills are tak- 
ing nothing, offerings by the railroads are growing relatively 
very heavy. One trunk line has sent out a list of 9000 tons 
of Old Stee] Rails, and there are considerable blocks of No. 
1 Railroad Wrought being offered. Two lines are endeavor- 
ing to dispose of an aggregate of 15,000 tons of Relayers. 
Quotations, under the circumstances, are largely nominal. 
We name New York and vicinity, per gross ton: 

Old Iron Rails $20.00 to $21.00 

Old Steel Rails, long lengths 19.00 to y 

Old Steel Rails, short lengths 

Relaying Rails,, heavy sections 

ib Si Es «+ ono 0.50 0s newed ee 

Old Iron Axles 

Old Steel Car Axles 

Heavy Melting Scrap 

No. 1 Railroad Wrought Iron 

Iron Track Scrap 

Wrought Pipe 

ae Light Iron 

Stove Plate 

Cast Borings 

Wrought Turnings 

No. 1 Machinery Cast 


_—_—_—_—_—_— 


During the last three calendar years there were im- 
ported the following quantities of special pig irons, in 
gross tons: 

1900. 
Ferromanganese 8,122 20,751 
Spiegeleisen 14,184 26,827 62,8138 
Ferrosilicon 822 15,945 

The production of spiegeleisen in the United States 
was 231,822 tons in 1901 and 168,408 tons in 1902. The 
output of ferromanganese declined from 59,639 tons in 
1901 to 44,573 tons in 1902. 


1901. 1902. 


40,386 
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Metal Market. 


New York, July 15, 1903. 


Pig Tin.—With the exception of a little flurry on Friday 
and Monday last, when prices advanced slightly, the mar- 
ket has shown a steady decline throughout the week. At 
the close to-day the range of prices is considerably lower 
than last week, spot and July being quoted 26.90c. to 27.15c., 
while August ranges from 26.75c. to 27c., and September, 
26.55¢c. to 26.80c. In the upward move last Monday spot 
reached 27.62\%4c. The closing price to-day is the lowest 
figure touched this week. The London market has also de- 
clined rather sharply, spot being quoted £123 and futures 
£120 15s. It will be noted that spot declined 17 shillings 6 
pence since last week. Business was fair until Monday, when 
the higher prices caused a cessation of purchasing, the result 
of which has been the reaction and continued downward 
trend of prices. The arrivals thus far this month amount 
to 1260 tons, while the afloats are figured at 2045 tons. 

Copper.—The makers of the “ official ” prices have again 
been forced by the absence of business to reduce prices. 
They cut their figures twice during the week under review, 
the first reduction being made on Friday last and the second 
to-day. The “ official” prices at this writing are as follows: 
Lake and Electrolytic, 13.62%4c. to 18.75c¢., and Casting, 
18.25¢. to 13.37144c. Outside prices run about Ke. below 
these. The lower prices have had no effect in stimulating 
business. The London market also declined, closing prices 
to-day being as follows: Spot, £56 10s.; futures, £56; Best 
Selected, £61 10s. The exports so far this month foot up 
to 2924 tons, as against 4856 tons for the corresponding 
period of last year. 

Pig Lead.—Conditions are unchanged, and the market 
is dull and uninteresting. The American Smelting & Re- 
fining Company still quote on a basis of 4.124%c. for De- 
silverized in carload lots and 4.10c. for 50-ton lots. London 
has advanced a shade to £11 8s. 9d. 

Spelter.—There is still a scarcity of spot here and the 
price has advanced a shade. At the close to-day it was 
quoted Ge. to 644c. St. Louis is also said to have advanced 
a fraction to 5.60c., and the London market closed to-day 
£20 15s., which is 2 shillings 6 pence lower than last week. 

Antimony.—Hallett’s has suffered another decline, be- 
ing quoted 6.50c. to-day. Cookson’s is unchanged at 7.50c., 
and other brands are quoted 6.25c. The market is weak. 

Nickel—Is quoted at 40c. to 45c. for large quantities and 
50c. to 60c. in small lots. 

Quicksilver.—A moderate business is reported, the mar- 
ket ruling at $47.50 for flasks of 76% Ibs. 

Tin Plate.—No change worthy of note has occurred in 
this market. Current transactions are of moderate propor- 
tions. Prices remain firm. The American Tin Plate Com- 
pany’s quotation continues at $3.80 per box of 14 x 20 100-Ib, 
Cokes, f.o.b. mill, which is equivalent to $3.99, New York. 
Swansea declined 114 pence to 11 shillings 4% pence. 





Change in Ownership of the Clairton 
Steel Company. 


(By Telegraph.) 

PittssurGH, Pa., July 15, 1903.—At Pittsburgh on 
Tuesday, July 14, papers were signed by which 
ownership of the Clairton Steel Company, oper- 
ating blast furnaces and open hearth steel works at 
Clairton, was vested in new hands, the United States 
Steel Corporation securing a half interest, the Oliver & 
Snyder Steel Company, composed of Henry W. Oliver and 
W. P. Snyder, a one-fourth interest, the othgr fourth re- 
maining with the Crucible Steel Company of America. 
In January last negotiations were opened by which the 
United States Steel Corporation desired to take over the 
entire interests of the Clairton Steel Company, and in re- 
turn it was proposed to make a favorable contract with 
the Crucible Steel Company for their supply of Bessemer 
and open hearth steel billets. Some of the stockholders 
of the Crucible Steel Company were opposed to allowing 
the entire control of the Clairton Steel Company to pass 
out of their hands, and as a result nothing came of this 
deal, although it has been under way at different times 
for more than six months. About a month ago the ne- 
gotiations were taken up again on a different basis by 
Henry C. Frick, representing the United States Steel Cor- 
poration and Henry W. Oliver and W. P. Snyder, repre- 
senting the Crucible Steel Company. A number of con- 
ferences were held in New York and Pittsburgh, with the 
result that the deal has been closed on the basis given 
above. The sale is virtually a partnership of the United 
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States Steel Corporation, the Oliver & Snyder Steel Com- 
pany and the Crucible Steel Company. The United States 
Steel Corporation will pay into the treasury of the Cru- 
cible Steel Company $4,000,000 in cash for a half interest 
in the Clairton Steel Company, the Oliver & Snyder Steel 
Company pays $2,000,000 to the Crucible Steel Company 
for a one-fourth interest, the other fourth interest re- 
maining with the Crucible Steel Company. Under this 
arrangement the United States Steel Corporation will 
secure 50 per cent. of the product of the open hearth 
plant at Clairton, the Crucible Steel Company will secure 
one-fourth and the Oliver & Snyder Steel Company one- 
fourth, a portion of the latter’s product going to the 
Oliver Iron & Steel Company of Pittsburgh. The prices 
to be paid for the open hearth billets will be uniform to 
all of the above interests. 

The Clairton Steel Company were organized more 
than a year ago, being a consolidation of the interests 
of the St. Clair furnace and the St. Clair Steel Company. 
The deal just made involves the entire properties of the 
Clairton Steel Company, including ore, coal, limestone 
and natural gas properties. In ore properties the Clair- 
ton Steel Company own some very valuable mines, among 
these being the Champion and Clairton mines, and it is 
estimated that the Clairton Steel Company had 20,000.- 
000 tons of ore in sight. The company also owned 2700 
acres of valuable coal land in the Connellsville region, 
large gas properties in Washington and Jefferson coun- 
ties, Pa.; the quarries of the St. Clair Limestone Com- 
pany, at Franklin Forge, near Altoona, Pa., and 55 per 
cent. of the St. Clair Terminal Railroad, including the 
bridge across the Monongahela River at Clairton. The 
Clairton Steel Company also owned 220 individual cars 
and seven locomotives. The above embrace all the raw 
material owned by the Clairton Steel Company, while at 
Clairton the company have two blast furnaces finished 
and in operation. No. 3 stack is nearly completed, and 
would have been in operation before this had it not been 
for the boiler makers’ strike. No. 3 furnace is a dupli- 
cate of the other two, and will be put in blast in August 
or September at the latest. The furnaces are equipped 
with a 300-ton metal mixer. The steel works are 
equipped with twelve 50-ton basic open hearth furnaces, a 
40-inch blooming mill and a 28-inch billet mill. The out- 
put of the steel plant is about 1500 tons a day when all 
the furnaces are in operation. 

W. P. Snyder will continue as president of the Clair- 
ton Steel Company and George L. Brown as secretary. 
Some changes will likely be made among other officials. 
It is understood that the principal reason for making 
this deal was that the product of the Clairton Steel Com- 
pany, being open hearth steel entirely, was not well 
adapted to the needs of the Crucible Steel Company. It 
is understood that the Crucible Steel Company will con- 
tinue to secure their supply of Bessemer billets from the 
Carnegie Steel Company under a very favorable sliding 
scale contract. 

Plans had been made by the Clairton Steel Company 
for the building of a Bessemer steel works and also finish- 
ing mills for rolling rails, sheet and tin bars, as well as 
plates and structural material. In view of the sale just 
made it is probable that these plans will be held in abey- 
ance for a time at least. The deal becomes effective from 
July 14, on which date the papers were signed. 

sient tanec: 

The Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company.— 
All departments of the large plant of the Youngstown 
Iron Sheet & Tube Company, at Youngstown, Ohio, are 
now in full operation and the works are turning out a 
larger product than was contemplated when the plant 
was built. The output of this plant consists of skelp 
iron and steel pipe up to 8 inches in diameter, black or 
galvanized, and pure iron sheets made from rerolled 
muck bar, which is puddled from pure pig iron. A meet- 
ing of the stockholders of the Youngstown Iron Sheet & 
Tube Company will be held in Youngstown on July 27, at 
which it is probable a new president will be elected to 
succeed George D. Wyck, who resigned some time since 


and who is now located in New York. 
=_> 

A. L. Humphreys, formerly superintendent of motive 
power of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, has resigned and 
will enter into service with the Westinghouse Air Brake 
Company at Pittsburgh. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


The week under review brought some surprises in in- 
dustrial stocks, quotations falling in some instances below 
previous records. The market had a series of shocks, through 
heavy liquidation in which many investment stocks were 
the leaders. United States Steel common touched 2754 on 
Tuesday, while the preferred reached 78 on the same day. 
Reports are current that Rockefeller interests, having un- 
successfully advised an early reduction in the dividend rate, 
are selling stock, a report to which color was given by the ap- 
pearance of certificates bearing the name of the private 
secretary of John D. Rockefeller. It is stated, however, that 
there is no truth in these reports, and that the stock being 
sold is collateral of a loan which has been closed out. Some 
low figures were also made during the week in Republic, 
Tennessee and Sloss-Sheffield issues. 

Tennessee Coal & Iron Company.—The May statement 
of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company is as fol- 
lows: 


May. Five months. 
SE GME atee bts beak k ee.s'n es 3 mee eee $440,668 $1,746,238 
NTS Vhididaw ows odes oo S05 1,576 9,544 
REE Ey Se ee 67,044 322,298 
TE i 53 ss hs os 0+ $s 4195's © o 41,706 195,180 
Dividend on preferred............. 1,655 8,277 
es iia RR ie et Sareea a 331,839 1,219,027 


The Tennessee Coal & Iron Company’s $3,000,000 5 per 
cent. mortgage bonds just listed on the New York Stock Ex- 
change are part of $15,000,000 authorized bearing date of 
July 1, 1901, becoming due July 1, 1951. Of the total 
amount authorized $10,654,000 are to redeem existing funded 
debt outstanding on December 31, 1900, and $4,346,000 are 
to reimburse the company’s treasury for money paid out of 
earnings for permanent additions to property and for other 
permanent improvements that may become necessary from 
time to time. 

The Union Iron & Steel Company.—The following 
financial statement as of June 1 has been issued by Thomas 
S. Holmes, treasurer : 

Assets. 


Piant investment, including fur- 
naces, mines, reai estate, &c.. $2,000,000.00 


ioe ee ale dl tine eee an oo 45,336.03 
Bills, accounts receivable, ore, pig 
iron and all other items........ 


365,260.03 
- $2,410,596.06 


Liabilities. 
Capital stock (noncumulative)... $2,000,000.00 
Accounts and bills payable....... 107,652.84 


EE Ss cece bo web an 6a Kanes 302,943.22 
— $2,410,596.06 


In consolidating the constituent companies and. business 
under the name of Union Iron & Steel Company as of Jan- 
uary 1, 1903, nothing but absolutely good assets were consid- 
ered. The plants and real estate are free from mortgage or 
bonded debts, and the company have no fixed charges. The 
annual business approximates $2,000,000. The directors are: 
William Rotch, Boston, Mass.; EB. K. Stallo, New York City : 
E. L. Harper, New York City ; Thomas S. Holmes, New York 
City; William H. Binnian, Peoria, Ill.; E. L. Harper, Jr., 
Big Stone Gap, Va. 

Stockholders of the Standard Steel Car Company of Pitts- 
burgh met in that city last week, and authorized the di- 
rectors to increase the capital stock and bonded indebtedness 
to whatever amount will be necessary to make several en- 
largements to the plant. 

Dividends.—Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company 
have declared the regular quarterly dividend of 2 per cent. 
on the preferred stock, payable August 1. Books close July 
20 and reopen August 3. 

The Ruud Mfg. Company of Pittsburgh, manufacturers 
of hot water heaters, have declared a semiannual dividend of 
4 per cent. 

Allis-Chalmers Company have declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock, pay- 
able August 1. Books close July 25 and reopen August 3. 

re 

Additional Signers of Amalgamated Scale.— In addi- 
tion to the list of concerns given in our issue of last week 
as having signed the Amalgamated scale, the following 
named concerns have also signed; Eagle Horseshoe Com- 
pany, South Milwaukee, Wis.; the Muskingum Valley 
Steel Company, Zanesville, Ohio; the American Rolling 
Mill Company, Middletown, Ohio; Empire Rolling Mill 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Emlyn Iron Works, East Chi- 
eago, Ind.; Republic lron Works, Pittsburgh, Pa.; West- 
erman & Co., Lockport, N. Y.; the Empire Iron & Steel 
Company, Niles, Ohio; the McClure Company, Washing- 
ton, Pa.; the Ohio Rolling Mill Company, Findlay, Ohio; 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company, Bessemer, 
Ala.: the Weller Rolling Mill & Forge Company, Annis- 
ton, Ala.; the Youngstown Iron Sheet & Tube Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio; the Ewald Iron Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 





— i - 
A new lodge of the Amalgamated Association has been 
organized among the sheet mill employees of Neal 
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Brothers at Pittsburgh. The new lodge is known as Try 
Me Lodge No. 37, Pa. 


Labor News. 





After a strike lasting about two weeks the boiler 
makers employed by the Titusville Iron Company, Titus- 
ville, Pa., have returned to work on terms of the com- 
pany. Before being given employment each employee was 
required to sign an application prepared by the concern, 
and which reads as follows: 

“The Titusville Iron Company, whose capital is con- 
stantly at risk in the prosecution of its business, reserves 
to itself the right to select such persons as its employees 
who, in its estimation, will be best adapted to assist in 
the positions for which they are selected. It further re- 
serves the right, at any time, to dispense with the services 
of such as, for any reason, are not desirable or necessary 
employees. The company has no desire, and makes no 
attempt, to control its employees in their connection with 
religious, political or other organizations, and it is hereby 
faithfully agreed on the part of the undersigned that, if 
hired, he will not, while in its employ, in any manner 
attempt to induce the company, or any of its employees, 
to be governed or affected by the principles of any re- 
ligious, political or other association, if such principles 
would have any effect upon the business of the company.” 

The report that the Lewis Foundry & Machine Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh, manufacturers of sand and chilled 
rolls and iron and steel rolling mill machinery, had made 
a settlement with their machinists by giving a 5 per cent. 
advance in wages, to date from July 1, is incorrect. This 
company will be governed by the settlement made by the 
Manufacturers’ Association at Pittsburgh last week with 
their machinists, by which the men have been granted 
an advance of 7% per cent. in wages. 

The strike of the Providence (R. I.) molders, which 
was inaugurated in September, 1902, has been formally 
declared off. The strike was virtually ended months ago, 
the places of the strikers having been filled. However, 
a few of the men have been taken back at the Miller 
Iron Foundry and the Franklin Foundry. The Carpenter 
Foundry has employed none of the strikers because every 


place had been filled. 
rt 


The New York Building Trades. 


Settlement of the labor troubles which have held up 
building operations in New York City has been prevented 
by the strenuous efforts of the walking delegates, led by 
Sam Parks, the “ business agent” of the Housesmiths’ 
and Bridgemen’s Union, against whom bribery charges 
were recently preferred. The Parks faction of the Board 
of Building Trades have caused an open revolt among 
the various unions in the building trades by expelling 
four of the unions whose members returned to work un- 
der the agreement of last week. There is now a move- 
ment afoot to organize another board composed of the 
skilled unions who do not approve of the Parks tactics 
practiced by the Board of Building Trades. 

The Employers’ Association have decided to hold a 
meeting and fix a time limit when work must be resumed 
generally throughout the city under the agreement of last 
week. 

If the unions do not return to work by the date set 
the fight will begin anew. As a great many of the indi- 
viduals who belong to the unions are in favor of returning 
to work almost at any cost, it is thought that the contem- 
plated move of the Employeers’ Association will cause 
internal disruption in the unions. 

The four unions which have been expelled from the 
Board of Building Trades are the Mosaic and Encaustic 
Tile Layers’ Union, the Hexagon Labor Club of Tile Lay- 
ers’ Helpers, the Electrical Workers’ Union, and the Ce- 
ment Masons’ Union. 

The Plasterers’ Union have also laid themselves open 
to expulsion from the walking delegates’ board by in- 
dorsing and signing the agreement of the Employers’ As- 
sociation. It is expected that the Bricklayers’ Union on 
one side and the Master Builders’ Association on the 
other will also accept the agreement of the Employers” 
Association. 
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HARDWARE. 


HE manner in which for years the products of mauu- 
T facturers have been imitated by other manufac- 
turers is familiar to the trade, and the extent to which 
the practice has been carried is generally regretted. In 
this way the results of ingenuity and invention, when 
not covered by patents, and of enterprise and pusf in 
devising goods fur the market have been utilized by com- 
petitors. This bas often been done without violation 
of trade-mark or patent rights, and simply by close imi- 
tation of the special features of construction and the ap- 
pearance of the articles in question. Without interfering 
with the recognized privilege of one manufacturer to 
learn from another, and within certain lines to follow 
the variety and even the style of goods put upon the mar- 
ket, it is only proper that there should be limits placed 
by law which shall protect manufacturers from undue 
encroachment in territory which they have in a sense 
appropriated by their skill, invention and energy in the 
industrial and commercial field. 


A decision bearing upon this question has recently 
been rendered in a suit between two prominent Hardware 
manufacturers which has been before the courts for sev- 
eral years. In view of the importance of the subject and 
the interest of the conclusion reached the decision is 
printed in full in another column. The case in question 
did not come under the trade-mark law, though referred 
to by the judge as coming perilously near it; nor was 
there any infringement of patent rights. The facts were 
that the plaintiffs many years ago put upon the market 
a line of Coffee Mills, which were characterized by a 
certain general style and appearance which differen- 
tiated them. from other Mills and gave them a recognized 
and distinctive position in the market as the manufac- 
facturer’s product. The defendants after a large sale 
had been established for these goods, which were gener- 
ally known to the trade and to the consuming public, put 
on the market a line of Mills of identical design and 
color, differing only in the substitution of the manu- 
facturer’s name and the use of numbers to designate the 
various sizes which but slightly differed from those on 
the well-known goods. The goods complained of were 
therefore practically identical in style and appearance 
with those of the plaintiffs, so much so that the public 
frequently mistook them for the original and well-known 
line. These facts were frankly admitted by the defend- 
ant, to whose evident sincerity the learned judge re- 
ferred. ‘The defense in the case was that the defendant 
had a perfect right to do this, and that his action in 
making the goods was proper and defensible. That this 
position should have been taken is not surprising, in 
view of the extent to which the imitation of the products 
of manufacturers has been practiced with impunity. 


The tendency of the law has been more and more 
to protect the rights of manufacturers to the results 
of their invention and enterprise, so far as_ this 
can be done without interfering with the freedom of 
competition and trade. In this case, in accordance with 
the principles of law which according to the learned 
judge prevail, an injunction was granted to the plaintiff 
- preventing the defendant from marketing “any Mill 
which by reason of its shape, design or arrangement of 
color and number shall so resemble the Coffee Mills of 
the plaintiff as to be likely to create a misapprehension in 
the minds of the purchasing public of.average intelligence, 


and to tend to lead the ordinary consumer to mistake the 
Mills of the defendant for the Mills of the plaintiff.” 
This decision, of which the trade will probably learn 
with something of surprise, presents some interesting 
questions. It remains, however, to be seen whether it 
will be sustained on appeal, as it is sure to be carried to 
a higher court. 


Condition of Trade. 


There appears to be developing in the trade a confident 
feeling that fall business is to be of good volume, as a re- 
sult of at least fair crops and the prevalence of general 
prosperity throughout the country as a whole. Coupled 
with this there is, however, a disposition not to buy goods 
in excess of sure requirements. There is, accordingly, 
practically nothing of speculative purchasing, and the de 
sire of jobbers and larger retail merchants is to keep 
stocks down to good, but not heavy, working assortments. 
Prices are, as a rule, quite steady, and manufacturers, 
though getting their order books cleared up, are gen- 
erally refusing to make concessions.- Indeed, in most lines 
this cannot well be done, as the labor costs are still creep- 
ing up. Taken all in all, the prevalent feeling is that the 
business of the next few months will be of excellent 
volume unless some unforeseen influences disturb the 
market. 





Chicago. 
(By Telegraph.) 
In nearly all lines of Hardware buying is at ebb tide, 
as usual at this season of the year, but still mills note 


the reception of a number of orders from the manufactur- 
ing trade for Springs, Weaving Wire, Piano Wire and 


various specialties. The orders coming from the jobbing’ 


trade, however, are still light—that is, as far as Nails 
and wire are concerned, but manufacturers’ agents report 
the assigning of some important contracts for Shelf Hard- 
ware and Tools on jobbers’ account for fall delivery. The 
trade in Heavy Hardware has been without animation, 
but merchants report business fully equal in volume to 
what it was at this season a year ago. This includes Bars 
and Structural Shapes, Bolts, Nuts, Screws, Rivets, Wash- 
ers, Chain, Shafting, Hangers and similar goods. Manu- 
facturers’ agents for Builders’ Hardware report a fair 
number of small contracts received from the surrounding 
territory, but the city trade has been very light and with- 
out new features of interest. Jobbers are contracting to 
a moderate extent for a few staple lines, and a number of 
specialties for next season, but as a rule this business 
has not yet opened. Mail orders from the country are 
of about the usual volume at this season, and some pur- 
chasing is being done by country merchants, who are tak- 
ing advantage of excursion rates incidental to the vaca- 
tion season. Harvesting is now well advanced, and with 
the exception of rush orders, to assist in these operations, 
the farmer is but a small factor in the market at the 
moment. Latest advices upon the crops indicate more 
than an average yield of the principal grains, and al- 
though the corn crop will be less than a year age, from 
present indications it will be considerably above the av- 
erage for the last ten years, the most recent Government 
statistics indicating a crop of 2,230,000,000 bushels. Govern- 
ment reports also indicate a crop of winter and spring 
wheat, but little under 700,000,000 bushels. Private advices 
from the Northwest continue extremely favorable, and 
the Hardware trade bases its estimate for a full and 
profitable fall trade upon these reports. One of the most 
conspicuous features of the Hardware trade is the con- 
tinuous broadening of business and the carrying of side 
lines by both jobbers and retailers, and each year the buy- 
ing of such goods becomes a more important factor in the 
trade. It is important to note that there is a general 
feeling, both among manufacturers and jobbers, that 
prices of most manufactured articles should decline in 
response to the drop in prices of raw material, such as 
Pig Iron, Iron Bars, Zinc, Lead and copper. Hence, there 
is a natural tendency to hold off placing orders in antici- 
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pation of a decline, for it is almost certain that there will 
not be an advance, even if prices are not lowered, and 
they see nothing to be gained by early purchasing of 
manufactured goods. This, however, refers more to heavy 
lines than to articles in which the labor costs enter most 
largely into calculations. 


St. Paul. 


FARWELL, OzMUN, KirK & Co.—The figures for the 
first half of the year have been before the heads of houses 
and departments and the results have had large consider- 
ation, as have also the present situation and the prospects 
for the coming six months. The final balance sheets will 
largely depend on the outcome of some of the great crops 
of the country—corn, cotton and spring wheat. More 
than two months will be required to determine satisfac- 
torily the condition of the first two, and not much less 
time will answer for the last one. The Northwest has 
been steadily growing away from entire dependence on 
the wheat crop, but still for the wherewith to pay the 
great bills of the fall wheat is the largest factor, and a 
short crop of it means a great deal to the merchants as 
well as the farmers. 

At this writing the prospects are for a fair harvest of 
wheat and also of oats, barley and flax, none of them a 
bumper crop, and in some sections a light crop, though 
nowhere a failure. It is now expected that throughout 
the whole territory fall trade will be fairly good. 

The business of the first half of the year has reached 
the expectations of the early spring, although with the 
exception of one or two months the showings have been 
behind those of last year, month by month. But we real- 
ize as we come further away from 1902 that it was a 
very fine year and stands third, if not second, in rank 
among the last 20 years. If the results of this year can 
reach anywhere near those of 1902 our houses of the 
Northwest will feel that they have reason to congratulate 
themselves on their good fortune. 

If there be no large changes in trade conditions the 
reasonable anticipations of the year will have been re- 
alized. To do this fairly steady prices on Hardware gen- 
erally will be necessary. The probability is now strong 
that this will be true. There now seems to be no neces- 
sity for declining markets this year. There are probably 
a few articles that are somewhat above normal values, 
but it is also probable that it will require time to adjust 
these, and it is certainly true that in most lines of Hard- 
ware it would not seem probable for a considerable time 
to.come for goods to be manufactured at lower cost than 
they now are. 

The demand for goods is strong, and were it somewhat 
less a small reduction in price would give no permanent 
relief. A steady market for the balance of the year, with 
little fluctuation either way, is greatly to be desired. 


Nashville. 


Gray & Dup_tey HarpwareE Company.—This is the 
season for vacations, when a great rush of business is 
not expected. We are glad to report, however, that busi- 
iess iS better than usual at this season of the year. The 
corn, cotton and other crops are not as far advanced at 
this time as they usually are, but the prospects of good 
crops up to this time are excellent. The prospects are 
certainly very much more favorable than they were at 
this time last vear. 

The threatened strike of the miners in the Birming- 
ham district is affecting business to some extent through- 
out the Southern country. The result of this fight be- 
tween the miners and the mills with the labor organiza- 
tions may or may not affect materially prices of goods 
handled by the Hardware trade. The Birmingham dis- 
trict, which is usually such an active place, cannot drop 
quietly out of the commercial race, even for a short time, 
without its absence being felt. We notice from report 
of the Commercial Club, at Birmingham, some figures 
that it would be well for any one to consider who is in 
doubt about the prosperity of the South. Bank clearings 
in Birmingham in 1897 were $20,907.495; 1898, $23.777,- 
899: 1899, $34.469.751 ; 1900, $43.980,448 ; 1901, $48,029,- 
007: 1902, $56.781,048. There were on deposit in Bir- 
mingham banks May 1. 1901. $7.600,204: May 1, 1902, 
$9,251,820: May 1, 1908, $11,475,454. There were built 
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in the Birmingham district, Jefferson County, Ala., in 
1902 2250 

We sincerely trust that the wheels of commerce may 
again be started in this important section in a few days. 


houses. 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BINGHAM ComMPpaANy.—As the vacation season 
is at hand and many salesmen are off duty, business 
through that source is just a little slack. However, there 
seems to be a good, steady trade with the country mer- 
chants, and they ure sending in good sized and well as- 
sorted mail orders. 

There is a lot of inquiry and buying of building ma- 
terial—-that is, house trimmings and the like—to close 
up contracts on houses started early in the season. 
pecially at this time there is a good demand for general 
assortments of Carriage Bolts, Machine Bolts, Bolt Ends, 
&e., Showing that there is a lot of manufacturing and re- 
pairing going on throughout the country. 

Most jobbers’ sales for the last six months’ business 
show up in good round figures, and exceed in volume busi- 
ness of last year for the same time. Many customers 
who have placed orders for fall goods are giving us the 
privilege of sending them forward at our option, for they 
realize that all cannot be served at the same time, and 
they do not want to get left, as in former years, by not 
having the goods on hand when they need them. 

The outlook for business for the coming months is 
very encouraging. Collections are very satisfactory and 
customers seem to have plenty of money to discount their 
bills. 


Es- 


Philadelphia. 


SUPPLEE HARDWARE ComMPpANy.—There is but little in 
trade conditions differing from what we usually look for 
in the month of July. It between seasons. Many 
salesmen are off the road taking their vacations. and 
those who are on the road find many of their customers 
off on their yearly vacations; consequently, comparative 
quiet exists in trade locally or adjacent to our city. 

There still remains an uncertainty of settlement of 
the strike in our textile industries, although possibly 
about one-fifth of the strikers have begun work without 
any change either in hours or wages. The balance, while 
possibly less determined than heretofore, still have not 
responded to the call of the employers to begin work 
again. 

The past six months have been, as a rule, a satis- 
factory season in the general wholesale Hardware trade 
in our city, with comparatively few fluctuations in prices. 
The only dark cloud which has surrounded us has been 
the strike situation, which has been somewhat difficult to 
handle. 

There is every indication there will be a good wheat 
crop and a good cotton crop, and that our manufacturers 
will be able to give steady employment to their employees. 
Therefore every indication is for a good trade in the fall. 

Collections are fair, considering the time of the year. 


Portland, Oregon 


Corbett, Fartinc & Ropertson.—For the cereal year 
ending June 30 Portland leads the Pacifis coast ports in 
export of wheat, San Francisco being second and the 
Puget Sound ports, Tacoma and Seattle combined, being 
third. For the six months ending June 30 Portland leads 
all Pacific coast ports in lumber exports, 165,000,000 feet 
going by rail and ocean, and the last half of the year is 
expected to show a marked increase over the first half. 

Oregon produces more hops than any State in the 
Union, is one of the largest wool producers, is forging to 
the front in its mining interests, is an ideal fruit and 
stock country, has as equitable and healthy a climate as 
any equal area on the face of the globe, and by the time 
radium is in genera! use we expect scientific research 
to show that the original Garden of Eden was located in 
Oregon. . 

Above reasons amply justify the Pacific Hardware & 
Steel Company, Marshall-Wells Hardware Company and 
Waterhouse & Lester in deciding to cast their lot with us. 

Trade jogs along in the same even tenor that it had 
earlier in the season, and if present crop prospects are 
fulfilled we should have a fine fall business. 
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San Francisco. 


PAcIFIC HARDWARE & STEEL COMPANY.—Business on 
the coast continues fully up to expectations, and the de- 
mand for staple goods is heavier than ever. Building 
operations in San Francisco have shown a remarkable 
improvement, especially in the class of buildings being 
erected, and the demand for the higher grade of Builders’ 
Hardware is steadily on the increase. 

Jobbers of Hardware all over the coast seem to be 
doing a splendid business, and the fact is becoming more 
and more apparent that the retailers of the Pacific slope, 
and especially the larger ones, are beginning to appre- 
ciate their home supply and patronize it to much larger 
extent than ever before, realizing that their home market 
is the best market to purchase in, and that when they 
send a dollar to an Eastern jobber mighty little of it 
ever returns to the Pacific slope. This is certainly a very 
encouraging sign, as well as a very healthy business con- 
dition, and there is no doubt but that this improvement 
will continue, as it results in saving money for the re- 
taiier. 

Export trade is also on the increase for the reason that 
foreign countries are beginning to appreciate the fact 
that it takes so much less time to get goods from San 
Francisco than Eastern ports, as well as the low steam- 
ship rates now prevailing. 





NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—Demand is light and mills are taking 
advantage of this period for the annual inventory and 
clean up. The market remains firm at the following quo- 
tations, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


SO, (COMUNE. WRU. os 6 bao 5555 oka 350 ea anise ene nO 
I. UNIMON, UIs icon o pave eameree here ane aa kh ee 
Retailers, less than carload lots.................- 2.15 


New York.—Although building operations have not 
been resumed, jobbers find that demand keeps up to an 
unexpected volume considering the season and labor con- 
ditions. From territory tributary to this point business 
continues steady, but for small lots, to be shipped 
promptly. The market is firm at the following quotations: 
Single carloads, $2.20; small lots from store, $2.25 to 
$2.30. 

Chicago, by Telegraph.—As usual at this season of 
the year, mills are giving much needed attention to re- 
pairs and the installation of new machinery, the light 
demand for goods experienced permitting such work to 
best advantage. Moderate shipments continue to be 
made, of course, but the tendency is toward a further 
accumulation of supplies which will find ready outlet 
during the fall months. In the meantime the market 
remains quiet and steady, sales being made at $2.15 to 
$2.20 in carload lots, f.o.b. Chicago. Broken cars sell at 
5 to 10 cents higher. For galvanizing 75 cents per keg 
and for tinning $1.50 extra per keg is charged. 





Pittsburgh.—The Wire Nail market continues quiet 
and stocks of Nails at some of the mills are reported to 
be large. It is believed, however, that fall trade will be 
fully up to expectations, and the mills are accumulating 
stocks in anticipation of a heavy demand for Nails later 
on. Prices are firm and we quote: $2 in carloads to 
jobbers, $2.05 in carloads to retailers and $2.15 in small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for 
eash in 10 days. For galvanizing Nails 75 cents per keg 
is charged and for tinning Nails $1.50 per keg evtra. 

Cut Nails.—The mills are not now overburdened with 
orders to the extent of not being able to make prompt 
shipments. Demand is light, but the market is firm at 
previous quotations, which are as follows: $2.15, base, in 
carloads and $2.2vU in less than carloads, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
plus freight in Tube Rate Book to point of destination; 
terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off in 10 days. 


New York.—Demand continues steady but light. The 
market remains firm and quotations for carloads and less 
than carloads are as follows: Carloads on dock, $2.29: 
less than carloads on dock, $2.33; small lots from store, 
$2.40. 
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Chicago, by Telegraph—The warket is somewhat 
easier in tone, resulting from the light demand and more 
ample stocks, but while some mills are in need of orders 
this is the usual experience at this season, when accu- 
mulations are made for the fall trade. The market re- 
mains steady on the basis of $2.30 in carload lots and 
$2.35 in less than carload lots for Steel, Chicago; Iron 
Nails are held at $2.45 to $2.50 per keg from store. 

Pittsburgh.—There is a steady demand for Cut Nails, 
but mostly for small lots. The settlement of the strikes 
in the building trades will probably create a better de- 
mand. There is no change in prices and we quote: Steel 
Cut Nails, $2.15, base, in carloads and $2.20 in less than 
carloads; Iron Cut Nails, $2.25, base, in carloads and 
$2.30 in less than carloads, plus freight in Tube Rate 
Book to point of destination, 60 days, less 2 per cent. off 
in 10 days. 

Barb Wire.—Contract orders have been pretty gen- 
erally filled, while new business is light. Quotations are 
as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 

Painted. Galv. 


SOON: CORIOEE WOR is ce 6a ook ceca Haves $2.30 $2.60 
Retailers, carload ots... .ccccccccccccvcs 2.35 2.65 
Retailers, less than carload lots........... 2.45 2.75 


Chicago, by Telegraph.—The mills have assumed an 
easy position and are accumulating stocks for fall ship- 
ment, new orders booked for prompt shipment being light 
and nearly all old contracts having been fulfilled. Prices 
are well sustained, however, as previously quoted: Gal- 
vanized Wire is selling on the basis of $2.75 to $2.80 in 
carload lots and Painted at $2.45 to $2.50, the outside 
price being to retailers. For small lots 5 to 10 cents ex- 
tra is charged. Staples in carload lots sell as follows: 
Polished, $2.30 to $2.35, and Galvanized, $2.70 to $2.75, 
the outside price being to retailers. 


Pittsburgh.—Practically no new tonnage is being 
placed, the mills running mostly on old contracts, speci- 
fications for which are coming in at a fairly satisfactory 
rate. Prices are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: Painted, $2.30: 
Galvanized, $2.60, in carloads to jobbers; Painted, $2.35; 
Galvanized, $2.65, in carloads to retailers; Painted, $2.45; 
Galvanized, $2.75, in small lots to retailers. 


Smooth Fence Wire.—While specifications on con- 
tract orders are being received quite liberally and new 
business is coming to the mills in fair volume, orders 
are mostly for small lots. Quotations are as follows, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash in 10 days: 


SOM CHRIS Uhieis6 wl awn cddnecedades was adudees $1.90 
Se CDUIE, oie es clea wid ddeceesoacadeneas 1.95 
Ese Gee CN bce Feb Hose Seda a SETH Heads 2.05 


The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The other 
numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the usual 
advances, as follows: 
6tod 10 11 124124 13 14 15 16 
Annealed..... Base. $0.05 .10 15 25 35 45 55 
Galvanized. . . $0.30 35 .40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 
Chicago, by Telegraph.—Notwithstanding the fact that 
the season is fully over, the mills are well supplied with 
orders, giving little time for repairs. Shipments con- 
tinue unusually large for this season of the year and 
considerable new business is in sight. Under the cir- 
cumstances the market continues unusually firm, but 
without change in prices, which are as follows: Nos. 6 
to 9, $2.05 to $2.10 in carload lots on track, and $2.15 to 
$2.20 in less than carload lots from store; Galvanized, 
30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents extra for 
Nos. 15 and 16. 


Pittsburgh.—tThere is a fair volume of new business, 
but the mills are employed mostly on old orders. The 
market is fairly firm and we quote: Plain Wire, $1.90, 
base, for Nos. 6 to 9 in carloads to jobbers, $1.95 in car- 
loads to retailers and $2.05 in small lots to retailers; 
Galvanized, 30 cents extra for Nos. 6 to 14 and 60 cents 
extra for Nos. 15 and 16. 





Binder Twine.—Reports from the West and North- 
west indicate that dry weather has caused a light growth 
of oat straw in the former and that similar conditions 
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have produced like results in the spring wheat sections 
of the latter, so that it is estimated that considerably 
less Twine will be required than for last year. Twine 
is being held at different distributing points at prices 
ranging from 10% to 12% cents by jobbers. In the East 
trade is not being solicited. One manufacturer has a 
limited quantity which is being sold in small lots at 11% 
cents for Sisal and Standard. Within the next week 
or two Twine will probably be more easily obtained, as 
orders now on manufacturers’ books will be more nearly 
filled. 


Liquid Fish Glue.—Under date of June 1 the Russia 
Cement Company, Gloucester, Mass., issued a revised 
price-list of Le Page’s Liquid Glue, which shows a reduc- 
tion in list with two exceptions. The new list is subject 
to a discount of 25 per cent. to dealers, with additional 
discounts in the jobbing trade. Other manufacturers an- 
nounce no change in their lists or discounts. 


Paris Green.—Owing to the small current demand 
the regular schedule of prices adopted by manufacturers 
at the commencement of the season is not being strictly 
maintained in all instances. Quotations are not infre- 
quently made for small lots at % to 1 cent below the 
accompanying manufacturers’ schedule. Those with 
Green on hand generally prefer to sacrifice some profit 
rather than to carry it over. 

Less than 1 ton. Per Ib. 
Arsenic kegs or casks.......... itiwse bls < ie on sree 1344c. 
Kegs, 100 to 175 pounds... ........ ccs eeeee eee eee AM, 
Rie RA, BO BR BORER ous 0 o000 000000000 80c00000 see 
Paper boxes, 2 to 5 pounds............seeeeeeeee es 150. 
Paper boxes, 1 pound.........cceeeeeeeeeeeeeees LOC, 
Paper boxes, % pound... ....... ccc eeee cece eee eee 1G, 
Paper boxes, 4% POUNG........crcccscvcccvccscceces 17e. 
One to 5 tons, 1 cent per pound less; 5 tons and over, 1% 
cents per pound less. 


Glass.—Conditions remain unchanged and the market 
continues quiet. Indications point to increased Glass 
producing capacity in the fall, by the addition of inde- 
pendent factories. It is reported that the Penn Window 
Glass Works at Spring City, Pa., have been purchased by 
Belgians, and will be run on the co-operative plan, and 
that the concern will hereafter be known as the Phila- 
delphia Glass Company. Regulating the production of 
Glass will apparently be a problem which will again 
confront the combined companies in the fall. Locally, 
demand is very light. The Jobbers’ Association’ quo- 
tations are as follows: In small lots, 90 and 5 per cent. 
discount for the first three brackets, and 90 and 15 per 
eent. discount for all sizes above, either single or double 


strength. 


Oils.—Linseed Oil.—Demand has continued light ow- 
ing somewhat to the unsettled condition of the seed mar- 
ket, the trend in values having been downward. Large 
buyers have been holding off for a firmer Oil market and 
more settled business conditions. A reduction of 2 cents 
per gallon was made by the crushers on the 14th inst., 
resulting in the following quotations: City Raw, in lots 
of five barrels or more, 38 cents; in lots of less than five 
barrels, 39 cents per gallon. Out of town brands of Raw 
are quoted, according to quantity, at 36 to 37 cents per 
gallon. 

Spirits Turpentine.—The market has continued quiet 
and without change during the week. Quotations, ac- 
cording to quantity, are as follows: Oil barrels, 51 to 514% 
cents: machine made barrels, 51% to 52 cents per gallon. 





DEATH OF GEORGE M. HOWELL. 


KORGE M. HOWELL, one of the oldest and most 
respected citizens of Meriden, Conn., died at his 
home July 2, after a severe illness lasting several weeks. 
Mr. Howell, when 21 years old, accepted a position as 
bookkeeper for the Meriden Cutlery Company of that 
city, and through his ability rose to the position of treas- 
urer of the company. After A. L. Collins died, about two 
months ago, he was chosen secretary and since that time 
had held both offices. He was likewise a director cf the 


company. He is survived by a widow. 
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THE SARATOGA CONVENTIONS. 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 
American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


HAT were technically two separate conventions, 
W but practically a joint meeting of the Southern 
Hardware Jobbers’ Association and the American Hard- 
ware Manufacturers’ Association, were begun in Sara- 
toga on Tuesday, July 14, with a programme which will 
not be completed until Friday evening. Careful and elab- 
orate preparations had been made to render this gather- 
ing both enjoyable and useful, as the matter of enter- 
tainment and the discussion of important trade questions 





were both given a large place. In this way were brought 
together two important Hardware associations, that of 
the jobbers being among the oldest and that of the manu- 
facturers one of the most recent. While each of the as- 
sociations had its own programme, these programmes 
were practically identical, so far as the open or joint 
sessions were concerned. Arrangement was also made 
for their separate executive sessions, to which only the 
members of the respective associations were invited. The 
headquarters of both associations were at the Grand 
Union Hotel, although a goodly number of the delegates 
were at the Congress Hall. 


OPENING SESSION. 


The convention opened on Tuesday morning with a 
large gathering of manufacturers and their representa- 
tives, and a relatively small number of the members of 
the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. The meet- 
ing was ealled to order by F. W. Heitmann, president, 
and after a prayer by the Rev. Joseph Carey, the company 
united in singing “ America.” A graceful address of wel- 
come was extended by Mr. Heitmann, after which the 
courtesies of Saratoga Springs were extended by A. P. 
Knapp, president of the village. 

J. D. Moore was on the programme for an address of 
welcome to the manufacturers, but was unable to be 
present, and his place in this function was admirably 
taken by W. M. Crumley, who in a very happy manner 
referred to the courtesies and attendance of the manu- 
facturers and gave a welcome to all who were present. 

The response to this welcome was made by N. A. 
Gladding of E. C. Atkins & Co., whose popularity was 
evinced by the applause which was given to his appear- 
ance and his words. Mr. Gladding’s response was as fol- 
lows: 


Response of N, A. Gladding. 


With your kind permission, I desire to thank the 
Executive Committee of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association for the honor conferred upon me by its in- 
vitation to respond on behalf of the manufacturers to the 
hearty welcome to this—your thirteenth annual meeting— 
to which we have just listened with so much pleasure. 

Experience has taught me that while it may not be 
difficult to accept an invitation to make a speech, the ful- 
filling of the contract is a different matter, especially 


when the audience is such an intelligent one as I have 
before me to-day. To be released from the responsibility 
one would often be willing to pay a good bonus. 

I am sure, however, that on this beautiful July morn- 
ing it is not a hard matter to express the sentiment of 
every manufacturer and guest present, in saying that we 
all most heartily appreciate the invitation to attend this 
convention of your association at this celebrated “ Queen 
of Spas,” as we also appreciate the cordial welcome that 
has been extended to us here to-day. We know that these 
welcome words are genuine and sincere, because for 13 
years some of us, at least, have had the great privilege 
und pleasure of meeting and mingling with you, and 
thereby coming into personal contact with the members 
of your association, and we can, therefore, testify to their 
warm heartedness, their generosity of spirit and their 
loyal friendship. 

We all doubtless know of some people, who hold to the 
idea that the astute man of business must be cold blooded 
and distant in manner, and that he must even avoid the 
appearance of sociability; but I believe that such a no- 
tion is a mistake. The success of many kindly, whole 
hearted men whom we all know is a refutation in itself 
of such an idea; and it therefore seems to me that the 
man who has an iceberg for a habitation loses a great 
deal in this life in more ways than one 

Please understand that I am not decrying the man 
with a cool head—he is a different proposition. The 
buyer with the ice on his head, as it were, but with a 
heart bubbling over with a warmth of good will toward 





nen is, no doubt, more likely to receive any extra 
“ five’s”’ that are being passed around than the one whe 
makes the salesman feel that he needs a fur overcoat 
whenever he approaches the confines of the throne. 


WELCOME FOR WELCOME. 

You are met in a Northern clime for the first time 
which happily gives us the opportunity of returning wel- 
come for welcome, and which we extend to you with a 
heartiness that knows no bounds. You have brought with 
you the spirit of the sunny, glorious, happy Southland. 
1t is in your faces and in your hearts, and it cannot fail 
to permeate your entire session, making it the most not- 
able meeting ever held by your association. 

When I first heard of your decision to make Saratoga 
Springs your meeting place I said at once that it was quite 
evident that the majority of your members must be “ rid- 
ing on the water wagon” this summer, and therefore 
voted to go where they could lay in—or, I should say. pour 
in—a good supply of the liquid that exhilarates but does 
not intoxicate. I take it that Atlantic City was a very 
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good place for the external man, but judging from some re- 
marks that were heard last year, from those who made 
useless journeys about the Marlborough, the internal man 
was not so well provided for. There will be no trouble, 
however, about giving “ Mr. Innerman” a sufficient bath- 
ing here at the Springs. It has been told to me “on the 
quiet,” but I will confide it to you, that the water here 
does not mix very well with anything else, consequently 
it is recommended that you be careful as to the kind of 
“ink ” that you put with it. 


A PAIR OF STORIES. 


I notice in the neat programme that your secretary has 
prepared we are told that we can live as cheaply in Sara- 
toga as anywhere else, which I am pleased to learn. It 
reminds me of the story of the young man who came in 
from the country to attend school in a certain college 
town. In some way he had absorbed the idea that for 
everything he did he must get his “ money’s worth,” and 
he applied this to his boarding house, as well as other 
things, and his landlady was so astounded at the amount 
of food he ate that she told him that she would raise the 
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price of his board. “Oh, pray, don’t do that, madame,” 
said he, “ for I cannot possibly eat any more.” 

And speaking of eating, I suppose you have all heard 
the pie story told by one of the celebrated Senators from 
this State, who is noted for his story telling. I am told 
that he was attending a banquet in London, and when 
the time for stories came around he was asked to give a 
sample of American joke, and modestly said that he knew 
but very few of them, but would, nevertheless, do his 
best under the circumstances. He said that over in Amer- 
ica (especially in New York State) people are very fond 
of pie, so much so that one would often find it on the table 
in some homes three times a day. On one occasion there 
was a traveler stopping at an inn in a country town, 
where they had no printed menu but where the waiters 
came up behind the guest and called out the names of the 
articles of food on the programme. When they arrived at 
dessert the waiter asked the guest whether he would have 
“ puddin’ ” or pie, whereupon the guest asked the waiter, 
“What kind of pie have you?” The waiter replied, 
“Peach, pear, plum, mince, quince, rhubarb and apple.” 
“ Well,” says the guest, “I'll try a piece of the peach and 
the pear and the plum, and I guess you might bring me, 
a little of the mince and the quince, too.”” The waiter 
started off, when the guest called back and said: “ By the 
way, I would like to try that rhubarb pie, also,’’ where- 
upon the waiter said: “ Well, what’s the matter with the 
apple?” The Englishmen smiled in rather a sickly way 
and afterward got off in a corner by themselves and de- 
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cided to have one of their number ask the Senator what 
the matter really was with the apple pie. 
THE PESSIMIST AND THE BUSINESS OUTLOOK. 

Just a word, Mr. President, as to the business out- 
look. Should we listen to the pessimists and agree with 
their way of thinking we would all soon be in the slough 
of despond. A good definition has been given by some 
one of the pessimist, which is that he is a man who, of 
two evils, always chooses both. We have been hearing 
from him during the past two or three years to the effect 
that we would soon have another panic and that the 
times are out of joint, &c., and I really believe that some 
of the pessimists are very much disappointed and sorry 
that their predictions have not come true. How much 
better it is to be an optimist with the proper degree of 
conservatism as a balance wheel. That there have been 
some clouds upon the business horizon during the past 
year or so which have affected some portion of the body 
politic we all admit; yet they have all been, or are be- 
ing, dissipated one by one, and they will continue to be. 
No matter if the question be “Tariff,” “ Finance,” “Labor 
Troubles,” or what not, the great common sense of the 
people in this wonderful land of ours must and will in 
the end prevail. The old adage, “ Do with your might 
what your hands find to do,” should be brought into use 
again by a lot of people who seem to think that it is 
something obsolete. 

“Justice to all men” must be the watchword, as 
guaranteed by the Constitution and the flag, and each 
and every man must be allowed the right to pursue 
health, wealth and happiness as he thinks best, within 
the law. 

I believe that this country is by a large majority in 
favor of these principles, ana that those who would tear 
down the structure of good government or in any way 
destroy the peace and happiness of the land are greatly 
in the minority. A few lines from the Bishop of Exeter 
may not be amiss: 

Give us Men! 
Men—from every rank, 
Fresh and free and frank ; 

Men of thought and reading, 

Men of light and leading, 

Men of loyal breeding, 

The nation’s welfare speeding ; 

Men of faith and not of fiction, 

Men of lofty aim in action, 

Give us Men—I say again, 

Give us Men! 


Give us Men! 
Strong and stalwart ones; 
Men whom highest hope inspires, 
Men whom purest honor fires, 
Men who trample self beneath them, 
Men who make their country wreathe toem, 
As her noble sons, 
Worthy of their sires! 
Men who never shame their mothers, 
Men who never fail their brothers; 
True, however false are others, 
Give us Men—lI say again, 
Give us Men! 


Give us Men! 
Men, who, when the tempest gathers, 
Grasp the standard of their fathers 
In the thickest fight; 
Men who strike for home and altar 
(Let the crowd cringe and falter), 
God defend the right! 
True as truth, though lorn and lonely, 
Tender, as the brave are only; 
Men who tread where saints have trod, 
Men for country—home—and God; 
Give us Men! I say again—again— 
Give us such Men! 

Let us thank God that in these United States we have 
millions of such men from every rank and therefore we 
need not fear for the future. 

It is the sincere wish of the manufacturers that your 
deliberations during the sessions that you will hold this 
week may be the means of bringing forth great good to 
your members, as in the past; and that the greetings of 
the old and the making of new friends may altogethef 
result in this being the most enjoyable and profitable 
meeting ever uneld by your association. 
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President Heitmann’s Annual Address. 


The formal annual address of the president was then 
given, as follows: 


I see before me a gathering of prominent, substantial 
business men from every State in the South, who are here 
to rejoice in the success of the Southern Hardware Job- 
bers’ Association and will delight in celebrating the 
thirteenth anniversary. Never was there such an oppor- 
tunity for universal rejoicing of the general prosperity of 
the country. The success of our association in the past 
and the good results attained from its efforts should be 
an assurance of its future success. 


THE PAST. 

In looking back and making observations and compari- 
sons of the conditions and the methods of handling the 
Hardware business to-day and 13 years ago one sees some 
wonderful changes in business methods. Conditions have 
changed so rapidly that it has kept every one busy to 
keep pace and follow the line of the march of prosperity. 

No line of business has undergone such drastic and 
positive changes, almost at times bewildering. Under 
the old system of doing business, we found ourselves con- 
tinually cutting prices, until business would become un- 
profitable, irregular terms would be made, and then a 
continued effort would be made to have the manufacturer 
reduce the prices, which would only result in further 
temptation to make more cuts and reduce prices to a still 
lower level, thereby only increasing the difficulties. 

Manufacturers were eager for business, and would 
make concessions on large quantities. This would in 
many instances affect the jobber disastrously on account 
of overbuying and the other evils naturally following. 
These conditions continued to grow worse until 1893, 
when the climax came and resulted in one of the greatest 
panics that has ever been known in America. All val- 
ues, merchandise, real estate, lands, bonds, stocks, &c., 
began to shrink in value to such an alarming extent that 
recovery looked almost impossible, but it did not take the 
great American people long with its wonderful resources 
and recuperative power to grasp the situation, and the 
manufacturer immediately set to work in trying to push 
his surplus products in foreign countries. American goods 
gained such favor in Europe that exports of manufac- 
tured goods increased to an extraordinary extent. The 
manufacturer once having this increase for his output has 
been* gradually fostering it until now American Hard- 
ware, Tools, Implements, Machinery, &c., can be bought 
in every civilized country in the world. The surplus be- 
ing absorbed in this way, prices gradually began to go up 
on all lines of goods. Confidence was gradually regained 
and business stimulated, until in 1899 we were confronted 
with a new era of business. Prosperity seemed to be 
staring us in the face once more. 

The organization of corporations with immense cap!- 
tal came like a thunderbolt from the clear sky. Finally 
the manufacturers of the various lines of trade began to 
concentrate and form what are known as trusts, until they 
have taken in the larger part of the materials covered by 
the Hardware trade. With the organization of these va- 
rious institutions and to suit the new conditions prevail- 
ing it was necessary to drop some of the old familiar 
methods. Naturally dissatisfaction and criticism fol- 
lowed, as it was very difficult for the country at large to 
adjust and shape itself so rapidly. This in consequence 
brought many hardships, especially to the jobber and 
small dealer, who were trying to line their customers up 
to the new methods of doing business. It is wonderful 
that these adjustments and changes have been successful- 
ly carried out in such a short time. 


MANUFACTURERS OF TO-DAY. 


The manufacturer of to-day finds himself more pros- 
perous than at any time in the past, is earning more 
money, paying larger dividends, enjoying greater tonnage 
than ever before. In fact the most sanguine did not an- 
ticipate such wonderful increase in tonnage, especially on 
the heavier lines, such as Pig Iron, Heavy Iron and Steel 
Products. Manufacturers have oversold to such an ex- 
tent that it is necessary for you to anticipate your orders 
months ahead, in order to get deliveries. Buyers are 
compelled, even at the high prices, to import from Europe, 
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and with all this the demand cannot be supplied. This 
extraordinary growth and development has given the 
transportation lines more tonnage than they had facilities 
for handling, which resulted in some of the greatest con- 
gestions in manufacturing centers that have ever been 
known to railroad traffic. The railroad companies have 
increased their facilities and equipments by enormous 
expenditures of money. These delays in deliveries have 
worked a hardship on the Hardware business. The man- 
ufacturer takes his own good time in making shipments, 
the railroad company take equally as long a time and 
use their own pleasure as to when delivery is to be made, 
but they are rapidly improving the conditions, and it will 
not be long before the railroads will be fully equipped to 
handle the traffic that is given them. The transportation 
companies have had immense earnings during this pros- 
perity, many railroads are now paying dividends, some 
of which had never hoped to do so, and it is a rare thing 
to hear of a railroad being placed in the hands of a re 
ceiver, while but a few years past it was a common thing, 
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in fact seemed to be almost the proper thing, for a rail- 
road to be in the hands of a receiver in order to keep 
running. 


THE HARDWARE JOBBER OF TO-DAY. 


Having enumerated the prosperity of the manufactur- 
ers and the transportation lines, it is now up to the jobber 
to see how his interests appear in this question of pros- 
perity. There are some among us who have holdings out- 
side of the Hardware business that would naturally in 
times like these be increased in value, but the question is 
have the jobber’s earnings increased in proportion to his 
increased sales? Are his increased sales due entirely to 
the increased business, or are they due to the increase in 
values of goods? The jobber is naturally entitled to his 
increased profits on increased values of goods. Have we 
increased our profits in proportion to the increased costs? 
Unless we have done so we will find that we are doing an 
increased business at a loss, as the cost of doing business 
keeps pace with the prosperity of the times. ‘The in- 
creased cost of doing business in the past few years has 
been considerable. Rents, clerk hire and all incidental 
expenses are much larger than ever heretofore, not saying 
anything about the increased capital required to do busi- 
ness on present values. I therefore hope that all of this 
has been borne closely in mind by all of the membership. 

In conclusion will state that we should all use our 
utmost efforts in the interest of the association and try 
to make it as useful and profitable as possible, not losing 
sight of the good work that has been done in the past. We 
should also use our efforts in establishing local organiza- 
tions in the various States of the South. Our association 
finds that where local organizations exist the results are 
better to the members. 

The secretary will give you the details of the condi- 
tion of the association and its work for the past year. 


ce ell nam Ri ee 
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After a brief address by F. R. Plumb, president of 
the manufacturers’ association, and the transaction of 
some routine business, the morning session closed. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION 


of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association 
was held at 3 o’clock and was thrown open to all manu- 
facturers and their representatives. At this time the 
presidential address of F. R. Plumb was presented, re- 
viewing the work of the association and suggesting lines 
on which it could render service to the trade. Mr. 
Plumb’s address was as follows: 
President Plumb’s Address. 

It is exceedingly gratifying to be able to extend to 
you a cordial welcome to this historical spot, especially 
so because in years gone by it was the summer home of 
many of those who were residents of the quaint old city 
that gave us such a hearty welcome and did so much for 
us at our annual meeting in November last. No matter 
what our future may be or how regally we may be enter- 
tained in other cities, no one who particpated in the 
hospitalities extended to us by the citizens of New Or- 
leans will ever forget their generous action, particularly 
the care and attention shown to our wives and daughters. 
I therefore desire at this meeting to put myself on rec- 
ord as again extending to them the thanks of the asso- 
ciation. 

Our annual meeting proved a success in every way. 
The members of the Executive Committee were somewhat 
fearful that the attendance would not come up to the 
expectation of the membership because of the great dis- 
tance from the center of the manufacturing districts. 
I am very glad to say, however, that they were happily 
disappointed. The attendance was much larger than at 
the former meeting, while the interest taken in all mat- 
ters coming before us for consideration showed beyond 
doubt that our people were convinced that our association 
stood for something beyond a social organization. 

I therefore hope that you have come here to-day pre- 
pared to present new subjects of mutual interest, and 
that you will not hesitate to introduce them at our ex- 
ecutive sessions, and that if you have any complaints to 
make you will not hesitate to present them, as I am sure 
I voice the sentiment of the great majority of this assem- 
bly when I say we are all determined to make our organ- 
ization a tower of strength and a power for good to each 
member. 

In the course of my remarks at New Orleans I re- 
ferred to the subjects that had been before us for dis- 
cussion at previous meetings—viz., ‘Cash Discount,” “ Con- 
tracts” and “Special Brands”—requesting you to use 
your influence to eliminate the objectionable features from 
your business, as I was confident you would overcome 
them by concerted action. Unless you are in earnest, 
however, in your desire to correct these abuses very little 
good can be accomplished, no matter how persistent your 
Executive Committee may be in their recommendations. 

In addition to the subjects alluded to, I requested you 
carefully to consider the “ Guaranteeing of Prices,” and 
hoped that my remarks would bring out a general discus- 
sion at our subsequent meetings. Owing to other busi- 
ness, however, which consumed the time of the associa- 
tion it escaped our attention. The chairman of the 
Executive Committee has, therefore, kindly consented 
to read a paper on the subject, and I hope a general dis- 
cussion will follow. 

The minutes of the third convention were published in 
detail. It is, therefore, unnecessary for me to refer to 
them excepting in a general way. I think it my duty, 
however, to speak of ‘the admirable address of welcome 
of M. T. Sanders, president of the New Orleans Progress- 
ive Union, and the eloquent response made by Julius C. 
Birge. In connection with this I should like to call your 
attention to the different members’ papers, which were a 
source of much pleasure to us all, and added greatly to 
the popularity of the meeting. 

PROSPERITY 
still seems to be the watchword of the nation. Old estab- 
lishments are not only employed to their fullest capacity, 
but new ones, complete with all modern Improvements, 
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are springing up on every hand, and while the produc- 
tion in all kinds of industry has been greatly increased 
the demand seems to keep pace with it. These conditions 
are more noticeable where iron and steel are the chief 
factors, so much so that we can safely predict that the 
business outlook for the balance of this year is most 
promising. 
WHAT IS THE OUTLOOK FOR 1904? 

Under ordinary circumstances I believe the opinion 
would be nearly unanimous that there was every indica- 
tion, owing to the great development in all internal im- 
provements requiring a great outlay of capital and the 
enormous consumption of raw material, that our success 
was assured for years to come. A grave situation, how- 
ever, confronts us. 

The labor agitators are creating a restless spirit among 
all classes of employees. The factory, the mill, the day 
laborer, the mechanic; in fact, any employer or laborer. 
no matter what the work may be, is feeling the effects of 
this agitation. Strike after strike is reported daily from 
every quarter of the country, and the situation thus cre- 
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ated has become unbearable, Owing to the great demand 
and the necessity of completing contracts, the employers 
have made concession after concession until the cost, in 
a great many instances, has increased to such an extent 


that business cannot be transacted without loss. This has 
led to lockouts and the suspension of large building en- 


terprises during the past two months until the number of 
idle hands can be counted by the thousands. This means 
starvation and suffering to a great multitude of people; 
loss to hundreds of employers, loss in production, the 
eancellation of contracts, the abandonment of large en- 
terprises and ultimately a loss of confidence and a check 
to prosperity, unless the agitators can be relegated to the 
rear and the former pleasant relations between employer 
and employee restored. 
UNREASONABLE STRIKES. 


In order to show you how unreasonable and to what 
extent some of these strikes have been carried, I will give 
you a little instance in my own city. The Bellevue-Straf- 
ford Hotel was started last summer under most favorable 
circumstances ; work progressed so rapidly in demolishing 
the buildings and preparing for the foundation that the 
owners felt justified in announcing that the hotel would 
be ready to receive guests by January, 1904. It was not 
long, however, before the labor agitators began to show 
their hand. This led to a strike in one branch of the 
work and then to another until the total number reached 
over 40 before the great shut down in May last. The situ- 
ation became so bad that one labor organization struck 
against another because they did not belong to the same 
great society, and the contractors and owners were com- 
pelled to suffer, although they had nothing to do with 


the trouble. Can you wonder that this led the master 
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builders to form a close organization, which took prompt 
action on May 1 by locking out all their employees when 
the carpenters demanded an increase in wages from 40 to 
50 cents per hour and eight hours as a day’s work? This 
great shut down lasted over six weeks and caused a loss 
to capital and labor which it is hard to estimate. 

You are also, doubtless, familiar with the strike in the 
textile industries of Philadelphia, which occurred on June 
1. This was the outcome of the agitation from outside 
organizations, who established separate branches of the 
same general line controlled by the chief organization in 
a neighboring city. Their demands were so unjust that 
all manufacturers were compelled to unite, and after 
holding several meetings, they decided to make no con- 
cession whatever, claiming, and justly too, that the con- 
ditions of the trade in these lines would not warrant it. 
This led to the closing of nearly every mill in the city, 
throwing over 60,000 out of employment. 

SUCH DRASTIC MEASURES 

as were adopted in these two instances will undoubtedly 
lead to good results. While, temporarily, it may effect 
general business and check the great wave of prosperity, 
it will show those who have been feeding upon the cre- 
dulity of the laboring classes that the manufacturers will 
have something to say in future in regard to the man- 
agement of their own business. 

In order to accomplish this it may be necessary for 
the employers to unite and meet force with force, and at 
the same time refuse to recognize any one but those direct- 
ly interested, and when negotiating ‘with the men convince 
them by fair treatment that we are their friends and the 
agitators and walking delegates their enemies. 

The resolutions adopted by the National Association 
of Manufacturers at their last annual convention cover 
the ground thoroughly and are so manifestly fair that I 
have thought it best to incorporate them in my remarks, 
as follows: 


DECLARATION OF PRINCIPLES. 


1. Fair dealing is the fundamental and basic principle 
ou which relations between employees and employers 
should rest. 

2. The National Association of Manufacturers is not 
opposed to organizauons of labor as such, but it is un- 
alterably opposed to boycotts, black lists and other illegal 
acts of interference with the personal liberty of employer 
or employee. 

3. No person should be refused employment or in any 
way discriminated against on account of membership or 
nonmembership in any labor organization, and there 
should be no discriminating against or interference with 
any employee who is not a member of a labor organiza- 
tion by members of such organizations. 

4. With due regard to contracts it is the right of the 
employee to leave his employment whenever he sees fit, 
and it is the right of the employer to discharge any em- 
ployee when he sees fit. 

5. Employers must be free to employ their work people 
at wages mutually satisfactory, without interference or 
dictation on the part of individuals or organizations not 
directly parties to such contracts. 

6. Employers must be unmolested and unhampered in 
the management of their business, in determining the 
amount and quality of their product, and in the use of 
any methods or systems of pay which are just and equit- 
able. 

7. In the interest of employees and employers of the 
country no limitation should be placed upon the oppor- 
tunities of any person to learn any trade to which he or 
she may be adapted. 

8. The National Association of Manufacturers dis- 
approves absolutely of strikes and lockouts, and favors an 
equitable adjustment of all differences between employ- 
ers and employees by any amicable method that will pre- 
serve the rights of both parties. 

9. The National Association of Manufacturers pledges 
itself to oppose any and all legislation not in accord with 
the foregoing declaration. 

I earnestly recommend that this association pass a 
resolution at this meeting giving these resolutions their 
unqualified approval. In addition to this recommenda- 
tion I hope each member of the American Hardware 
Manufacturers’ Association will use all the power and 
influence at his command to enforce them in his own 
business. If you will do this, I am confident that you 
will help greatly toward placing the relation between 
capital and labor upon a more equitable basis and at the 
same time greatly strengthen your position with your 
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own employees. 
tion is necessary. 


Before closing permit me to refer to the splendid list 
of names on : 


The time is propitious and prompt ac- 


OUR MEMBERSHIP ROLL. 


While it comprises most of the leading manufacturers 
of Hardware and kindred lines, there are still others that 
it is desirable to include, and I hope that all of you will 
interest yourselves in aiding the secretary to secure them 
before the Atlantic City convention in November next, as 
it is the intention of the officers of this association to 
make the gathering there a memorable one. 

I sincerely hope that your stay here may prove so 
profitable and entertaining that you will not hesitate to 
accept the suggestions tendered in regard to the increase 
in membership, and that the next convention will prove 
the assertions made heretofore that our association has 
taken the lead of all other business organizations in the 
United States. 


The Boycott. 


A forcible and very interesting address was made 
by Daniel Davenport of Bridgeport, Conn., on the boycott 
and how it can be destroyed. Mr. Davenport gave an 
impressive picture of the tyranny of trade unionism and 
criticised some of the measures by which employers seek 
to combat the evils, suggesting that employers and the 
public generally should insist on the enforcement of the 
law, especially as it relates to conspiracy. Mr. Daven- 
port’s address was listened to with the closest attention 
and at its conclusion a vote of thanks was extended to 
him. 

Routine business connected with the work of the as- 
sociation, including the report of the secretary and treas- 
urer and reports of the Executive, Membership and 
Grievances committees, occupied the remainder of the 
sSeSS10n. 

The report of the Executive Committee was presented 
by C. W. Asbury of the Enterprise Mfg. Company, Phila- 
delphia, who was chosen chairman of the committee on 
the resignation of Robert Garland, who has occupied the 
position during the year. 

On motion of F. S. Kretsinger the New Orleans reso- 
lutions in regard to the labor question were unanimously 
adopted by the association. 

After a statement by H. B. Lupton on behalf of the 
Reception Committee the session closed. 


WEDNESDAY [JIORNING. 


Another joint session was held on Wednesday morn- 
ing which was very largely attended. An address of 
welcome to the visiting jobbers was made by J. C. Birge 
of the St. Louis Shovel Company, St. Louis. The entire 
session was practically given up to the reading of inter- 
esting and carefully prepared papers by gentlemen promi- 
nent in the manufacturing and jobbing field. Among 
topics thus brought to the attention of the members of 
both associations were the following: 

“The Twentieth Century Distributer; His Relations 
to the Jobber and Manufacturer,” by C. M. Fouche, 
Crucible Steel Company of America, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

“ Advantages and Disadvantages of Net Prices and 
Grouped Discounts as Against Uniform Lists and Dis- 
counts,” by John Donnan, the W. S. Donnan Hardware 
Company, Richmond, Va. 

“Salesmanship — Some Definitions Quoted and 
Thoughts Expressed by an Office Man,” by L. D. Vogel, 
Charter Oak Stove & Range Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

“What Should Be the Policy of the Manufacturers in 
the Distribution of Their Products?” by E. B. Pike, Pike 
Mfg. Company, Pike Station, N. H. 

“Who Has the Right to Route Shipments, the Buyer 
or Seller?” by E. A. Peden, Peden Iron & Steel Company, 
Ifouston, Texas. 


” 


“ Price Guarantees,” by Charles W. Asbury, Enter- 
prise Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

It was intended to have a short discussion after the 
reading of each paper, but there was no time for this. 
Most of these papers are published in the following 
columns. 
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Reception Committees. 


Reception Committees, made up of manufacturers and 
jobbers and their traveling representatives, were ap- 
pointed by both associations to look after the comfort 
and promote the acquaintance of those in attendance. 
The Reception Committee of the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion was as follows: 


Henry B. Lupton, Chairman, Oliver Iron & Steel Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

T. H. Tayior, American Steel & Wire Company, New York City. 

George P. Hart, the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 

Tom Almgill, G. & If. Barnett Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Edward Ingalls, the Atha ‘Tool Compuny, Newark, N. J. 

Fred. 8S. Merrick, Standard Horse Nail Company, New Brighton, 
Pa. 

E. G. Buckwell, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

W. C. Reitz, Pittsburgh Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

George A. Baird, Repubiic Lron & Steel Company, Chicago, III. 

M. J. Perry, Nicholson File Company, Providence, R. I. 

George M. Landers, Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 

Fred. J. Johnson, Iver Johnson's Arms & Cycle Works, Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

Chalmers M. King, McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa. 


The Reception Committee of the Southern Hardware 
Jobbers’ Association was as follows: 


Irby Bennett, chairman, Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
R. N. Barber, Smith Hemenway Company. 

S. B. Bispham, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 

A. W. Bond, Goodell Cutlery Company. 

R. P. Boyd, John H. Graham & Co. 

E. H. Brittan, Iowa Farming Tool Company. 

R. D. Carver, Alabama Steel & Wire Company. 

Percy C. Cauthorn, W. W. Crandall & Co. 

H. P. Chenoweth, Sargent & Co. 

W. A. Corry, J. C. McCarty & Co. 

Geo. L. Corbin, Corbin Cabinet Lock Company. 
Harry Disston, Heury Disston & Sons. 

H. L. Durrell, Harriman Hoe & Tool Company. 
Thos. Ellis, Iver Johnson Arms & Cycle Works. 

F. H. Forman, Pittsburgh Steel Company. 

C. M. Fouche, Crucible Steel Company of America. 
L. C. Frazer, Fayette R. Plumb. Incorporated. 

J. S. French, Peters Cartridge Company. 

Robert Garland, Gariand Nut & Rivet Company. 

T. W. Gathright, E. C. Atkins & Co. 

John R. Gilfillan, Belfont Iron Works. 

J. J. Gilmore, American Steel & Wire Company. 

N. A. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co. 

T. H. Gossett, Peck, Stow & Wilcox Company. 

J. H. Grubb, Hussey, Binns & Co. 

Frank Guildener, Sargent & Co. 

D. P. Hale, Standard Wheel Company. 

Geo. L. Haven, P. & F. Corbin. 

B. A. Hawley, Russell & Erwin Mfg. Company. 

J. Hildreth, Jr., Winchester Repeating Arms Company. 
G. B. Hobson, Tredegar Iron Works. 

John Hoen, Henry Keidel & Co. 

Jos. M. Hottel, G. & H. Barnett Company. 

W. P. Hudson, Russell & Eriwn Mfg. Company. 

Fred. M. Huggins, Landers, Frary & Clark. 

Arthur S. Jones, the Indiana Chain Works. 

J. P. Kelly, Kelly Axe Mfg. Company. 

Chas. P. King, American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 
George L. Knight, Tubular Rivet & Stud Company. 
A. C. Langston, Jenkins Bros. : 

John J. Mapp, National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
O. C. Mead, Mead & Smith. : 
Guy Mitchell, Beers & Mitchell. 

V. A. Moore, American Iron & Steel Mfg. Company. 
John R. Morris, National Enameling & Stamping Company. 
W. J. Orr, Old Dominion Tron & Nail Works Company. 
Frank Ouerbacker, O. K. Stove & Range Company. 
J. B. Parrent, Yale & Towne Mfg. Company. 
Wallace L. Pond, Nicholson File Company. 

James T. Powell, Staniey Rule & Level Company. 

J. E. Pumphrey, Standard Chain Company. 

J. T. Quarles, Lamson & Goodnow Mfg. Company. 

H. F. Reese, the Fairbanks Company. 

H. G. Reinicker. Baltimore, Md. 

J. W. Ryan, P. & F. Corbin. 

John S. Sanders, Union Metallic Cartridge Company. 
Fred. S. Seeley, Wiebusch & Hilger. 

W. T. Shannon, American Steel Sheet Company. 

W. P. Smith, Mead & Smith. 

Danie! K. Stucki, White Mountain Freezer Company. 
J. P. Tabb. Tabb Bros. & Co. 

Wm. Taylor, Pittsburgh Steel Company. 

L. D. Vogel, Charter Oak Stove & Range Company. 
F. C. Wheeler, Hermann Boker & Co. 

Chas. H. Wier, Wier & Wilson. 

George P. Wier, Wier Bros. 

John K. Wilson, Wier & Wilson. 

C. K. Woodburn, Warren McArthur. 


H. H. Beers, sergeant-at-arms, Beers & Mitchell. ‘ 


Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Association. 


We give below the names of the officers and important 
committees of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ Associa- 
tion. It will be of interest as showing the thoroughly 
representative character of this organization and indicat- 
ing some of the lines on which they are working: 


Officers. 


PRESIDENT, F. A. Heitmann, F&F. W. Heitmann Company, Hous- 
ton, Texas. 

FIRST VIcRk-PRESIDENT, Col. B. F. Eshleman, Stauffer, Eshle- 
man & Co., New Orleans, La. x 

SECOND Vicr-PRresIDENT, John Donnan, the W. S. Donnan 
Hardware Company, Richmond, Va. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, C. B. Carter, Knoxville, Tenn. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEES, 

W. M. Crumley, Beck & Gregg Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

O. B. Barker, Barker-Jennings Hardware Company, Lynchburg, 
Va. 

Chas. H. lreland, Odell Hardware Company, Greensboro, N. C. 

C. BE. Speer, Speer Hardware Company, Ft. Smith, Ark. 

ADVISORY BOARD. 
(Composed of ex-Presidents.) 
W. E. Newill, King Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
G. W. Barnett, G. W. Barnett Hardware Company, Montgomery, 


Ala. 

J. J. Mandlebaum, Fones Bros. Hardware Company, Little Rock, 
Ark. 

O. B. Barker, Barker-Jennings Hardware Company, Lynchburg, 
Va. 


J. D. Moore, Moore & Handley Hardware Company, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 
Standing Committees. 


SUPPLY COMMITTEE. 


W. H. Kettig, Milner & Kettig Company, Birmingham, Ala. 
W. D. Krenson, J. D. Weed & Co., Savannah, Ga. 
Thos. W. Fritts, Tom Fritts Hardware Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 
METAL COMMITTER. 
Albert Baldwin, A. Baldwin & Co., New Orleans, La. 
Bruce Keener, C. M. McClung & Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
J. H. Fall, J. H. Fall & Co., Nashville, Tenn. 
TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE. 
W. E. Newill, King Hardware Company, Atlanta, Ga. 
Chas. H. Watkins, Watkins-Cottrell Company, Richmond, Va. 
W. L. Sanford, Roberts, Sanford & Taylor Company, Sherman, 
Texas. 
PRESS COMMITTEE. 
kK. P. May, F. P. May & Co., Washington, D. C. 
A. B. Palmer, Palmer Hardware Company, Savannah, Ga. 
A. P. Duncan, McLendon, Duncan & Co., Waco, Texas. 


MANUFACTURERS’ COMMITTEE, 


Frark 8S. Gray, 8S. B. Hubbard & Co., Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. S. Carson, Charlotte Hardware Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

Thos. . Smith, Turner Hardware Company, Muskogee, I. T. 
GRIEVANCE COMMITTER. 


James Moroney, Moroney Hardware Company, Dallas, Tex. 
W. D. Mounger, Baker & McDowell Hardware Company, Natchez, 
Miss. 
P. G. Wall, Knight & Wall Company, Tampa, Fla. 
MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 


Joseph Orgill, Orgill Bros. & Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

Kh. F. Bell, Wm. Henry & R. E. Bell Hardware Company, Fort 
Worth, Texas. 

Cc. A. Cunningham, Cunningham Hardware Company, Mobile, 


Ala. 

oa eee W. A. Pleasants Hardware Company, Shreve- 
port, La. 

F. W. Powers, Mitchell, Powers & Co., Bristol, Tenn. 


American Hardware Manufacturers’ Association. 


Following are the names of the officers and principal 
committees of the American Hardware Manufacturers’ 


Association : 


PRESIDENT, Fayette R. Plumb, Fayette R. Plumb, Incorporated, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS: F. 8S. Kretsinger, Iowa Farming Tool Com- 
pany, Fort Madison, Iowa: J. C. Birge, St. Loule Shovel 
Company, St. Louis, Mo,; George W. Corbin, Corbin Cab- 
inet Lock Company, New Britain, Conn. 

SECRETARY-TREASURER, F. D. Mitchell, Frick Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 


cS W, Aaboes. chairman, Enterprise Mfg. Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

Henry B. Lupton, Oliver Iron & Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

N. A. Gladding, FE. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

W. S. McKinney, McKinney Mfg. Company, Allegheny, Pa. 

wean Se Clark, Alabama Tube & Iron Company, Birmingham, 

a. 
H. C. Holt, the Lamson & Sessions Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Geo. M. Landers, Landers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn. 


MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE. 
William H. Hays, chairman, Iron City Tvol Works, Pittsburgh, 


Geo. P. Hart, the Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
Gifford V. Lewis, Old Dominion I. & N. W. Company, Richmond, 


Va. 
Edward Ingalls, the Atha Tool Company, Newark, N. J. 
Tom Almgill. G. & H. Barnett Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
D. W. Simpson, Wilcox Mfg. Company, Aurora, III. 
Edward Kemp, Wabash Screen Door Company, Chicago, III. 
E. G. Buckwell, Cleveland Twist Drill Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 
George H. Bishop, George H. Bishop & Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind. 


GRIEVANCE COMMITTEE. 


Oliver Williams, chairman, Bryden Horse Shoe Company, Cata- 
sauqua, Pa. 

Alfred W. Barnett, G. & H. Barnett Comnany, Philadelphia, Pa. 

George H. Harper. Clendenin Brothers. Baltimore, Md. 

W. T. Norton, Norton Tool Company, West Park, Ohio. 

P. B. Noyes, Oneida Community, Limited, Kenwood, N. Y. 
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What Should Be the Policy of the [Manufacturers 
in the Distribution of Their Products ? 
BY E. B. PIKE OF PIKE MFG. COMPANY, PIKE STATION, N. H. 

The gentlemen of the Southern Hardware Jobbers’ 
Association have asked me to make a brief address on 
“What Should be the Policy of the Manufacturers in the 
Distribution of Their Products? ” 

I suppose they expect me to tell them that we should 
depend entirely upon the jobber and that we should not 
sell our goods to the user, retailer or to the catalogue 
houses, but that we should do all of our business with and 
through the jobbing trade. 

Well, gentlemen, I have had something like 40 years’ 
experience in selling goods to the jobbing trade, and I 
have found it a mighty good trade to have. My experi- 
ence has convinced me that the men doing business in the 
American wholesale Hardware trade are among the best 
business men in the world. As a class they are honorable, 
energetic, pushing and clean cut men. The great variety 
of goods they handle tends to make them broad minded 
and gives them wide experience. Then, remember, they 
have the inestimable advantage of close association with 
the Hardware manufacturer—in itself a liveral education 
—for next to the American Hardware jobber surely stands 
the American Hardware manufacturer, and these two 
representative types of American business men working 
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in unity constitute one of the strongest factors in the 
marvelous progress of American commerce. 


AN IDEAL BUSINESS PURSUIT. 


It seems to me that making and selling Hardware 
comes very near the ideal in the way of a business pur- 
suit, for is it not after the plan that God adopted in mak- 
ing man? Not of cotton, nor of silk, nor of wool (not of 
flour or grain nor even of a new breakfast food) did He 
make him, but of the very earth itself from which we get 
the material for our Hardware. 

Gentlemen of the Hardware trade, I think we are 
working in the right lines; we are at least working in 
harmony with nature, whether always in harmony with 
each other or not. I believe the Hardware business is in 
some respects an ideal business, and that men in it have 
every chance, at least, to be honest. They do not have to 
sell shoddy or adulterated articles, but they come very 
near getting their supply from nature itself—from the 
forests and mines of the earth. Now it would seem that 
having such a good start we ought to be able to adopt the 
right kind of policy in regard to distributing our prod- 
ucts, and I think upon the whole we have done so. I be- 
lieve it is the policy of the average manufacturer to de- 
pend upon the jobber to distribute his goods. Of course 
some mistakes have occurred, for even the best of us 
make mistakes, and some manufacturers have been fool- 
ish enough to sell their goods to retailers, some even to 


consumers and some have Leeu so absolutely bad that 
they have sold to catalogue houses. But I think most of 
them have sooner or later come to realize and repent of 
their sins. 

Of course, every line of goods cannot be handled in the 
same way. Manufacturers of machinery must necessarily 
sell a large portion of their product direct to the user, 
while manufacturers of such articles as Tacks and 
Screws would be very foolish to do so. Then a manufac- 
turer of a 

NEW LINE OF GOODS 


must create a demand for them, and you know that many 
jobbers are very cautious, and have to be, in taking up the 
sale of an unknown line. So it sometimes becomes neces- 
sary for the manufacturer not only to sell to the retailer 
but to the consumer. I well remember that when I had the 
good fortune to represent the now world famed firm, the 
Enterprise Mfg. Company of Pennsylvania, in the intro- 
duction of Mrs. Pott’s Sad Irons, some 30 years ago, we 
found it very difficult to get the jobber to buy them, and 
we had to send out men to sell them from house to house 
first, then to the retailer, and create a demand for them 
before we could get the jobber to buy them. The policy 
pursued by the Enterprise Mfg. Company was a just one; 
they sold the goods to the consumer at the consumer’s 
price, to the retailer at the retailer’s price, and to the job- 
ber at the jobber’s price; and between the consumer’s and 
retailer’s price there was a good margin, and between the 
retailer’s and the jobber’s price there was also a liberal 
margin. Now this is the kind of policy that I think the 
manufacturer should adopt in distributing his product. 


THE MANUFACTURER MUST CREATE A DEMAND 


for his goods before he can expect the jobber to buy 
them. In this work, however, the manufacturer should 
never fail to make prices to the retail trade that will 
enable the jobber to supply the demand, when created, at 
the same prices, with a fair margin of profit. On the 
other hand, if the jobber were more quick to recognize 
the difficulty which the manufacturer meets when en- 
deavoring to introduce new goods or establish a reputa- 
tion for his better grades, when confining his efforts to 
the wholesale trade exclusively, it might be possible that 
a greater part of the necessity of going direct to the re- 
tail trade would be removed; at any rate the work would 
be carried on with greater harmony and better results 
secured. 
I think it should be 


THE POLICY OF THE MANUFACTURER, 
in the first place, to make the very best quality of goods 
in his line that can possibly be produced. 

Second, I believe it is fully as important for him to 
make the trade understand that he is absolutely reliable 
and trustworthy. 

Third, I think he should be very careful in the selec- 
tion of salesmen to represent him; that he should send 
out only good, clean, straight, reliable men who know 
the line thoroughly and who will gain the confidence and 
respect of the buyers. I consider it very poor policy for 
any manufacturer to allow his line to be sold by any 
one who may want to carry it for a side line. The sales- 
man should be able to tell the buyer all about the goods 
he is selling; about the material and the process of man- 
ufacture, what it will cost for special sizes or special 
packages; in fact, he should be able and ever ready to 
thoroughly inform the buyer all about the line he repre- 
sents. It.sometimes seems to me that manufacturers 
are careless with regard to their representatives, yet I 
would say in tuis connection that many of the ablest, 
manliest and most likable men I have ever known have 
been among the men I have met “on the road.” 

Fourth, the manufacturer should be a liberal adver- 
tiser. Of course, the kind of goods largely determines 
how they should be advertised. In our case we have 
found that it does not pay to advertise for the consumer 
to any extent, the purchase price of one article or the 
total purchases of one consumer being too small to war- 
rant the expense; so we advertise for the buyer, leaving 
it to him and to the quality of our goods to create a de- 
mand for them. Just how much money shall be ex- 
pended for advertising in the catalogues of our buyers 
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and how much space shall be taken in the programmes 
of the different associations each must decide for him- 
self. 

I remember when I was a boy of 16 I started out on 
the road to make my first trip selling goods, and 1 took 
with me an old fellow who was supposed to be the 
champion seller of Scythe Stones, and who was called 
“Silver Gray” or “ Whetstone” Palmer. He was very 
bright and very smart, but he had the unfortunate 
habit of taking too much of the “ oh-be-joyful,” which 
made him rather talkative. At the first town where we 
stopped he met a professor, who was principal of a some- 
what famous academy, and he told him he would like to 
place his son in his institution, where he would get able 
instruction such as this professor only could give him. 
He also told him that where his son was at that time 
he was getting into bad habits, one of which was that he 
was buying a good many peanuts and eating the shells 
and giving the other boys the meats. This story then 
impressed me as being very funny, but I have seen the 
point of it more in later years. We must not spend all 
of our money in one kind of advertising, for if we do we 
will find ourselves like the boy—we shall have given the 
other fellows the meats and be eating the shucks our- 
selves. 

IT HAS BEEN PREDICTED 


that the time would come when the same conditions 
would prevail in this country as now prevail largely 
throughout Europe. That is, that the manufacturer 
would distribute his goods through the factor or selling 
agent direct to the retailer and consumer; that there 
would be no longer any need of the Hardware jobber, 
therefore he would go out of existence. Gentlemen, I do 
not believe this condition will ever come about in this 
country; I believe it would be an unfortunate day for 
the manufacturer if it should. Where the manufacturer 
depends upon the factor or selling agent to distribute 
his goods he loses a great deal, because no matter how 
good the agent may be he cannot have the knowledge and 
interest in the line that the manufacturer himself or his 
direct representative will have. It would also be a great 
disadvantage to the manufacturer not to have stocks of 
his goods at different commercial centers. It would be a 
great annoyance and expense to have to sell in small lots 
and to collect from the consumer or retailer. It is a 
great advantage to the Hardware manufacturer to have 
such good paying customers as the wholesale Hardware 
merchants. I believe it is the safest trade in the world. 
While the manufacturing and selling of Hardware is 
not absolute perfection in business it comes about as 
near to it as you could expect in a world of erring 
mortals, and the men now before me representing the 
Southern Hardware Jobbers are an evidence of what 
splendid men can be produced by such associations. No. 
gentlemen, we 
WILL NEVER GIVE UP THE WHOLESALE HARDWARE MERCHANT. 
He is our friend; we cannot live without him. We love 
him for what he has done for us in the past and for 
what we expect him to do for us in the future. We in- 
tend to treat him well and retain his good will and 
friendship and co-operate with him for mutuai profit 
until the time comes when Hardware implements may be 
no longer needed, when “the elements shall melt with 
fervent heat” and the “ new heavens and a new earth” 
appear, and each man shall rejoice in that which he has 
been able to do for his neighbor. 


Price Guarantees, 
BY CHARLES W. ASBURY OF ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


In opening this discussion it is my purpose, if possi- 
ble, to follow the advice of John Graham in one of his 
letters to his son—that is, have something to say, say it, 
stop talking. If the subject of price guarantees be judged 
by individual experience I would have considerable hesi- 
tancy in enlarging upon it before a body of Southern job- 
bers for fear of leading them into the ways of evil, but 
the theory is advanced by some of my manufacturing 
friends that it is an insurance against evil to talk plainly 


of it. 
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Without intending to apply a sugar coat to the gentle- 
men before me, but with the sole object of expressing a 
well deserved compliment, I say with all the force at my 
command that for fairness in the making and in the in- 
terpretation of contracts there is no body so representa- 
tive as Southern merchants. 

We must all admit that honesty is the best policy. 
Fairness is pre-eminently one of the cardinal virtues of 
honesty, and especially so in the purchase of goods. A 
buyer’s request for a guarantee against decline in price 
is made with alluring argument. 

First.—That the purchaser will have no fear in carry- 
ing a full and well assorted stock of the goods, and will 
thereby be enabled to fill all orders with promptness, and 
will not be forced to report to his customer that an as- 
sorted order could only be filled in part, or that there 
will be delay in securing the balance due, or into the other 
and greater evil of substituting the nearest he has in 
stock to the goods called for, whether they be of the make 
desired or some imitation of it. 

Second.—That having such a large stock of the goods 
in the house will result in instructions to the salesmen to 
push the goods. 

Third.—That he is constrained to ask for the guar- 
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untee because the competitors of the seller have adopted 
the policy of offering it. 

The request itself is made in varying forms and con- 
sequently in degrees of evil. Sometimes that the guar- 
antee cover the stock in the hands of the purchaser at 
the time of decline in price, sometimes that it be only on 
a specific quantity, perhaps smaller than the original pur- 
chase; sometimes for ‘a specified time, dating from the 
time of purchase, and sometimes, if the goods be season- 
able, to continue until the end of a season and settlement 
to be made at that time at the then ruling prices. 

Applying the subject more directly to the 


MANUFACTURE AND SALE OF HARDWARE, 
I submit that it is manifestly unfair to ask the manu- 
facturer to guarantee his prices against the uncertainties 
of the market when the manufacturer himself cannot 
cover on his supplies similarly. In the purchase of man- 
ufacturing supplies it is almost universal for the condi- 
tion to be imposed that the buyer be the sole judge of 
the stability of the market, and when settling day comes 
to pay im accordance with the face of the contract irre- 
spective of the strength or weakness of the market subse- 
quent to the day of purchase. 
I believe there are well authenticated instances of 
sellers being compelled to fill contracts upon which a 
guarantee has been given against decline in price, and 
“that in so doing an absolute loss has been incurred, equiv- 
alent, indeed, to including with the shipment a quantity 
of currency, which loss, according to the ordinary ethics 
of business, must be recovered in some subsequent trans- 
action. 
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It is not necessary to multiply words in criticism 
of such a course. I thoroughly believe we all agree in 
the statement that it is bad practice. 

Of course I realize that the whole subject of price 
guarantees is very largely one upon which the manufac- 
turers themselves should agree. It is purely a question 
of policy and is undoubtedly the result of competitive 
conditions, but the evil is to some extent chargeable to 
the inference (whether intended or not) given by some 
buyers that the guarantee is a necessary condition to the 
placing of an order with the manufacturer, because of a 
real or imaginary competitive condition among manu- 
facturers. 

I also thoroughly believe that the subject could not 
be a serious one for consideration if the buyers generally 


WOULD ADHERE MORE CLOSELY TO THE TRUTH, 


not departing from it even by inference. If the practice 
of guarantee in price could be eliminated in all commer- 
cial transactions it would unquestionably be of benefit to 
the trade at large, in that it would tend to a greater 
stability in the selling price all the way from the manu- 
facturer through the various channels to the consumer. 
It surely cannot be claimed that wasted energy is of 
benefit to any one, yet, as stated above, if through an 
unforeseen decline a seller is compelled to fill an order 
at a loss, or even without profit, it is very clearly a case 
of wasted energy. 

If the acts of all of us, whether individual or col- 
lective, could be credited in our favor, the net result 
would be greater benefits to all. I hope, however, that 
the discussion will be free, full and entirely frank, in 
order that we may all be advised of the consensus of 


opinion coming from those of other interests than our 
own. 


Advantages and Disadvantages of Net Prices and 
Grouped Discounts as Against Uniform Lists and 
Discounts. 


BY JOHN DONNAN OF W. S. DONNAN HARDWARE COMPANY, 
RICH MOND, VA. 


Not since my connection with this association can I 
recall a time when our Executive Committee has re- 
quested one of its members to address you upon a subject 
iess susceptible of being made interesting to an audience 
than the one upon which I am about to speak—namely, 
“The Advantages and Disadvantages of Net Prices and 
Grouped Discounts as Against Uniform Lists and Dis- 
counts.” Yet there are many themes which although, in 
themselves uninteresting, are of the greatest importance, 
and I am free to say that not one that has ever been 
brought to the attention of this body has more food for 
thought or is of more practical value than the one now 
before us. It is one that should be of deep interest to the 
manufacturer ; it is one of the most vital importance to 
the jobber ; both are equally interested in reaching a cor- 
rect solution, but to do so will require the best thought of 
this intelligent body, for there are many arguments that 
can be made pro and con. 

While, personally, I have reached very decided conclu- 
sions, yet I can but remember that the question at issue 
is many sided, and I sincerely hope that, at the conclu- 
sion of my brief address, I may hear the subject dis- 
cussed fully and freely in its many bearings. 

It has always been a question to my mind whether 
the originators of some of the various lists and discounts 
intended them as compliments to, or punishments of, 
those of us who are compelled to use them daily. If as 
a compliment, it is only our due, for surely it is no con- 
ceit to say that the brain which, for 12 months, can mas- 
ter all the intricacies and details of our discount system 
would have been equally at home in the realms of as- 
tronomy, engineering, or any other department requiring 
the use of the higher mathematics; but if intended as a 
punishment a more cruel scheme of torture could never 
have been devised, for the daily mental wear and tear is 
terrific. 

While I do not mean to intimate that there is any- 
thing in the jobbing Hardware business even suggestive 
of the Inferno, yet the lines which Dante wrote over the 
entrance to Hades: “ Leave hope behind, ye who enter 
here,” could, if written over our places of business, be 
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very appropriately rendered, ‘* Leave rest behind, ye who 
enter here.” 

But to our subject: In reflecting how to discuss it, I 
have thought best to divide the manufacturers into three 
different classes. To the first belong those who use no 
lists, but send us a long series of net prices, embracing 
every article in their catalogues. The second class are 
those who use different lists and grouped discounts for 
the same class of goods. ‘The third class, those who use 
uniform lists and simpler discounts. 

NET PRICES 

ro the first class, or those who make net prices, I 
would state the following objections to their methods: 
One is that the buyer, in order to correctly make a com- 
parison of prices, is compelled to work out to a net basis 
the quotations made by other factories quoting the same 
iine by list and discount, and it is a world of trouble to be 
compelled to reduce the prices of factories quoting by list 
und discount to a net basis, in order to make a compari- 
son of quotations; when, had no net prices been quoted, 
und had each factory used the same standard list, the 
buyer, at a glance, could have told which factory made the 
lowest quotation. 

Again, should a jobber be requested by a retail Hard- 
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ware dealer to make him a quotation on such goods as 
Levels and Pocket Rules, he is obliged to take an hom 
to figure out the series of net prices, in order to make the 
quotation intelligently ; causing both loss of time and a 
very great probability of error, when, if all parties were 
using one standard list, such at $3 for a common 1-foot 
Rule, with a simple discount, such as 80 per cent., or 80 
und 10 per cent., the jobber quoting could, in a moment, 
have written 70 per cent. or 75 per cent. from list, as the 
case might be, thus saving valuable time and liability to 
mistakes 
DIFFERENT LISTS AND GROUPED DISCOUNTS. 

In approaching the second class of manufacturers, 
those who make different lists and grouped discounts for 
the same class of goods, one almost feels as if he were 
again in the Eden Musée. and about to enter the cham- 
ber of horrors, the very remembrance of what he has ex- 
perienced causing him to shudder; but the Hardware job- 
ber is a man of steel and iron. and therefore should have 
nerve ; so, if we are ever to be relieved from these night- 
mares of intricate calculations, we must grapple with 
our opponents right here and now, and, either by argu- 
ment or persuasion, induce them to give us relief. 

Our friends, the manufacturers of Strap and 
T-Hinges, are among this number. In this line we find 
a totally different list for each of the five different kinds 
of Hinges, with such discounts as 70 and 25 per cent. on 
Light Strap, 70. 10 and 25 per cent. on Heavy Strap, 


and 66 2-3 and 25 per cent. on Light T, with, say, four 10’s 
and 5 per cent. on each beyond the print, and, to make 


matters still worse, on all sizes of Heavy Strap and 
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Extra Heavy T, over 5 inch, they, to complicate 
matters still more, list them by the pound, so that 
when we wish to reduce these goods to their net costs, for 
the use of our salesmen, the task is fearful. 

But these manufacturers do not stop at Strap and 
T-Hinges ; the same condition exists in their line of Butts. 
For example, on Loose Pin Wrought, No. 703, we find 60 
and 25 per cent. print, and on No. 719, 60, 10 and 25 per 
cent., with three 10’s and 5 per cent., or four 10’s on each, 
beyond the print. So far, so good, but after we have pa- 
tiently reduced everything in their line to a net basis, and 
sent out our changed sheets to our salesmen, worked out 
to the net prices at which we wish them to sell this line 
to the small trade, lo! one bright morning, we find on our 
desks a notice, stating that on May 15 the price on Butts 
and Strap and T-Hinges has changed, and, with as good 
grace as possible, we are compelled to figure how much, 
if any, is the difference between 70, 25, four 10’s and 5 
per cent., old cost, on Light Strap, and 80, 5 and three 
10’s, new cost; and 75, 10, 25, four 10’s and 5 per cent., 
old cost on Heavy Strap, and 80, 20, 10 and three 10’s, new 
cost. 

This illustrates only a few of the many instances, for 
the same calculation has to be gone through with on 
Hinge Hasps, Crate Hinges, and the various kinds of 
Butts—all of the make of one class of factories. Many 
other lines of goods could be illustrated in the same way, 
but the line manufactured by the American Fork & Hoe 
Company will suffice. 

This season one factory alone, from whom we pur- 
chase, had five different discounts for their line of Forks 
and 13 different discounts for their line of Handle Hoes. 
Nor did each line have a simple discount, but all grouped. 
To find out the costs to us on Regular Cotton Hoes alone, 
for season of 1902 over 1901, we had to figure the differ- 
ence between 75, 74, 30 and 5 per cent., and 70, 10, 10, 5, 
2, and 40 per cent. 

STANDARD LISTS AND SIMPLE DISCOUNTS. 


Now, gentlemen, surely such a state of things ought 
not to exist; it is not worthy of us that it should. We 
have no objection to each kind of Hoe or each kind of 
Hinge having its respective list, but give us one discount, 
and of the simplest kind applying to all. It was so in the 
past, why not in the future? Those of you familiar with 
mythology well remember the 12 labors of Hercules; but, 
gentlemen, did he live in our day and were he called upon 
to chose between the 12 tasks assigned him, or to occupy 
the position of buyer and head of sales department in a 
modern up to date twentieth century Hardware establish- 
ment, he would quickly have declined the position, and, 
with a light and cheerfu! heart, have accepted his fate. 
A most natural question for the manufacturer to ask is, 
What, then, does the jobber wish? Without hesitation, so 
far as the speaker is concerned, the question is easily an- 
swered, and it is that we wish standard lists and simple 
discounts and for many reasons: 

First, we of the South do business to a large extent 
in a different manner, and with a different class of trade, 
from both our Northern and Western friends. We, of 
course, sell to the retail Hardware trade, but to a large 
extent our business is transacted with what is known 
as the general storekeeper—a man that knows as little 
about lists and discounts, and has about as much use 
for them as the average Hardware jobber has for Greek 
and Hebrew—consequently 90 per cent. of the invoices 
we render and prices we give to our salesmen at which 
to sell are net. “ But,” says the manufacturer who sends 
out his net sheet, “ you said you did not want net prices.” 
Nor do we, as buyers, for while I said that 90 per cent. 
of our goods are invoiced net, yet when we buy we wish 
a standard list and a simple discount, so that at a glance 
we, who are familiar with the discount system, can see 
which factory is giving us the closest price on the same 
line, and thus easily figure out net costs for our sales- 
men, who sell the general storekeeper ; while, at the same 
time, if we wish to quote the retail Hardware trade we 
ean do so by list and discount. 

Again it may be an advantage, and really makes no 
difference to the large jobbing houses of the North and 
West, who deal largely with the retail trade and sell to 
them at list and discount, that their discounts are com- 
plicated, but to us of the South it is of vital importance 
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that the discount system should be simplified. Jobbers 
doing a business of $500,000 and over are sufficiently 
large to have their business divided into various depart- 
ments. They have buyers and heads of the sales depart- 
ments for the different lines they handle, and these gen- 
tlemen have ample time, when called upon by some sales- 
man, to prove, when quoted upon some certain line, that 
40, 20 and 10 per cent. is the same as 50, 10 and 4 per 
cent., or that 65, 10, 74, 5 and 2% per cent. is the equiva- 
lent of 33 1-3, 30, 25, 10, 744, 5 and 2% per cent. But 
with most of us of the South, whose business runs from 
$100,000 to $500,000, things are different; we are both 
our own buyers and heads of sales department, and conse- 
quently it is absolutely necessary that we should have 
our various lines simplified as much as possible, and have 
such standard lists as Common Carriage Bolts with a 
simple discount, such as 80 per cent., or Flat Head Iron 
Screws with a discount such as 90 per cent., so that if 
We are quoted we can at a glance know the state of the 
market. 
WHY COMPLICATE DISCOUNTS? 


Doubtless some of the larger jobbing houses will say 
that we huve asked the manufacturers to make these 
discounts complicated to enable us to realize a better 
profit. Upon what ground do you make such a request? 
Even if you wish to sell by list and discount, instead of 
at a net price, are you afraid to give a simple discount 
to your salesman, such as 50 per cent. from the standard 
list, because you are fearful some competitor will! in- 
struct his salesman to go to 50 and 10 per cent., and being 
a simple discount, your customer will easily see that 
your competitor has gone 10 per cent. better? You know 
what your goods cost and the lowest price at which you 
are willing to sell them. Are you afraid to be frank 
and square, and state plainly and simply what is your 
bottom figure? Or do you hope that your competitor, 
while buying at the same list and grouped discounts, 
will, in selling the same line, instruct his salesmen to 
make a price of 50, 35, 20, 10 and 5 per cent., while you, 
thinking to be so much the keener merchant, instruct 
your salesman to sell the same article at 70, 20, 5 and 
214 per cent., all the time attempting to deceive your cus- 
tomer into the belief that you are the cheaper house, 
when in fact you are quoting identically the same price 
as your competitor? Do you think such devices fair and 
square to either your competitor or customer? Has it 
come to this pass that the Hardware trade of America 
have to resort to such schemes in order to sell their 
goods and make their line more profitable? I think not. 

Again, how many of us have salesmen who, if they 
should receive a letter from their houses telling them to 
change Butts from 60, 25, 10, 10, 10, 10 and 5 to 75, 10, 
10 and 10 per cent., would know where they stood? Con- 
sequently, as the larger proportion of the Southern sales- 
men make net figures to their general storekeeper trade, 
it is necessary that they should have net prices given 
them at which to sell, and to enable us, the heads of our 
sales departments, to give these net prices to our sales- 
men with as little trouble as possible, we must have 
standard lists and simple discounts to figure on, and 
when we wish to instruct our salesmen to’sell the retail 
Hardware trade by list and discount, we still wish a 
standard list, with a simple discount, so that if goods 
advance we can write them, “ Advance your selling price 
from 85 to 80 per cent.,” and this would be simple enough 
for our most inexperienced salesman to understand. 

I know I am trespassing too much upon your valu- 
able time, but before I close allow me to anticipate a 
question which the manufacturers will, naturally, pro- 
pound. It is this: 

CAN A STANDARD LIST AND A SIMPLE DISCOUNT BE MADE 
PRACTICABLE WHERE VARIOUS QUALITIES OF THE SAME 
CLASS OF GOODS ARE QUOTED? 

In reply I again unhesitatingly say yes. One of the 
most satisfactory lists to my mind is that of Files. The 
various grades—Nicholson, Disston and Black Diamond— 
are all sold by one standard list, and each grade at its 
respective discount; and, while there is a slight group- 
ing, such as 70, 10 and 10 per-cent., yet the grouping is 
simple and easy to figure out. 

It is so that I would make Handle Hoes, Strap and 
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Tee Hinges, and many other lines. Make your different 
lists for the various kinds and sizes, but, gentlemen of 
the Manufacturers’ Associatién, do give us one discount 
that will apply to the whole line. Group your discounts 
a little, if you choose, to give yourself a margin in which 
to rise and fall, but if you value and think of us as your 
friends, and wish each year to meet and welcome us 
sound, both in body and mind, then come to our rescue 
and give us relief. Bound as we are to our desks, month 
in and month out, from early morn to dewy eve, with no 
opportunity afforded to indulge ourselves in the delights 
of afternoon drives and strolls with our wives and sweet- 
hearts, as long as this condition exists we are each a 
Prometheus, chained to a rock, and you, gentlemen of 
the Manufacturers’ Association, are the Hercules who 
can release us. We plead with you to do so, and, in 
return, we will provide the way for you to gather the 
golden apples of Hesperides. 


Salesmanship —Some Definitions Quoted and Thoughts 
Expressed by an Office [Man, 


VOGEL OF THE CHARTER OAK STOVE & RANGE 


COMPANY, ST. LOUIS. 


BY L. D. 


The purpose of this meeting is, as I understand it, to 
become better acquainted through personal contact and 
social intercourse, to discuss and, if possible, remove such 
obstacles as have proven impediments to satisfactory 
and lucrative business. It seems to me these gatherings 
of Southern Hardware jobbers and the manufacturers 
and their representatives should be regarded by alli in 
the light of a reunion of a business family, of which we 
all are members. If we can impress upon each other 
the fact that our interests are mutual, we will feel when 
we say good-by that the time has not only been pleasantly 
but well spent. Feeling, as < do, that it is incumbent 
upon each of us to at least make an effort toward con- 
tributing some food for thought, I will venture on a sub- 
ject that will, I hope, interest all of you. 

It will perhaps suggest itself to you that an office man, 
such as I am and always have been, should choose some 
subject which experience would qualify him better to 
discuss. If any apology is needed for my treading on 
this ground I want to make it right now, so that I may 
at least have your unbiased attention and consideration. 

I recognize and appreciate the fact that this gathering 
embraces men fitted by nature and schooled by experi- 
ence for salesmanship, and others who are proprietors and 
sales managers, men of judgment, who, through their 
contact with salesmen, are well posted on the question 
of what constitutes a good one. And I am not egotistic 
enough to presume that I can tell the salesmen anything 
new about their avocation, or to impart any information 
to those who engage salesmen that will be of substantial 
use to them. 

If, however, I can impress upon the salesmen, the 
managers and the buyers here present what I feel— 
namely, that the salesman is one of the most important, if 
not the most important, wheels in the machinery of busi- 
ness—it will be a gratification to me, because a salesman 
must feel that he is doing an important work to meet 
with a full measure of success, and his employer must 
recognize his importance in order to deal with him in the 
right spirit. 


GOOD SALESMANSHIP 


is so essential to all lines of business, and so worthy of 
intelligent study and execution, that the calling, to my 
mind, is lifted to the dignity of a profession. Virst, let 
me say that the definitions of salesmanship which I shall 
offer are not my own, but quotations from what I kave 
read; and, coming as they do from salesmen of experi- 
ence who have been successful, they are entitled to re- 
spectful consideration. 

Thinking it will add to their interest, I will explain 
that some months ago a preminent magazine devoted 
to the subject of udvertising offered a prize of $25 for 
the best definition of. “ Salesmanship.” Many replies 
were received, and copies of them, with the names of 
contestants, were placed in the hands of J. B. McMahon, 
vice-president and sales manager of the N. K. Fairbank 
Company, who consented to act as judge. He awarded 
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the prize to the following, as embracing the most essen- 
tial qualifications of a good salesman: 

Salesmanship is the quality in a man—partly inherent, 
partly acquired—whereby he is able to successfully intro- 
duce, interest in and sell a prospective customer any 
article or commodity. 

I will quote a few others, which impressed me as 
being particularly good, and which I singled out of many 
and copied : 

The ability to sell goods, or other property, in a 
straightforward manner, with satisfaction to all con- 
cerned and with the least expenditure of time and money, 
but having always chiefly in view the benefit to be de- 
rived by the person for whom the property is sold. 


Another : 


Salesmanship is that quality in a salesman which 
enables him, in the shortest space of time, to place in 
the possession of his customer the greatest amount of 
satisfactory merchandise, and in the coffers of his em- 
ployers the greatest amount of profits; while at the same 
time preserving the lasting good will and respect of his 
customer. 

Bear in mind, please, that a salesman is not in the 
salesmanship class, according to this authority, uuless 
he can both make a profit for his employer and preserve 
the lasting respect and good will of the customers. 

Another definition that, it seems to me, contains many 
good points is as follows: 

Salesmanship is the science of putting into each day’s 
work honesty in speech, loyalty to employer, the hustle 
of modern civilization, of watching your weak points, of 
strengthening them, of not only keeping your customers 
but gaining new ones, of being at all times a gentleman. 

It has been my pleasure to meet many salesmen—in 
our office, during my travels, and at the jobbers’ and 
manufacturers’ conventions—and a more courteous and 
pleasant lot of gentlemen it has never been my pleasure 
to become acquainted with. It is a universally recog- 
nized fact that the standard of salesmen has been greatly 
elevated with the march of time—as to character, ability 
and intelligence—in proof of which it is not necessary 
to refer to any other fact than that men not possessing 
these qualifications cannot find room in the ranks of any 
reputable firm’s traveling force. Furthermore, many of 
our largest and most successful business firms are com- 
posed of and manged by former traveling men. 

I will tax your patience with one more quotation, and 
this one, to my mind, is as true and good as it is terse: 

Salesmanship is ability to make sales; its attributes 
are health, honesty, courtesy, tact, resource, reserve 
power, facility of expression, a firm and unshakable 
confidence in one’s self, a thorough knowledge of and 
confidence ir the goods one is selling. 

Certainly, none of us will deny that a good salesman 
must know his goods so well and have such confidence 
in them that he can convince the merchant that he needs 
the goods: then he must enthuse him in such a way that, 
after he does purchase them, he will push them. 

Permit me to add that, in addition to the qualifica- 
tions named in the definitions quoted, if a man is for- 
tunate enough to possess in a marked degree the follow- 
ing he has, in my opinion, the qualities which go to make 
up what some men term a “crackerjack”: Prudence, 
magnetism, ability to gain confidence, the art of reading 
human nature, judgment to comprehend a customer; in 
other words, the faculty of a quick perception of char- 
acter. 

It has been said that the eye photographs impressions 
on the mind instantly. Pleasing impressions are always 
strongest and most lasting; therefore, it is wise for the 
salesman to attain the strong combination of good dress 
and good manners, coupled with sincerity, which latter is 
indispensable to lasting success. A well groomed, cour- 
teous personality attracts, sincerity convinces. Cheerful- 
ness is a valuabie element in salesmanship; people like 
it—it appeals to them. 


CREDITS 


A good judgment as regards credits, while mentioned 
last, is by no means the least of the desirable qualifica- 
tions for salesmanship. 

Competition is keen; there is a great anxiety to do 
business. Firms employ salesmen for that purpose, so 
they are anxious to make sales and make them as large 
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as possible. 
a store. 


It never did require much capital to start 
A merchant should not nave all his capital on 
his books, as he can never figure on prompt collections, 
but is always asked to meet his maturing bills. 

It is certainly wise for the salesman to study the 
credit feature, to get all the information possible on the 
point and to impart it to his firm in detail, whether good, 
bad or indifferent. There is no information that a credit 
man values higher or that is of more assistance to him 
in determining upon credits, collections or extensions 
than that obtained :rom a traveling salesman. I speak 
from experience on this point. 

Coming in personal contact with the merchant, the 
salesman can form an estimate of his qualifications for 
success, his character, ability and condition and extent 
of his stock, the way he handles his customers, the trade 
and crop conditions prevailing in the section where he 
does business. A knowledge oi these particulars should 
be studiously sougut after by the salesman and trans- 
mitted to the firm he represents. He should express his 
opinion fully and state on what he bases it. It is a fact 
that it is the prevailing opinion that few traveling men 
have the ingenuity or taxe the trouble necessary to equip 
themselves as good judges of credits. I have always 
asked our men to give this their best thought; a hazard- 
ous account is worse than none—to be ever watchful of 
a man’s condition—whether it be a new customer or one 
of long standing, for some of our greatest losses have 
been with customers of long standing, whose condition 
has changed with time. 

The value of the service of any man, be he traveler 
or office man, is measured by the net results of such 
service, and certainly the losses on a man’s sales are an 
important factor. 

Quoting from the sayings of a wise man, “ The prin- 
cipal thing to strive for is wisdom.” Next to that the 
thing we are all working for is the almighty dollar. The 
Salesman is human, he wants his share, and the em- 
ployer who does not cheerfully give it to him makes a 
mistake. 

FIRST-CLASS SALESMEN NOT NUMEROUS. 


Little difficulty is experienced in producing satisfac- 
tory clerks in the evolution that takes place from the 
time a lad begins his business experience in the position 
of office boy, advancing in rotation—if he is of the right 
stuff—as vacancies in higher and more responsible posi- 
tions occur. But few of them develop the characteristics 
and tact necessary to give them entrance into the ranks 
of salesmen, and fewer still can ever be classed as par- 
ticularly successful salesmen. We can advertise for a 
clerk for most any department of our business and obtain 
enough responses to enable us to select a suitable person. 

But our experience, and that of many business men 
that I have spoken with on the subject is, that first-class 
salesmen are not so numerous and are difficult to obtain; 
therefore, the employer who has a satisfactory force of 
salesmen is to be congratulated and it behooves him to 
make them satisfied as well as satisfactory. 

There is no royal road to success in any vocation. 
Industry, capacity, power of adaptation, the ability to 
put forth what is in us, the faculty of utilizing our gifts 
will bring success. In the vast majority of failures there 
is a lack of motive power, a disposition to take it easy. 

THE EASIEST WAY TO COURT FAILURE 
is not to strive for success. The qualities which bring 
success to men in their chosen vocations are the qual- 
ities which make it possible for such men to make their 
way into those vocations. The man with ability and grit 
will succeed. The man who does not get discouraged 
easily is the boss of the man who does. Enthusiasm is 
something that cannot be bought, because it is priceless. 

Opportunities come often in disguise and disclose 
their possibilities only when a man has made them ex- 
pand by the force of his zeal and thoroughness. It has+ 
been written that “ A pound of energy with an ounce of 
talent will achieve greater results than a pound of talent 
with an ounce of energy.” 

TRAVELING MEN THEIR HEAVIEST EXPENSE. 


Speaking for our firm. I will say the salaries and 
traveling expenses of our traveling men are the largest 
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items of our annual expense account. Practically, the 
question of whether our business shall show a profit or 
a loss hinges upon that. Wé must rely, therefore, upon 
the ambition of our salesmen to lead them to make 
strong efforts to reach a larger volume of sales and keep 
their traveling expenses as low as consistent with the 
representation of our firm, and, as a consequence, pave 
the way to a better salary for themselves. 
In conclusion, I will quote for the salesmen, one verse 
from a poem by Sabin: 
Success shall come to him who waits; 
But not to him of folded hands— 
To him who hopes but hesitates, 
And simply by the roadside stands. 
Success is won by effort strong; 
By unremitting, earnest stress. 
The way it travels seems o’er long? 
To haste its course, go meet Success. 
To the employer it is not well to quote poetry—it’s 
not what he wants. His desire is for profitable business. 
He can do much to help the salesman meet Success. 


HOUSE MUST AID SALESMEN. 

A salesman’s efforts can be supplemented by the firm 
employing him. Proper attention and treatment of the 
customer by the house will certainly strengthen their 
position. There are so many ways. Setting aside the 
question of equipping a man with saleable goods and 
proper prices, the attention an account receives by the 
firm in any and all of the departments of a business 
has a vast influence on the efforts of a salesman. Mod- 
ern and thorough business methods suggest so many ex- 
cellent ways of doing what is right and proper that it 
must be a careless man indeed who does not give this 
subject thought and action. 

And the house should not only give attention to those 
that the traveler sells, but those as well on whom he 
calls and does not sell. It is certainly important to give 
attention to prospective customers, and the firm can often 
put on the final touch needed to supplement the efforts 
of the salesman and open up a desirable account. 

I have no doubt most if not all of the manufacturers 
here have their business so systematized as to lend every 
support to their salesmen, but-.I know of some who are 
not here that have not. 


TO THE BUYER 


I will only say: The traveling salesman, if he is a 
gentleman and has not proven himself unworthy of your 
confidence, deserves courteous treatment and all the en- 
couragement you can afford to give him. He calls on 
you because it is his business and, in most cases, his 
pleasure also. There can be cited plenty of cases in 
which the buyer suffered more by discourtesy than the 
salesman against whom it was _ directed, whether 
thoughtlessly or intentionally. 

To all three—employer, salesman and buyer—I offer 
my apology for taking up so much of their time. It may 
be a consolation to you to know that I have not written 
iialf of what I have thought on the subject. Should any 
of the employers conclude that I have indulged too much 
in generalities and have offered nothing entitled to any 
thought, I invite them to call on me whenever they are 
in St. Louis. Perhaps an exchange of experiences and a 
comparison of methods will prove mutually beneficial 
and make this effort to interest seem to have more sub- 
stance. 


The Twentieth Century Distributer, His Relations 

to the Jobber and [lanufacturer. 

FOUCHE, CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


BY C. M. 


I approach this subject with the greatest diffidence 
and trepidation, because my ideas as to who or what the 
“Twentieth Century Distributer” is are decidedly vague 
and indefinite. 

A PUZZLE. 


As soon as I was notified by your efficient secretary 
that I had been selected as one of the victims to air my 
opinions upon this subject I immediately began to cudgel 
my “think tank” to see if I could arrive at a definite 
conclusion as to what the Executive Committee of this 
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association meant by the expression “ Twentieth Century 
Distributer,” but after weeks of earnest and honest effort 
in this direction I found that I had reached no less than 
seven different conclusions in the premises; each one of 
them being entirely at variance with the other. I then 
concluded to call to my aid all my friends of the Hard- 
ware fraternity who were within easy reach, and to pro- 
pound to each the burning question, Who in thunder is 
the Twentieth Century Distributer? 

Each one of these gentlemen thus approached an- 
swered, after due deliberation, about as follows: The job- 
ber; the retailer; the manufacturer’s representative; the 
department house; the large jobber who sells the smaller 
ones; the manufacturer who sells the consumer direct; 
and the manufacturer of a certain agricultural implement 
very gravely assured me that the Executive Committee 
certainly had in mind his celebrated Guano Distributer 
when they selected this subject for my address. 

Finally, in despair of ever arriving at a satisfactory 
solution of the question, I decided to call upon the Ex- 
ecutive Committee itself, the authors of this Chinese puz- 
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zie, for an authoritative explanation as to what was 
meant by the term “Twentieth Century Distributer.” 
Here I soon found ready and unhesitating answers to my 
query. Each one of this august and reverend body gave 
me an entirely different answer. By the time I succeeded 
in reaching this stage of the game remorseless time, fierce 
spirit of the glass and scythe, had rolled around to Satur- 
day, July 10. I had not been able to “think a thunk” 
upon my subject, much less to write an address upon it. 
Desperation seized upon me then, for I was already com- 
mitted to my friends of The Iron Age, American Artisan 
and other periodicals to furnish them with advance copies 
of my address in time for publication on the 16th inst. 
It would irk me much to disappoint these good and true 
friends, and through them their thousands of readers, who 
would thereby be deprived of the brilllant corruscations 
of wit and wisdom which are wont to flow from this 
fertile and facile pen. But alas and alack! What am I 
to do unless the identity of this “ Twentieth Century Dis- 
tributer ’—this ‘“ Man with the Iron Mask ’—can be dis- 
closed. It will avail me little to be able to exclaim with 
Macbeth, “ Shake not thy gory locks at me; thou canst 
not say ’twas I that did it,” but it is a solemn and honest 
fact that my failure to prepare myself on this theme is 
solely and entirely due to the fact that the Executive 
Committee of this association has assigned to me a sub- 
ject which no single one of them defines in the same way. 

The question as to who the “ Twentieth Century Dis- 
tributer ” really is will probably go down to posterity for 
solution along with the Chinese puzzle, “Pigs in 
Clover,” “ The Sphinx,” “ The Gordian Knot,” “ The Lady 
or the Tiger ” and similar riddles and puzzles which have 
placed many good men in straitjackets, to say nothing 
of untimely graves in trying to solve them. 
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IT IS WELL FOR THIS ASSOCIATION 


that I have neither the time nor the inclination to take 
up this question in all the various aspects which are pre- 
sented by the definitions given of the term “ Twentieth 
Century Distributer” by the members of the Executive 
Committee and of this association. I could discourse at 
great length upon each one of the “ distributers ”’ so pre- 
sented—be he the big jobber or the little jobber, the man- 
ufacturer or the manufacturer’s representative, the de- 
partment store, the retailer or even the Guano Distributer. 

The very brief time now left to me in which to air 
my views on some branch of the question has forced me 
in desperation to fall back upon my boyhood scheme for 
deciding unsettled questions—drawing straws to see who 
and what the “ Twentieth Century Distributer” is. So 
here goes: 

I have marked upon seven separate slips the names 
which have been suggested to me by the partisans of each 
distributer, placing my choice of the lot—the jobber—upon 
the longest slip and the department store upon the short- 
est one. I have shaken them up in my hat, closed my 
eyes and proceeded to “ make a draw.” With my usual 
luck at all games of chance it proves to be a “ bobtail 
flush,” for I have drawn the department store. 

Having decided to abide by the arbitrament of chance 
I cannot now in good conscience refuse to accept its de- 
cision, and must perforce take the department store as my 
Twentieth Century Distributer and impose upon you my 
views as to its desirability as a distributer. 

WHEN THE DEPARTMENT STORE FIRST APPEARED 


on the scene of action its business was confined to lines 
of the same general class, such as dry goods, notions, 
clothing, boots and shoes, hats and caps, carpets and fur- 
niture, &c.; but the scope of its business has been gradu- 
ally enlarged and extended until it now includes every- 
thing from a concert grand piano to a paper of Tacks, 
and from bolts of priceless silks and laces to pounds of 
sugar and crackers. 

I can well remember that it was freely and confident- 
ly predicted by all the jobbers and retailers whose lines 
were taken up by these department stores that the busi- 
ness would be a failure, because no one house could hope 
to handle a dozen different lines with the same intelli- 
gence and efficiency that houses which only carried one 
line could. We have all seen this prediction come to 
naught, because the big department stores have long since 
grown to such proportions that they can afford to em- 
ploy from one to a dozen experts in each line they handle, 
thus making each department complete within itself. 
The department house is here to stay, and it therefore 
behooves our jobbing friends to prepare for the irrepres- 
sible conflict. 

So long as these houses can buy from the manufac- 
turer such enormous quantities of goods there will al- 


ways be found some weak brother who cannot resist the 


temptation to sell them at as low, or lower prices than 
they offer the regular jobber. When this is done the 
floodgates are open, for there is nothing more certain 
than that the department store will sell these goods to 
the consumer at practically the same prices as the jobber 
can sell to the retailer, and frequently for even less. I 
can think of no cure for this order of things save a con- 
certed movement upon the part of the jobbers to prevent 
the manufacturers from selling the products to depart- 
ment houses at prices which enable them to sell the con- 
sumer at jobbers’ prices. 

I am sorry to say that the 

JOBBERS THEMSELVES ARE LARGELY RESPONSIBLE 


for the existence of the department store. Overproduc- 
tion is the parent of these stores, and the new mills and 
factories which overstock the market with their products 
are largely brought into existence by the jobbers, who 
encourage them to go into business in order to secure 
lower prices. It is my opinion that the jobber makes a 
serious mistake when he tries to make a manufacturer 
sell his products at less than a fair profit, but I know 
only too well by personal experience that they often do 
this. When it is thought that the manufacturer is mak- 
ing too much profit our jobbing friends will urge embryo 
manufacturers, with more money than brains, to go into 
the business, and we soon have overproduction and the 
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resultant seeking after markets by the manufacturer who 
cannot dispose of his goods through the regular channels. 
The business of the department store has been largely 
built up by their being able to take advantage of the 
necessities of manufacturers who ought never to have 
been in business. If these factories had never been en- 
couraged by jobbers they would never have existed. 


I WOULD SUGGEST AS A REMEDY 


for the trouble that is now upon you, and which is con- 
stantly growing, that the jobbers adhere in their pur- 
chases to well known and reputable manufacturers, and 
push the sale of their goods to the exclusion of all others. 
If you will remain true to the manufacturer you will 
find that he will be true to you. He will also doubtless 
be willing to protect you on his goods from the encroach- 
ment of the department houses by naming them such 
prices as will not enable them to sell goods to consumers 
and retailers at jobbers’ prices. So long as the jobber 
changes from old and well-known factories to new and 
untried ones, solely on account of a slight difference in 
price, just so long will these manufacturers sell their 
goods to whoever will buy, be they department store or 
jobber. 

I do not believe there is a manufacturer at present at 
this meeting who does not prefer the jobber as a dis- 
tributer of his goods to the department store. For this 
reason I feel assured that if concerted action is taken by 
the members of this and the National Association, look- 
ing to an agreement on the one hand to handle the goods 
of these manufacturers exclusively, and on the other to 
maintain a certain difference in prices between the jobber 
and the manufacturer, it would be well. 

I cannot close these rambling and somewhat in- 
coherent remarks on the Twentieth Century Distributer 
without at least a passing reference to the individuals 
who distribute the goods of the manufacturers among 
the jobbers and large supply houses. I refer to the manu- 
facturers’ representatives. 

Time was when the manufacturer did not deem it 
necessary to employ any better material for the purpose 
of disposing of his goods than could be found in the ranks 
of village clerks and apprentices, and at a pinch even the 
the office boy could be pressed into the service to do duty 
as a traveling salesman; but sharp competition and evo- 
lution in business methods have wrought a change in this, 
and no up to date, intelligent manufacturer will employ 
anything but the very best talent obtainable for the pur- 
pose of representing him on the road. 


THE IDEAL .REPRESENTATIVE 


is one who can command at all times the respect, confi- 
dence and, if possible, the affection of both his employers 
and his customers. To command these it is necessary 
that he should possess character, ability and personal 
characteristics which would enable him to fill successfub 
ly any position in life, from a clerkship in a country 
store to the presidency of a bank, or even of the United 
States. 

I see before me in this meeting the faces of many 
traveling salesmen who measure fully up to the stand- 
ard I have named, and whose abilities have been proven 
by their success in securing and retaining a large trade 
for years. 

The most perfect confidence should exist between the 
jobber and the manufacturer’s representative, for with- 
out this there can be no community of interest, which is 
so essential in the relations between buyer and seller. 

The salesman should be at all times judicial and im- 
partial, never allowing his personal feelings or interest 
to sway him from the path of fairness and justice. He 
should never allow himself to be influenced to do an 
unfair thing on the one hand by fear of loss of the cus- 
tomer’s trade, or on the other by the fact that he is the 
paid employee of the seller. 

In all matters affecting both customer and employer 
he should occupy the position of the just and impartial 
judge, leaning neither to one side nor the other, but 
deciding every question with fairness and justice. 

So far as his moral obligation is concerned, he is 
equally dependent upon his employer and his customer, 
for his value to the former depends entirely upon his 
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ability to command the trade of the latter, and his wage 
is measured by the amount and character of his sales. 
IT WOULD BE MUCH BETTER FOR BOTH BUYER AND SELLER 
if there was more confidence exhibited by each toward 
the other. The buyer who habitually views the salesman 
with suspicion and distrust, and whose attitude is al- 
Ways that of the man who expects to be taken advantage 
of, very rarely fails to have his suspicions verified, for 
nothing is more certain in human nature than that the 
suspected man will sooner or later grow weary of being 
distrusted without cause, and will endeavor to give his 
suspicious friend a dig under the ribs. 

On the other hand, no salesman who would be so base 
an ingrate as to take advantage of the confidence and 
trust reposed in him by a buyer could expect to remain 
long in the ranks of the manufacturers’ representatives. 

If we would only bring about an era of confidence and 
mutuality of interest between buyer and seller, which 
would make our business relations more in the nature 
of a joint stock association, it would certainly result in 
the greatest benefit to both, and would furthermore make 
it impossible for rank outsiders to come into the field 
and play havoe with legitimate business enterprises, as 
has been done in the past. 

I have certainly imposed upon both your patience and 
good nature to such an extent that I am fearful most of 
my auditors will wish I had put into my hat and drawn 
a blank instead of the Department Store when I conclud- 
ed to search for the Twentieth Century Distributer by 
submitting the question to the arbitrament of chance. 


The Knight of the Grip. 

BY W. P. SMITH OF MEAD & SMITH, NEW YORK CITY. 

A genius of American production, scarcely half a 
century old, but mighty in point of numbers and influ- 
ence. No longer ago than the early seventies he was 
rarely seen. To-day if there was a railroad passenger 
train in this broad land that was not lighted up by his 
cheerful countenance and made jolly by his jokes and 
smiles the conductor would conclude that some evil spirit 
had taken possession of his train, and the Pullman porter 
would send in his resignation at the end of his run. 

No sooner does the march of civilization’s conquering 
hosts force back the savage into deeper and wilder jun- 
gles of nature’s forests than the irrepressible “ Knight” 
looms up, not as an unknown, but as a remarkably well 
known quantity. He is the most cosmopolitan of earth’s 
millions. Go not only to every city, town and hamlet 
throughout Uncle Sam’s domains, but go if you please 
to Europe, Asia and the islands of the sea, and you will 
find him working as industriously to sell Ice Machines 
and Ice Cream Freezers in the frozen plains of Siberia 
as he is in selling Well Boring Machines and Wind Mill 
Pumps in the Desert of Sahara. He cares nothing for 
the partition of China as long as he is allowed the 
privilege of working the territory that is being parti- 
tioned. He cares nothing as to Russia closing the open 
door of Manchuria so long as he is permitted to enter at 
the back door. 

HIS ADAPTABILITY 

makes him at home wherever he chances to hang his hat, 
and his versatility makes him a welcome visitor through- 
out the globe. He is the embodiment of energy, the mas- 
ter of patience, the destroyer of provincialism, the ad- 
vance guard of civilization. He can discuss the question 
of election, foreordination or predestination with the 
church deacon with as much earnestness as he discusses 
the probable chances of the next Presidential candidate 
of his party’s choice. He can inform you of the extent 
of havoe which will be wrought upon this season’s cotton 
crop by reason of boll worm, boll weevil or caterpillar as 
accurately as he can point out the baseball team who 
will win the pennant in the big league, or the “ also rans ” 
in the coming races. 

He soons learns that 

INTEGRITY AND CONSCIENCE 
are the essential ingredients of a successful career and 
that the present business world has no room for the 
dishonest or the untruthful. Love of home and family 
is with him stronger than with any other class of men. 
The old aphorism “absence makes the heart grow 
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fonder” finds its fullest exemplification in his ranks. 

To the manufacturer present, he is your pillar of 
cloud by day, your pillar of fire by night. He rejoices 
when you rejoice, he weeps when you weep. Your suc- 
cess in his success and your failure is his ruin. There- 
fore take him into your confidence and give him the best 
you have to offer, and remember if he sometimes gives 
the extra to one whom you nave not authorized he gives 
it to one who deserved it—to your customer and his 
friend. 

To the jobber present, give him a patient hearing. 
Don’t be too much absorbed to listen to what he has to 
say. If you are not interested to-day he will tell you 
something which will be of value as the days go by. 
Don’t put him off until you have attended to every other 
duty and expect him to see you at 5 o’clock p.m. He has 
engagements with three of your neighbors at that hour 
already. His time is valuable; he has a wife and family 
at the end of the road, and is laboring strenuously to 
reach there by Saturday night. Besides, his best bar- 
gains are always given to the first customer. 


LASTLY, GIVE HIM ALL THE ORDERS YOU CAN. 


Place yourself in his hands and your leaf will not wither, 
but whatever you doeth will prosper. 
Now, in conclusion, 


Could I drink of the nectar the gods only can, 
I would fill up the glass to the brim 

And drink the success of the traveling man, 
And the house represented by him. 


And could I tincture this glorious draught 
With his smiles as I think of him then, 

Of the jokes he has told and the laughs he has laughed, 
I would fill up the goblet again. 


And drink to the wife with the babe on her knee 
As she waits his returning in vain, 

And breaks his brief letters with trembling hand, 
And reads them again and again. 


I would drink to the feeble old mother, who sits 
By the warm fireside of her son, 

And murmurs and weeps o’er the stockings she knits, 
While she thinks of the wandering one. 


I would drink to the stranger and friends 
Who have met him with smiles and good cheer, 
To the welcoming hands that good fellows extend 
To the wayfarer journeying here. 


And at last, when he turns from his earthly abode, 
And pays the last fare that he can, 

Mine Host of the Inn at the end of the road 
Will welcome the traveling man. 





RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF MINNESOTA. 


HE following statement of the business of the Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Mutual Fire Insurance Company 
of Minnesota has just been issued: 
Receipts to June 30, 1903. 


Cash on hand December 31...............$17,484.37 
ee SG UU Os sn oc ccnccuaseces 15,058.29 
SE EE lor natnce red tag a ene at ot 212.50 
diet fat che at al is a a ve eee ss. $32,755.16 


Disbursements. 





es BONNE s 38s ALCAN FRE RS $81.77 

BN eee a ee walk ct a Ma win Sad w cai slee Gok 36.25 

aS cio R a alin bt Dk Wa haere dare bwhoutats 2 102.62 

la Os re Kini" o idle ats Seu) kid See Sig AS 0 Boies sid Bae 265.67 

Advertising, printing and stationery..........302.11 

NI eiiit sd Satdataa ol de Ons: a Seca Gisl eve s 8a uns 535.00 

Returned premium on expirations............. 96,52 

Directors’ expenses and per diem.............335.97 

GOGTEA ODRGS - GRRORIOD ...«. 6:6.0:0:0:0.0:6,0 0.0.06 co wwe'aus 355.92 

PE PEGs RRL ter eenlab alieed « bo hee eo $2,111.83 

IIS fats tai e8 wis ody Wibuids oo dlela bla ve dene. 168.83 

PN Ree reeks Cel ccs aetaedes ie ee 2,466.26 

Ra id AEN S eeews eA chee web eceeienks 28,008.24 
RG ie ia ia trad g waka ol at Ne ee $32,755.16 


The insurance in force on June 30 is put down at 
$1,079,007. 

This company have been organized for the benefit 
of the retail Hardware trade of Minnesota, and for re- 
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tail dealers in other States who are members of State 
Hardware associations. They are now in their fourth 
year and have, they state, won their way to the confidence 
of conservative Hardwaremen, those who first placed in- 
surance with them being their most enthusiastic sup- 
porters. The company point out that not only has a 
return premium of 25 per cent. been paid on every ex- 
pired policy, but each year a substantial addition has been 
made to the surplus. M. S. Mathews, secretary, 323 Bos- 
ton Block, Minneapolis, will be pleased to answer any 
inquiries in regard to the company. 





U. M. C. COMPANY’S NEW PRESIDENT. 


ILLIAM J. BRUFF was elected president of the 
W Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, 
Conn., at a recent meeting of the Board of Directors, 
succeeding the late Marcellus Hartley, who died some 
time since. Mr. Bruff is general manager of the M. 
Hartley Company. He has been vice-president of the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Gompany for 12 years and con- 
nected with the Union Metallic Cartridge Company, M. 
Hartley Company and Remington Arms Company for 
over 30 years. 





THE AMMUNITION USED AT BISLEY. 


T is cause for much satisfaction to the manufacturers 
and a source of gratification to riflemen and sports- 
men that the Palma Trophy was recaptured at Bisley last 
week largely through the character of the ammunition 
used by the American team. Heretofore expert riflemen 
have usually insisted, each for himself, on loading his 
own shells, but this time the contract was taken by the 
Union Metallic Cartridge Company, Bridgeport, Conn., 
and 313-317 Broadway, New York, for their Machine 
Loaded Shells, which were of 30-40 caliber, for use in 
the Krag-Jorgensen Rifles. made at the United States 
jovernment Arsenal, Springfield, Mass. W. M. Thomas, 
Chief Inspector for the Union Metallic Cartridge Com- 
pany, superintended its manufacture, and he accom- 
panied the team to England, to be present at the match, 
the entire team using this ammunition, both at practice 
and in the match. The team took this ammunition, which 
they paid for, in preference to the Government ammuni- 
tion, which would have been furnished gratis. This is 
regarded by experts as proof of the perfection to which 
American arms and ammunition have been brougat, the 
main feature being the absolute confidence the men had 
in both arms and ammunition. The particular merit of 
this ammunition, aside from the extreme accuracy of 
loading, is in the Thomas bullet, which gets its name from 
the company’s inspector referred to above. 





A RAILWAY TIME TABLE ADVERTISEMENT. 


A. M. Matthews & Co., Orange Valley, N. J., being 
located next to the railway station, where a large num- 
ber of New York commuters meet night and morning, 
have hit upon a novel and inexpensive method of keep- 
ing their name before the public. They issue an adver- 
tisement in the form of a small folder, on one side of 
which is a time table showing all local trains and on 
the other timely and seasonable advertising matter, tell- 
ing of the goods for sale in their store. A new edition 
of the table, with new advertising matter, is gotten out 
each time that the time table is changed. Many com- 
muters prefer to carry the Matthews table because it is 
more convenient to refer to than the larger and more 
bulky one issued by the railway company. 


<q 





THe contract for supplying the Hardware for the 
Federal Post Office Building at Butte, Mont., has been 
awarded to the Anaconda Copper Mining Company of 
Butte, which company in turn placed the order with 
Sargent & Co., New Haven, Conn., through their Chicago 
branch, Edwin L. Downs, manager. 





The store of J. D. Jewett & Co., Hardware dealers, on 
Washington street, Boston, Mass., was damaged to the 
extent of several thousand dollars by fire July 9. 
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AN INTERESTING DECISION. 


OME four years ago suit was brought by the Enter- 
S prise Mfg. Company of Philadelphia against Land- 
ers, Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., to restrain them 
from putting on the market a line of Coffee Mills, which 
were described as practically identical in general appear- 
ance with the Enterprise Mills. A decision in this in- 
teresting case was rendered July 1 by Justice Platt in the 
United States Circuit Court of the District of Connecti- 
cut, which, in view of the general interest of the question 
involved, we give in full below. We are advised by 
Landers, Frary & Clark that they will appeal the case to 
a higher court: 


THE TEXT OF THE DECISION. 


Since 1866 the complainant and its predecessor have 
been continuously engaged in the city of Philadelphia in 
the manufacture of Hardware. The complainant succeed- 
ed to the business of its predecessor, Enterprise Manu- 
facturing Company of Pennsylvania, in the year 1893. 
During the year 1874 its predecessor commenced the 
manufacture and sale of a line of Coffee Mills of varying 
sizes, adopting therefor a certain characteristic shape, 
design, color and ornamentation. Said Coffee Mills, 
which have been continuously and uniformly numbered 
0, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 and 9, according to size, have since 1874 been 
manufactured by the complainant and its predecessor, 
and sold in large numbers, reaching about $75,000 during 
the year just prior to this suit. 

The characteristic shape, design, color and ornamenta- 
tion originally adopted for said Coffee Mills have been 
retained without change to the present day, others sizes 
with different numbers being added from time to time. 
Nearly all of the Mills are of the same type and have 
the same characteristic shape and appearance, varying 
only in size, the Mills have fly wheels of a particular 
design and being finished in red and blue, with decorations 
in gilt and colors. Nos. 0 and 1 are without fly wheels, 
and are finished in black, with decorations in gilt and 
colors. Samples of Nos. 0 to 9, inclusive, are in evidence. 

In 1876 the complainant’s predecessor also commenced 
the manufacture of a set of Mills numbered 2%, 4, 6, 8, 
10, 14, 16 and 18, whose shape, design and color, decora- 
tion and general appearance differ in no wise from the 
Mills heretofore mentioned, save that a nickel plated 
hopper is substituted for the hopper of the other Mills. 
The sale of this line of Mills has been continuous and the 
appearance has remained the same throughout. Other 
sizes with other numbers have likewise been added. A 
specimen of No. 2% is in evidence as a sample of this 
line of Mills. 

A specimen of complainant’s Mills introduced in evi- 
dence are the important selling sizes, and they show the 
shape, design, coloring and decoration of the entire line 
of complainant’s Coffee Mills. 

The complainant’s Mills, which are known through- 
out the trade as “ Enterprise” Mills, have attained a 
very high reputation, and are the leading Coffee Mills 
on the market. The long continued and uninterrupted use 
by complainant and its predecessor, without change, of 
the characteristic shape, design, coloring and decoration 
of said Mills have caused the characteristic appearance 
of the Enterprise Mills to be well known to the trade, and 
Enterprise Mills are recognized by the trade by reason 
of their unique appearance. 

Defendant, shortly before the filing of the bill in this 
case, nfter examining complainant’s line of Coffee Mills, 
concluded to enter for the first time upon the manufac- 
ture of the saine iine of Hardware, and sell in coimpeti- 
tion with complainant. 

The defendant therefore commenced the manufacture 
of Coffee Mills, using parts of Mills sold by the plaintiff 
as patterns wherever it was convenient or profitable to 
do so. It is now making and selling Coffee Mills which 
in all substantial respects are the same goods as those 
made and sold by the plaintiff, and intends to make other 
Mills with the later style of hopper, which will be sub- 
stantially the same goods as those made and sold by the 
plaintiff. 

Defendant has placed upon its Mills, so produced and 
sold, the numbers 01,,11, 20, 30, 50, 70 and 90, in every 
case affixing the number to a size of Mill which corre- 
sponds with the Mill of the plaintiff which bears the 
number 0, 1, 2, 3, 5, 7 and ». 

On the Mills numbered 0 and 1 the plaintiff places its 
initials and address upon the base, and in the other sizes 
its name and address upon the periphery of the fly wheel, 
through which power is furnished to the mechanism of 
the Mill. The defendant at one time failed to place any 
name upon any part of the Mills which it produced of the 
type of plaintiff's, numbered 0 and 1; but it soon avoided 
that error, and has for the most part always placed its 
initials and address upon that type at the base, and has 
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always placed its hame and address upon the periphery 
of the fly wheels of the Mills of the other type. 

The address in either type of Mill would be hidden 
from the view of a purchaser looking at the Mill from 
the front, and his first impression would necessarily be 
gained from the distinctive appearance of the Mill itself. 

Upon these facts there really seems to be no room left 
for serious contention. The plaintiff’s case comes peril- 
ously near to being one of trade-mark law, pure and 
simple. For many years it has without deviation so 
prepared its Coffee Mills, by the use of various devices 
constantly employed, that they had come to be generally 
known as the Enterprise Mills, and of the plaintiff's 
manufacture. If it had adopted one distinguishing and 
identifying mark or device for that purpose, and had 
succeeded with the one as it has with the many, a trade 
mark case would be here, aud the equity jurisdiction 
would be undisputed. If any mistake has been made it 
grows out of the abundance of devices adopted: but 
multitudinous as they are, their constant use as an identi- 
fying collocation of devices is admitted. 

Any possible weakness from the standpoint of a tech- 
nical trade-mark case renders the situation exceptionally 
strong when we come to consider the facts from the stand- 
point of unfair trade and competition. 

The boldness and evident sincerity exhibited by the 
defendant, which may be gathered from its answer and 
from the brief of counsel, is a refreshing combination. 
In the answer it says that it is doing what the plaintiff 
says it is doing, and that it has an inherent natural right 
to do so, and proposes to do the things which it is 
alleged that it threatens to do, and that such action also 
is right and proper and defensible. In the brief the 
position is further emphasized, as, for example: 

“ Plaintiff's grievance is that the defendant is show- 
ing to the trade that it is making a line of goods of which 
the plaintiff has enjoyed a monopoly, and which it de- 
sires without a patent to still monopolize.” 

“The plaintiff seeks to secure by a decree of this 
court a monopoly of the manufacture of a certain set of 
unpatented Coffee Mills. The defendant, on the other 
hand, claims the right to make and sell goods ewactly 
like those which the plaintiff has been making and sell- 
ing.” 

“The defendant judged that it was wiser to offer to 
the public a Coffee Mill of a form and appearance such 
as they were known to like. The Mills made by the 
plaintiff evidently met with the public favor both on 
account of their mechanical efficiency as grinding ma- 
chines and also on account of their pleasing appearance 
as articles of furniture. The defendant accordingly de- 
termined to make its Mills like those of the plaintiff both 
in effectiveness of mechanical construction and attract- 
iveness of appearance.” 

The fallacy of the defendant’s contention is evident, 
and I am entitled to no particular credit for pointing 
it out, because numerous judges have called attention 
to a like fallacy heretofore. The plaintiff claims no 
monopoly in the manufacture and sale of Coffee Mills. 
The world at large and its products are open to the de- 
fendant. It can ransack the universe, and avoiding pos- 
sible patents, put together and market what it will in 
the way of Coffee Mills; with this one exception, it shall 
not so arrange its materials and so dress its goods as to 
produce and market a Coffee Mill which will be liable 
to be mistaken for the Mills upon which, by long and 
persistent efforts, the plaintiff has been enabled to obtain 
a distinctive reputation. 

The very cases cited—and I assume that no stronger 
ones exist, fail obviously to support the contention. 

Fairbanks vs. Jacobus, 14 Blach., 337, very truly says, 
that apart from patents and designs, any one may make 
anything in any form, and may copy with exactness that 
which another has produced, “unless be attributes to 
that which he has made a false origin by claiming it to 
be the manufacture of another person; and further, 
“what is not free is to pretend that a scale is made by 
one person which is in fact made by another.” 

Flagg vs. Holloway, 178 Mass., 83, is equally im- 
potent. In that case the master laid down this principle: 
“That no one shall by imitation or any unfair device 
induce the public to believe that the goods he offers for 
sale are the goods of another, and thereby appropriate 
to himself the value of the reputation which the other 
has acquired for his own products or merchandise.” The 
master further found that there was no evidence of actu- 
al deceit or of an actual attempt to deceive. He recom- 
mended a decree in a certain form; the trial court went 
beyond his recommendation, and the Supreme Court, 
speaking through the now Mr. Justice Holmes, sustained 
the master. 

The master had sustained the infringement, although 
in respect of the zithers in controversy there were minor 
differences in dress, and although one bore the name 
Regent on a plate, and the other bore the name Germania, 
and although one was marked No. 5 and the other Num- 
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ber 7. He found that they wouid be mistaken one for the 
other, and also that it is not necessary that the imitation 
should be so close as to deceive people when they are 
placed side by side. 

And to clench his contention counsel in that case at 
bar cites Globe Wernicke Co. vs. Fred. Macey Co., 119 
Fed. Rep., 696. This is from the Circuit Court of Appeals 
of the Sixth Circuit, and is one of the latest deliverances 
upon the queston of unfair competition. The decision is 
authoritative as a Federal decision, and peculiarly so by 
reason of the high character and learning of the mem- 
bers composing the tribunal, and I am at a loss to know 
why my attention has been directed thereto. If counsel 
will read page 704 again he must see that the authority 
is controlling against him. Let me quote for his benefit: 

“It is not alleged that the defendant represents to the 
public that the book cases are of the complainant’s manu- 
facture, but only that it makes book cases and sections 
in the same sizes, styles, varieties of woods and finish as 
the complainant, and that by reason thereof the public 
are misled.” 

And again: 

“Without doubt a party may adopt distinguishing 
marks to denote the origin of production as being his 
own, or he may adopt some other peculiar method of dis- 
tinguishing his own goods and thus retain the benefit of 
the good reputation which he has acquired for them.” 

And again: 

“In the present case the complainant does not rest 
upon .the adoption of . . . special characteristics of any 
kind, but upon the use of the common features which 
pertain to the articles made and sold.” 

Let me suggest that the reason so few cases are found 
from which earnest ingenuity can even claim to find 
countenance for such action as that which is herein di- 
vulged, is because experienced business men do not as a 
rule attempt such a thing. 

The courts are constantly endeavoring to uphold and 
enforce commercial morality and afford protection to hon- 
est enterprise and skill. Justice would be sadly mis- 
named if through her equitable arm she was unwilling 
or unable to protect the plaintiff in a case like the one 
at bar. It is unavailing for the defendant to hold aloft 
the white flag of peace, and under its supposed protec- 
tion to invade and lay waste the plaintiff’s well varned 
territory. On the question of actual intent to deceive 
the law is positively clear that the intent may be infer- 
rable from the circumstances of the case. In other 
words, every one is held to be accountable for the natu- 
ral and probable result of his acts. 

I shall now make my last quotation from authorita- 
tive and controlling law. 

N. K. Fairbank & Co. vs. N. W. Bell Co., 77 Fed. Rep., 
877. 

The Circuit Court of Appeals for my own Circuit, 
speaking through Judge Lacombe, says: 

“Business men of ordinary acuteness who wish to 
establish a distinctive reputation for their goods with the 
general public, who seek to have such goods arrayed that 
they will always be unmistakably recognized by the pub- 
lic, certainly do not begin by assimilating the elements 
of their design to those of some competing manufacturer. 
When they are found doing this it must be assumed for 
some good reason or other they prefer to have the goods 
arrayed, not in a distinctive dress, but in one resembling 
their competitor’s.” 

What will that court say if a case comes before it 
in which on the confessed facts the defendant not only 
assimilates the elements of the plaintiff’s design, but 
with an air of bold defiance imitates the plaintiff’s goods 
with painful minuteness, and asserts an inherent right 
to do so? 

The whole case resolves itself down to this. Has the 
defendant, by placing its name in some instances, and in 
others initials, upon its Coffee Mills in the manner 
shown, sufficiently distinguished them so that likelihood 
of misconception by the ordinary purchaser, acting in the 
ordinary way, is eliminated? It fails to prevent one cus- 
tomer from sending the defendant’s Mill to the plaintiff 
for repairs, and such a demonstration of fact is worth 
any amount of hypothesis. 

If the defendant was excessively anxious to keep off 
the plaintiff’s territory, why did it not make some change 
in color, configuration or design? The confusion could 
have been avoided with ease. He prepared the couch 
with eyes wide open and he ought to occupy it now with 
grace. 

The absolute similarity of the Mills in an almost end- 
less variety of ways is so marked, the finger directing the 
purchaser to the plaintiff is so imperative, that it cannot 
be possible that the letters on the periphery of the 
wheels could blot from the ordinary mind the forceful 
evidence of plaintiff’s production, which the extremely 
attractive collocation of colors, shape and design pre- 
sents. When the first glance of the eye fixes the idea of 
origin firmly upon the mind a minor detail must in the 
ordinary case pass unnoticed. By dint of comparison and 
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constant repetition in the quiet of the court room such a 
detail may grow distinct and exceedingly luminous, but 
in the crowded store, in the rush and hurly burly of 
everyday business life it would fade into nothingness 
when opposed to the general attractiveness of the entire 
structure. That the defendant puts into the hands of 
the retailer or jobber the means of deceiving, whether 
with or without intention, is too obvious to deserve fur 
ther discussion. 

It is well also to keep in mind the way defendant 
treated the matter of numbers. The explanation is un 
satisfactory and does net convince me that their use was 
such as to leave no doubt about the defendant’s motive. 
If the defendant had made its Coffee Mills so constructed 
and dressed that their appearance had marked them as 
distinctively its product and prevented any confusion 
with the plaintiff's goods, it might perhaps use the num 
bers which it did use with propriety, and with equal 
propriety could have used the exact numbers applied by 
the plaintiff to its goods; but as the case stands, the 
use of the numbers with such slight change only in- 
tensifies the injury, since it furnishes an additional 
means of creating confusion, misapprehension and dece}- 
tion. Their use also furnishes a strong reason for doubt- 
ing the absolute good faith of the defendant, the immac- 
ulate purity of its motive. And on this branch of the 
inquiry let me offer this last word. If the defendant had 
the courage of its conviction why should it have stopped 
the exhaustive simulation of the plaintiff’s goods when it 
reached the point of placing thereon certain usually 
harmless numbers, which are understood by the trade to 
be used for the sole purpose of indicating size? 

The only question open is as to the extent of the 
relief to be granted. 

The injunction should be broad enough so that, while 
not interfering with the inherent right of the defendant 
to make Coffee Mills of such design, shape and dress as 
it may please to employ, it will prevent said defendant 
from marketing a Mill, not only such as it now markets 
and threatens to market, but any Mill, which by reason 
of its shape, design and arrangement of color and num- 
ber, shall so resemble the Coffee Mills of the plaintiff 
as to be likely to create a misapprehension in the minds 
of the purchasing public of average intelligence, and to 
tend to lead the ordinary consumer to mistake the Mills 
of the defendant for the Mills of the plaintiff. 

Let an injunction issue in accordance with this opin- 
ion, and let the matter go to a master for an accounting. 





REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade are given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lisis, catalogues, quota- 
tions, éc., relating to general lines of goods. 

REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., 
have been received from the following houses: 


From KiLtcorE & Haypon, who have just opened in 
the Hardware, House Furnishing and Harness business 
at Athens, Texas. Messrs. Kilgore and Haydon have had 
13 years’ experience in the Hardware line, six and one-half 
years of which have been spent with W. B. Belknap & 
Co. of Louisville, during most of which time they have 
represented that concern in Texas. They resigned their 
positions July 1 to start out on their own account. 


FroM A. Mavsen & Sons, who have lately engaged in 
the wholesale and retail business in Shelf and Heavy 
Hardware, Stoves and Tinware, Farm Implements, Sport- 
ing Goods, Paints and Oils, &c., in Lincoln, Neb. 

FroM HARrpWICK-ETTER HARDWARE COMPANY, Sher- 
man, Texas, who are intending to add to their business 
a full line of mill supplies, including Pipe Fittings, Iron 
Pipe, Belting, Packing, &c., which they will handle in a 
jobbing as well as retail way. 

scainiesianbenaatiaa licen 

THE LAYMAN-CAREY COMPANY, Indianapolis, whole- 
sale Hardware dealers, have put on the market $80,000 
of 6 per cent. preferred stock, cumulative, non-taxable 
and non-assessable, of the par value of $100 and offered 
to the public at 102. The stock is redeemable and due, 
at par, July 1, 1918, with option to redeem at any divi- 
dend paying period after July 1, 1908, at 105 and interest. 
‘The proceeds of the sale of the new stock will be used as 
part of cash payment made to the Simeon B. Carey es- 
tate in retiring its interests in the house. The company 
have conducted the wholesale Hardware business in In- 
dianapolis since 1870. 
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NATIONAL CYCLE TRADE ASSOCIATION. 


HE second annual meeting of the National Cycle 
Trade Association was held at Niagara Falls on 

July 7, 8 and 9. The meeting was very largely attended 

and much enthusiasm prevailed. The following were 

elected officers : 

PRESIDENT, Chas. W. Leng, J. S. 
City 

First VICE-PRESIDENT, Geo. T. 
pany, Chicago. Il. 

Second VICE-PRESIDENT, Brace Hayden, 
Hayden Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

THIeD VickE-PRESIDENT, Chas. If. Turner, Albany Hardware & 
Iron Company, Albany, N. Y. 

Fourtm Vick-PRESID"NT, Chas. J. Schmelzer, J. F. 
Sons Arms Company, Kansas City, Mo. 

SecneTary, A. M. Scheffey, New York City. 

TREASURER, Harris Parker, (. B. Barker & Co., Limited, New 
York City. 

DirREcrvoRS: Eugene Arnstein, Chicago, Ill.; W. L. Beckley, 
the Beckley-Ralston Company, Chicago, Ill.; A. J. Holmes, 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn.; Chas, L. 
Kelsey, the Kelsey Company, Buffalo, N. Y.: Chas. W. 
Leng, J. S. Leng’s Son & Co., New York City; E. J. Lloyd, 
Bindley Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Geo. W. 
Nock, Philadelphia, Pa.; Harris Parker, C. B. Barker & 
Co., Limited, New York City; Geo. T. Robie, Excelsior 
Supply Company, Chicago, Ill.; W. H. Harrah, Harrah & 
Stewart Mfg. Company, Des Moines, lowa; Wm. Spalding, 
Spalding Company, Syracuse, N. Y.; E. J. Willis, Willis 
Park Row Bicycle Company, New York City. 

The following gentlemen compose the Grievance Com- 
mittee for the current year: 

Joseph Gales, Schoverling, Daly & Gales, New York City; Chas. 
L. Kelsey, the Kelsey Company, Buffalo; Gordon Beckley, 
the Becktey-Ralston Company, Chicago, Ill.; E. J. Lloyd, 
Bindley Hardware Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; A. J. Holmes, 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co.. St. Paul, Minn.; Brace Hay- 
den, Dunham, Carrigan, Hayden Company, San Francisco, 
Cal.; E. T. Weiant, Consolidated Supply Company, Den- 
ver, Col.; J. T. Richards, Richards & Conover Hardware 
Company, Kansas City, Mo.; C. L. Elyea, Alexander-Elyea 
Company, Atlanta. Ga. 

The president delivered an address covering in brief 
the operations of the association during the last year, 
giving details of various features of association work 
and outlining the plans for the future. The address was 
very favorably received. Other addresses were delivered 
by H. H. Fulton of the Eclipse Machine Company, El- 
mira, N. Y.; J. R. B. Ransom, treasurer of the Snell Cycle 
Fittings Company, Toledo; W. A. Graham of J. H. 
Graham & Co., New York City, and others. A very inter- 
esting letter was read from Brace Hayden of Dunham 
Carrigan & Hayden Company, San Francisco, Cal. 

The joint session between manufacturers of Bicycles 
and Bicycle Sundries and jobbers afforded an excellent 
opportunity for interchange of opinions on the interests 
of the trade. The “ Detroit Plan” of marketing goods 
was considered, and a committee was appointed to ar- 
range for placing this plan in operation. 

Very pretty badges were supplied to all the members 
and visitors by the Forsyth Mfg. Company of Buffalo, N. 
Y. A neat little pocket rule as a memento was supplied 
by the Harrah & Stewart Mfg. Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

On the afternoon of July 9 an excursion was tendered 
the members by the manufacturers and jobbers of Buf- 
falo. The trip was taken on the steamer “Idle Wild” 
and was very much enjoyed. 

The next meeting will be held the second week in 
July, 1904, at a place not yet selected. 

The following firms were represented at the meeting: 
E. T. Brown, Buffalo Specialty Mfg. Company, Buffalo. 

Chas. F. W. Kelly, Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 

H. H. Fulton, Eclipse Machine Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

E. H. Haney, Judd & Leland Mfg. Company, Clifton Springs, 
me. W. 

Ralph D. Webster, Eclipse Machine Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

C. H. Pringle, Canada Cycle & Motor Company, Toronto, Ont. 

W. L. Lambert, Canada Cycle & Motor Company, Toronto, Ont. 

Robert H. Spencer, Cox & Spencer, Rahway, N. J. 

James Fintze, the Hoover-Ball Company, Newark, Ohio. 

S. R. Palmer, Continental Rubber Works, Erie, Pa. 

Wm. V. Sauter, Edw. K. Tryon, Jr., & Co., Philadelphia. 

Cc. K. Anderson, Chicago. 

Wm. E. Metzel, Edmonds Metzel Mfg. Company, Chicago. 

W. H. Coles, the McIntosh Hardware Corporation, Cleveland. 

Jno. C. Campbell, the Davis Sewing Machine Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. 

E. J. Lonn, Great Western Mfg. Company, La Porte, Ind. 

F. C. Gilbert, Pope Mfg. Company, Hartford, Conn. 

H. Mesinger, H. & F. Mesinger Mfg. Company, New York City. 


Leng’s Son & Co., New York 
Robie, Excelsior Supply Com 


Dunham, Carrigan, 


Schmelzer 
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Geo. T. Robie, Excelsior Supply Company, Chicago. 

Geo. Collister, Collister & Sayle, Cleveland. 

V. W. Bonham, Judd & Leland Mfg. Company, Clifton Springs, 
i? 3 

C. L. Elyea, Alexander-Elyea Company, Atlanta, Ga. 

Chas. A. Persons, Persons Mfg. Company, Worcester, Mass. 

Thos. J. Wetzel, National Cement & Rubber Mfg. Company, 
Toledo, Ohio, and Baldwin Chain Mfg. Company, Worcester, 
Mass. 

C. L. Kelsey, the Kelsey Company, Buffalo. 

Fred. I. Willis, H. T. Hearsey Vehicle Company, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

W. H. Stark, Stark & Weckesser, Dayton, Ohio. 

D. C. Spraker, Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, Ind. 

S. G. Rigdon, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio. 

H. L. Hall, E. H. Hall Company, Rochester, N. Y. 

H. S. Graesse, the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio. 

F, J. Wilbur, Schoverling, Daly & Gales, New York City. 

John N. Willys, Elmira Arms Company, Elmira, N. Y. 

Adolph Morris, the Manhattan Storage Company, New York. 

W. H. Pirrong, the Standard Welding Company, Cleveland. 

KE. P. Hubbell, the National Cement & Rubber Mfg. Company, 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Herman Ely, Federal Mfg. Company, Elyria, Ohio. 

Wm. A. Graham, John H. Graham & Co., New York City. 

A. E. Brion, Peter A. Frasse & Co., New York City. 

W. 8. Gorton, the Standard Welding Company, Cleveland. 

J. R. B. Ransom, the Snell Cycle Fittings Company, Toledo, 
Ohio. 

G. V. Keller, Relay Mfg. Company, Charlotte, N. C. 

W. IF’. Emerson, Buffalo Metal Goods Company, Buffalo. 

J. J. Post, Post & Lester Company, Hartford, Conn. 

G. C. Strauss, Jos. Strauss & Son, Buffalo. 

R. R. Harris, Shelby Steel Tube Company, New York City. 

H. S. White, Shelby Steel Tube Company, Pittsburgh. 

A. H. Coates, Bryte & Coates, San Francisco. 

W. L. Beckley, the Beckley-Ralston Company, Chicago. 

Cc. E. Munroe, Frank Mossberg Company, Attleboro, Mass. 

F. C. Van Derhoof, Standard Spoke & Nipple Company, Torring- 
ton, Conn. 

Harris Parker, C. B. Barker & Co., Limited, New York City. 
John A. Alvord, Standard Spoke & Nipple Company, Torrington, 
Conn. 
Wm. J. Surre, 
Conn. 
Frank F. Weston, Barwest Coaster Brake Company, New York. 

W. L. Colt, Federal Mfg. Company, Cleveland. 
J. T. Wherett, Russ Rim Company, New York City. 
J. H. Whittington, Forsyth Mfg. Company, Buffalo. 
M. J. Cawoll, Utica Cycle Company, Utica, N. Y. 
James How, Hartford Rubber Company, Hartford, Conn. 
W. O. Rutherford, the B. F. Goodrich Company, Buffalo. 
W. 8S. Roby, the 8. B. Roby Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
D. L. Spraker, Kokomo Rubber Company, Kokomo, Ind. 
E. J. Willis, Willis Park Row Bicycle Company, New York City. 
H. V. Dodge, John R. Keim, New York City. 
Geo. W. Schoveley, Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, 
Pa. 
Daniel B. Maely, Pennsylvania Rubber Company, Jeannette, Pa. 
Chas. E. Weaver, the Kelly Handle Bar Company, Cleveland. 
Cc. H. Walters, Goshen Rubber Works, Goshen, Ind. 
Geo. W. Nock, Philadelphia. 
W. T. Harrah, Harrah & Stewart Mfg. Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 
Will H. Olmsted, H. R. Olmsted & Son, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Wm. Spalding, the Spalding Company, Syracuse, N. Y. 
J. W. Wall, Bridgeport Gun Implement Company, New York. 
Harry C. Lee, Bridgeport Gun Implement Company, New York. 
Frank Mossberg, Frank Mossberg Company, Attleboro, Mass. 
Chas. W. Leng, J. 8S. Leng’s Son & Co., New York City. 
Mr. Kellner, Kellner & Ihde, Buffalo. 
A. M. Scheffey, New York City. 
Mr. Rick, F. F. Rick & Co., Buffalo. 
Chas. H. Turner, Albany Hardware & Iron Company, Albany, 
x XZ 
The following firms were represented by proxy: 
Eugene Arnstein, Chicago, IIl. 
Consolidated Supply Company, Denver, Col. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
oe” 


THe ANGLO-AMERICAN Export AGENCY, 95-97 Liberty 
street, New York, have been made the general Eastern 
and English agents for a new pipe joint compound called 
‘*No-Leak.” This preparation is made by the Edgecombe 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., and is fully described in a 
12-page booklet, envelope size, just issued. The Anglo- 
American Export Agency also have a branch in Man- 
chester, England. 


the Corbin Screw Corporation, New Britain, 


Free visited the plant of the Wood Shovel & Tool Com- 
pany, Piqua, Ohio, July 11, destroying the forge, pick- 
ling, polishing and finishing rooms and causing a loss of 
about $50,000. The steam plant, coal storage, shipping 
room and office were saved. New fire proof buildings, en- 
larged to accommodate double their present capacity, will 
be immediately erected, and it is said within 90 days fac- 
tory operations may be resumed. At the time of the fire 
the company were three months behind in their orders. 
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Colorado Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


MIDSUMMER MEETING. 


HE COLORADO RETAIL HARDWARE DEALERS’ 
ASSOCIATION met for their midsummer meeting 
at the Hotel Alamo, Colorado Springs, on July 7, 8 and 
9, and the membership of the association was well rep- 
resented. The business deliberations were carried for- 
ward in a manner most creditable to the able officers of 
this body, and the amount of enthusiasm and interest 
manifested by the membership was refreshing. The time 
of the season was most propitious for a good time, and 
the programme of the Entertainment Committee reflected 
great credit on them. The attendance of W. P. Bogardus, 
president of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation, was a great inspiration to the body, and his 
presence was most heartily welcomed and appreciated. 
The attendance of many ladies added much to the pleas- 
ure of the meeting. 


OPENING SESSION, 

The meeting was called to order on July 7 at 2.15 p.m. 
by A. L. Branson, president of the association. Before an- 
nouncement of the first order of business J. P. Barnes of 
Colorado Springs, on behalf of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee, stated that a trolley ride would be taken at the 
close of the session to various points of interest, in com- 
pany wit hthe members of the Lumbermen’s Association 
and their ladies. President Branson appointed A. Un- 
fug of Walsenburg to serve as sergeant-at-arms. 

President Branson then addressed the meeting as fol- 
lows: 


Address of President Branson. 


To this, the first midsummer meeting of the Colorado 

Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, I welcome you 
most heartily, and trust your journey to this fair city and 
presence at our sessions may be attended with both pleas- 
ure and profit. 
* I am encouraged to meet here such a goodly number 
who have identified themselves with our infant associa- 
tion, and others who, although eligible, have not yet come 
within our ranks, but by their presence testify to their 
interest in the work we are organized to carry on. Out 
of perhaps 175 Hardware dealers in our State eligible to 
membership, one-half this number have not yet affiliated 
with us. 

While the methods for securing members adopted by 
our organizing convention have proven fairly successful 
many have not yet been reached, and I hope to have this 
convention discuss this important matter at length with 
a view to securing better results. It it were possible to 
enroll even two-thirds of the eligible dealers of our State, 
I believe a successful insurance department could be es- 
tablished which alone would save to each member carry- 
ing $2000 or more insurance several times the expense of 
maintaining membership in our association. 

I am pleased to note that several State Hardware as- 
sociations have organized such departments, and the re- 
sults are proving highly satisfactory, the saving in pre 
miums amounting to about half the old line rates. As 
this feature is also prominent in some of the State lum- 
ber associations, I would be pleased to have an expres- 
sion from some of our friends of the Colorado Lumber As- 
sociation, who are present, as to the success which insur- 
ance has met in their order. 


CONDITION OF BUSINESS. 


Since our meeting in Pueblo in February, until the 
copious rains of last month, the Colorado Hardware 
dealers, generally speaking, did not find business quite 
up to the high pressure of 1902, perhaps, notwithstanding 
general conditions throughout the country continued most 
prosperous. This temporary lull was no doubt largely due 
to the very late season, and in some parts of the State to 
lack of sufficient moisture to inspire confidence in crop 
or range prospects. 


Ga 


Apropos of dull periods, has it not vccurred to you 
that perhaps no legitimate business is more susceptible to 
the buoyant or depressed spirits of the buying public than 
the Hardware trade? meat and clothing we 
must have, but owing to the substantial nature of our 
wares articles considered worn out in times of prosperity 
will meet the exigencies of our needs indefinitely in time 
of depression. However, the present propitious season 
has imbued our business with new life, and I feel that 
we are met at a time when with good crop prospects and 
steady Hardware values we may congratulate each other 
on the favorable outlook. 


Groceries, 


RIGHT PRINCIPLES. 

Since our organization I have received several letters 
from jobbers and manufacturers’ agents, assuring me 
that it was their desire to conduct their business along 
lines in entire harmony with the principles of our associ- 
ation. Such expressions are encouraging in so much as 
they indicate to us that the jobbers recognize that our 
principles are right, and also that as members of that 
grand army of 4000 or 5000 of the ablest retail Hardware 
merchants in some 20 of the United States, banded to- 
gether under the name of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association, they cannot afford to antagonize any 
branch of such National Association by any violation of 
proper trade ethics. Let us be careful to temper all our 
demands with absolute fairness, with proper considera- 
tion for the rights of others and this grand organization 
of our craft is bound to result in establishing the Hard- 
ware business on a higher plane. 

THE PHILADELPHIA CONFERENCE. 

During the spring of the present year the National 
Hardware Association, an association made up of the 
principal Hardware jobbers of the country, invited the 
National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, through 
its officers, to send a committee to Philadelphia, there to 
meet a like committee from their association to discuss 
certain existing evils and means of relief from same. 
The Jobbers’ Association was represented by some of its 
ablest members, and the Retail Association by such men 
as President Bogardus, Secretary Corey. Treasurer Steb- 
bins, and others, of whom we are all proud, and it is a 
pleasure to note that although their discussions were 
executive, so to speak, the two associations are working 
in perfect harmony in an endeavor to protect the retail 
Hardware dealers as the legitimate distributers of Hard- 
ware. Mr. Bogardus will doubtless refer to this confer- 
ence and tell us something of its importance to-morrow, 
at which time we anticipate the pleasure of his presence. 

LUMBER AND HARDWARE. 


It is our pleasure to meet here in convention at the 
same time as our friends, and in many instances our com- 
petitors, the retail lumber dealers. They, like ourselves, 
are striving through their association to improve the con- 
ditions surrounding their business, and, like the Hard- 
ware dealers, want to be fair, but I want to ask you, who 
are members of our association, and you (if any are pres- 
ent) who are members of the Lumber Association, if it ig 
fair for the lumber dealers doing business in towns hav- 
ing exclusive Hardware stores to carry Nails, Locks, 
Butts, Screws, and even Barb Wire? Mr. Lumber Dealer, 
is this consistent? Does your association stand for this 
manner of doing business? 

I recognize that the Lumber Association cannot con- 
trol the action of its members along this line, but I would 
recommend that we bring this injustice before them by a 
formal protest presented to their secretary before our con- 
vention adjourns. 

LABOR TROUBLES 
continue to be referred to in the daily press and trade pa- 
pers as the one dark cloud on the commercial horizon, and 
the successful solution of this great problem is perhaps 
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yet in the remote future. Retail Hardware dealers, not 
being large employers of labor, may think this question 
does not vitally concern us, but I want to say that it does 
concern us directly, and if this strife continues every one 
of us employing tinners, plumbers, or even clerks, is going 
to realize that a small business is just as susceptible to 
interference and injury from this source as are large 
manufacturing plants. I do not wish to be understood 
as being opposed to organized labor, but I believe the sat- 
isfactory settlement of this controversy over hours, 
wages and the recognition of organized labor will even- 
tually be brought about through the medium of organized 
employers. 

When organized labor has recognized the absolute ne- 
cessity of abiding by the counsel of its true representa- 
tives, and has forever renounced the professional agitator, 
and when such representatives meet in friendly confer- 
ence and fair discussion the equally true representatives 
of organized employers, then may we expect to see labor 
and capital at peace and all classes benefited, but until 
such principles are recognized and put into practice the 
strife will continue. But I have said enough on this sub- 
ject, and referring again more directly to association 
work and its benefits, I want to say: 

I believe if we would file our complaints more freely 
with our secretary, where the manufacturer or jobber 
has violated good trade ethics, we would realize more 
fully the benefits of our organization. Turn the unfair 





President. 


A. L. BRANSON, 


jobber over to Mr. Moys. If your grievance is a just 
one he will line Mr. Jobber up in the name of the asso- 
ciation, but as I suspect our secretary will refer to this 
subject in his report, I will not dwell longer on same. 
CONSISTENCY 

is a hard thing to live up to. Were we as enthusiastic 
in living up to the principles of our association in every 
day business as we are in advocating them at our con- 
vention the beneficial influence of our organization would 
be largely increased. At the convention we all condemn 
the jobber who sells our customer goods in retail quan- 
tities at wholesale prices, and to-morrow give this same 
jobber a liberal order for goods for our shelves; or we 
denounce the manufacturer who allows his goods to be 
slaughtered by the mail order house, and at the same 
time we give these same goods prominence on our shelves, 


and perhaps in selling them give them preference over, 


equally as good goods made by a manufacturer who pro- 
tects us; or again, we meet our town competitor with a 
warm smile and hearty hand shake, and tell the conven- 
tion that we love our competitor, and rather than cut 
prices would be perfectly willing to see him get just about 
all the business in our town. But by the time we get in 
sight of our town we have made up our mind to go and 
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see the contractor to whom we had quoted Nails the day 
we left home and tell him confidentially that we will make 
the price 10 cents per keg less, for fear our competitor 
will get the order. Let us be loyal to the jobber and 
manufacturer who are loyal to us, and we will soon find 
our influence will be felt by all jobbers and manufac- 
turers, and through such loyalty may we hope to see 
many more such concerns falling in line with our views 
and the sale of Hardware through Hardware stores 
largely increased. But how about 
LOYALTY TO OUR COMPETITORS? 


I want to tell you that next to retaining the friendship 
of our customers we want to retain the friendship of 
our competitor. It pays us and it pays him, and not- 
withstanding that the apparent good feeling exhibited 
at conventions by competitors toward each other may 
not always be maintained in our efforts to do business 
in every day life, yet I firmly believe nothing tends to 
eradicate unfriendliness between competitors so com- 
pletely as organizations of this kind. Sometimes such 
meetings present the first convenient opportunity to get 
acquainted with our competitor, and as an old school- 
mate of mine used often to remark, “ We are all alike 
when we get acquainted.” We usually find a pretty good 
fellow on acquaintance in a man we had previously 
thought ought to be wearing longitudinal stripes. Aside 
from the practical value of the dealers’ association, the 
acquaintances we form, the meeting of men engaged in 
the same line of business and the new ideas we absorb 
are all beneficial, and to me are alone worth all the cost 
of membership were there no other benefits to be de 
rived. 

In conclusion, I want to refer to the great interest 
President Bogardus manifests in association work by 
traveling nearly 2000 miles to be with at this time, and 
I am sure this convention will take due cognizance of 
this, as well as the courtesy of the Hardware journals 
in publishing the proceedings of the Pueblo convention, 
and proffering us the free use of their columns at any 
and all times for the publication of any association mat- 
ter, by the adoption of appropriate resolutions. 

I want to thank Mr. Donovan, president, and Mr. 
Hemenway, secretary, of the Colorado, New Mexico and 
Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Association, for their very 
hearty invitation for our association and ladies to join 
them and their ladies in the pleasure part of their pro- 
gramme, which our Executive Committee promptly ac- 
cepted. To many members of our association I am in- 
debted for encouraging letters, and to those consenting 
to take part in our programme I am especially grateful, 
as well as to the members of our Executive Committee, 
who have so promptly replied to all matters requiring 
their attention. 

I desire, especially, to thank Mr. Barnes for so ably 
representing the Executive Committee in arranging all 
the details of this meeting, and to our untiring secretary, 
Mr. Moys, for his ever ready assistance. To Mr. Moys is 
principally due whatever success our association has at- 
tained, and with a continuance of the same generous sup- 
port from all members in the future as in our short past 
the Colorado Hardware Dealers’ Association will, we 
hope, soon be in the front rank of State associations. 


7 Secretary-Treasurer’s Report. 

The report of the secretary-treasurer, F. C. Moys of 
Boulder, was as follows: 

At the close of our organization meeting in February 
I was instructed by your Executive Committee to exert 
every effort to increase our membership. 

Since that time I have sent out numerous circular let- 
ters; have had printed the constitution and by-laws and 
minutes of our last meeting and mailed them to most of 
the Hardware dealers of the State, especially those wh« 
were not members; have written a vast number of per 
sonal letters and personally interviewed quite a number 
of Hardware dealers who were not members, with the re 
sult that our membership has increased as follows: 

Number taking membership at meeting February 16 
Active, 35; honorary, 13. 

Applications approved by Executive Committee: Ac- 
tive, 36; honorary, 10. 
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Making a total membership at this time of, active, 
71; honorary, 23. 

In obtaining new members I have been very ably as- 
sisted by a number of our members, and desire at this 
time to thank them for their hearty co-operation. 

At its meeting of February 17 your Executive Com- 
mittee appointed J. P. Barnes delegate and myself alter- 
nate to the convention of the National Retail Hardware 
Dealers’ Association at Chicago, March 17, 1903. Mr. 
Barnes being unable to attend, I went as representative 
of this association and am pleased to report a very inter- 
esting and instructive meeting. Inasmuch as Colorado 
was the youngest association represented, and being of an 
extremely modest and retiring disposition, as you all 
know, I put in most of my time as an attentive listener. 
I presume you have all read the proceedings of this con- 
vention in the trade magazines, or in the Bulletin, which 
Mr. Corey sent to you, so I will not dwell on details. 

The officers’ reports, together with statements of dele- 
gates, showed the growth of our organization to be most 
satisfactory. There are now healthy associations in 18 
States and Territories affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation. 

Considerable time was devoted to the discussion of the 
Parcels Post bill, which was before the last Congress. 
This is a very dangerous measure, which is fostered by 
the catalogue houses, and will come up during the next 
session of Congress. Our line of business is probably af- 
fected more than any other by catalogue houses, and we 
should use all honorable means to prevent the passage of 
this bill. 

Reports from delegates from several States showed 
their associations were operating very successfully. 


MUTUAL INSURANCE. 


Among Hardware dealers’ mutual insurance com- 
panies Minnesota is the pioneer and has an enviable 
record. They have paid all losses promptly; have re 
dated 25 per cent. of the insurance premiums paid in and 
have accumulated nearly $50,000 as a reserve fund. They 
expect shortly tobegin rebating 50 per ceot. of premiums. It 
was decided to organize a national retail Hardware dealers’ 
mutual insurance company, and a committee was appointed 
to formulate plan for same and submit it to the Executive 
Committee, and upon their approval the insurance com- 
pany will proceed to business. When this insurance com- 
pany is launched I shall take a portion of my insurance 
in it and recommend that you all do the same. 

Minutes of our last meeting provided for payment of 
75 cents per capita tax in National Association. The by- 
laws for the National Association provide that each State 
association shall be assessed 75 cents for membership 
and 25 cents additional for Hardware Bulletin. I have 
remitted to the national secretary on the basis of 75 
cents per capita, and he and our national president 
advise me we may get through on that basis this year, 
but hereafter we must pay the full amount of $1 per 
member. 

The probability is that the next national convention 
will be called prior to our next annual meeting, and you 
should provide for a delegate at this time. A number of 
the delegates to the national convention were the secre- 
taries of the State organizations; in fact, most of the 
States sent their presidents and secretaries as delegates. 

We had a meeting of the State secretaries with the 
national secretary to discuss plans of procedure in dif- 
ferent States and exchange views in regard to future 
work. I feel that this was a very instructive meeting, 
and I have endeavored to profit by it. At this time the 
matter of a semiannual meeting of State secretaries was 
discussed, and I call your attention to communication 
from Mr. Corey in regard to it. Taken as a whole, I feel 
that my trip to the national convention was not in vain 
and that you will feel the money was well expended. 


COMPLAINTS. 


Since I opened the complaint department I have been 
surprised at the few who had grievances to report. I 
was under the impression conditions in Colorado were in 
need of great improvement, but it seems most of our 
members are contented with them as they are. A few 
complaints have been filed, a portion of which have been 
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satisfactorily adjusted, while others are under considera- 
tion. 

I am negotiating with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Com- 
pany in regard to protection for the retailer. At present 
they protect the jobber but not us. We are glad to have 
the jobber protected, but want the retailer to have some 
of the same. 

The blacksmith supply houses and the mine supply 
houses have all expressed themselvés as glad to co- 
operate with us in protecting the retailer, and have sent 
delegates to this meeting to confer with a committee 
with a view to arriving at some agreement. These dele- 
gates should be extended every courtesy and considera- 
tion. 

SHOULD NOT CARRY HARDWARE. 


In connection with my work, as well as by personal 
observation, I have noticed several classes of people 
carrying Hardware as side lines, who, in my opinion, 
should not, and to whom the Hardware jobbers and man- 
ufacturers should not sell. I refer particularly to de 
partment and racket stores, drug stores, second-hand 
stores, grocers, furniture stores and lumber yards. There 
are many small towns where the only Hardware carried 
is in general stores or lumber yards, and in such places 
it is undoubtedly justifiable, but in towns having exclu- 
sive Hardware stores it seems unnecessary and demoral- 
izing to the legitimate Hardware business. 





Fr. CC. MOYS, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Referring especially to the lumber yards, I will cite 
a condition that exists in our town, and I am told it is 
the same in several other places. The lumber dealers are 
said to have an agreed price on lumber and all building 
material except Builders’ Hardware. They will say to 
a man about to build: “I can’t deviate from the price on 
lumber, as that is fixed, but if you will buy your lumber 
from me I will make you a present of the Builders’ Hard- 
ware.” In a case a few days ago the lumber dealer put 
in the Hardware at cost and gave the man an order for a 
$20 suit of clothes in consideration of his buying the 
lumber bill. And yet these lumbermen think they are 
not deviating from their schedule of prices on lumber. 
They should cut out the Hardware, as they do not make 
anything on it themselves nor let the Hardwareman do 
so. I would suggest that this convention present a 
petition to the lumber dealers, in convention assembled 
at this time, calling upon them to discontinue the Hard- 
ware end of their business, or at least sell their Hard- 
ware at a reasonable profit. 

I would suggest that the by-laws be amended to read 
that the fiscal year of this association be from January 
1 to January 1, and that all applications filed with the 
secretary after November 1 of each year be exempt from 
dues for the balance o that year, and that the memBer- 
ship fee in such cases c.ver dues for the ensuing fiscal 
year. 
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I would call your attention to the resolution passed 
at our last meeting calling upon Governor Peabody to 
support Senate Bill No. 52 and House Bill No. 34, amend- 
ing the exemption laws. A copy of this resolution was 
sent to Governor Peabody, and in due time he affixed his 
signature to the bill and the same became law. 

FINANCIAL REPORT. 
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Of the original 48 members who were enrolled Feb- 
ruary 16 all have paid their dues except two active and 
three honorary. Of those who joined by application, two 
active failed to inclose their membership fee and same 
has not been paid. We have therefore $35 due from delin- 
quents. 

On motion of J. T. Wallace of Stooper, duly seconded, 
the report of the secretary-treasurer was adopted. 

The following Committee on Resolutions was ap- 
pointed by the president: 

Geo. Wilson, Florence; A. W. Morrell, Cripple Creek, 
and J. H. Linder, Golden. 

Discussion. 


Animated discussion of the secretary’s report fol- 
lowed, which was participated in by many members, the 
especial point being the supplying by jobbers of Hard- 
ware to blacksmiths, mining men and other consumers, 
this cutting out the legitimate retail trade and profits, 
and plans of redress and amicable agreement on this mat- 
ter were suggested. Considerable correspondence had by 
the secretary with various jobbers throughout the coun- 
try bearing upon this point was also read. 

The question of insurance of the retail Hardware 
dealers was also discussed very favorably, and mention 
made of the success which had attended the insurance 
company formed by the retail Hardware dealers of Min- 
nesota, and also of the fact that the matter of insurance 
was now under consideration by a committee of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING SESSION. 


The convention reassembled at 9.40 o’clock on Wednes- 
day morning. 

At the request of the president, Mr. Unfug, sergeant- 
at-arms, escorted W. P. Bogardus, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Dealers’ Association, to the plat- 
form. Mr. Bogardus was then introduced to the meet- 
ing, and spoke as follows: 


Mr. Bogardus’ Address. 


The only compensation a man can get in coming 2400 
miles is the hearty reception you gentlemen give me this 
morning ; but I realize it is not I to whom you are giving 
this reception, but the association with which you are 
affiliated, and to which we all feel the importance of be- 
ing loyal and aiding in every possible way its efforts to 
advance the cause of the retail Hardwaremen of the 
United States. 

A man, an American, is of no earthly use unless he 
ean talk, and is never happy unless he is talking, so what 
I have to say this morning I have written out. 

It is a source of great pleasure that I am permitted to 
be with you to-day. As president of the National Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association I bring you its greetings, 
with the hope that your organization may grow and pros- 
per until the anticipations of its organizer may be real- 
ized, and it shall become a power for.good throughout 
your entire State. 


Ten years ago 13 Hardwaremen from different parts 


of the State of Ohio gathered together at Columbus, Ohio, 
to compare experiences and to see if some method could 
not be devised so that some of the evils threatening the 
prosperity of the retail trade, if not abolished, could be 
largely mitigated. The result of the conference was the 
organization of the first retail Hardware dealers’ asso- 
ciation in the United States. From this small beginning 
have developed associations in 19 different States, and 
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these are affiliated together in the National Retail Hard- 
ware Dealers’ Association. And when the membership 
has become what it should be over 12,000 Hardware 
dealers will be back of the National Association. What a 
power they will have, and what an influence they can ex- 
ert! But some may say, to what end is all this? Why 
this labor and expense? 

During the closing years of the nineteenth and the 
opening years of the twentieth century 


NEW METHODS OF DOING BUSINESS 

have arisen, methods at variance with all preconceived 
notions of what was right and proper. To meet these 
new ways and to control them so that the injury arising 
from them might be counteracted, to a very large extent, 
is one of the objects of our labor in organizing the Hard- 
ware trade throughout the country. And if I might be 
permitted to say so,it would be a good thing if every other 
line of business were organized. In these strenuous times 
there is nothing done but by combination. Organized 
efforts are the ones that meet with any degree of success. 
The individual is swallowed up by the company. The 
company is absorbed by the organization. The organiza- 
tion is taken in by the trust, and the trust is merged into 
the monopoly. To meet these conditions come, of neces- 
sity, counter combinations. There is something appalling 
in the thought that there is such a power with such vast 
amounts of capital in the hands of so few men. And yet 
even this has its compensations. The possession of great 
power is very apt to bring with it a corresponding de- 
gree of responsibility, and to inspire an amount of pru- 
dence and caution in the use of the power that makes it a 
conservator of the peace and of prices rather than other- 
wise. 

And so we come to look with a degree of complacence 
upon the great combinations that a few years ago we 
should have regarded as impossible. But there are other 
disturbing elements in trade that demand our most care- 
ful attention and consideration. It is reported of an old 
Quaker, whose son was about to leave him, that his part- 
ing admonition was: “ My son, get money; honestly, if 
you can, but get money.” We have to-day as competitors 
men who are adopting that rule as a guide in their busi- 
ness methods. It is trade that they want, and the end 
justifies in their eyes, or seems to, any methods that will 
bring the desired results. They are strong advocates of 
the idea that quantity makes the price—an idea that is 
wrong in principle and practice. Taken with other things 
quantity should have a strong influence in making prices, 
but as a bare proposition, quantity by itself should not 
make the price. To illustrate: A manufacturer is ap- 
proached by a party who wishes to buy goods. The manu- 
facturer’s output will amount to, say, $1,000,000 a year. 
The party says: “I will take $100,000 worth of your 
goods, and will pay you spot cash for them, provided I 
can get the price. I expect to sell them for cash and I 
have the cash to pay for them, but I must have a very 
low price. My trade, whatever I may get, must come 
from all over the country. I cannot hope to have the 
trade that I want unless I can undersell the retail mer- 
chants all over the country. I must demoralize their 
prices. I must create a doubt in the minds of those who 
have been patronizing the retail trade. I must try to 
make them think they have been robbed by their home 
merchants. I want to put on my catalogue ‘I am the 
price maker of the country.’ If men want goods cheap 
they must send their money to me and I will give them 
what they want. I want prices so that I can cut the sell- 
ing price down so that there is no living profit for the re- 
tailer. My success depends upon my ability to cripple the 
retail trade of every part of the country. I will send my 
catalogues to every town and hamlet and farm house in 
all this broad land. I will advertise your goods all over 
and create a demand that has never before been heard of. 
I will introduce your goods into communities that have 
never heard of them.” 


THE TEMPTATION 
to make such a large sale to one person and get the cash 
is too great for the manufacturer, and the goods go out 
at a price that I am satisfied would give the balance of 
that manufacturer’s trade something to think about. Now 
the manufacturer has disposed of one-tenth of his out- 
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put. He makes goods that there is an almost universal 
demand for. They have been advertised by the retail 
trade in every part of the land. Wherever there is a lit- 
tle store you will find his goods upon the shelves. The 
goods need no advertising, for they are universally known. 
And that is the reason the party is so anxious to have 
them. The retail price of them is almost universal. 
Every one knows the price. It has been the same for 
years. Here is the opportunity that the party has been 
looking for. He will buy these goods and he will put them 
upon the market at a price as low, if not lower than the 
retail trade of the country can buy them. When these 
prices go out there is consternation in the minds of the 
retail traders. They are not able to meet the prices and 
live. 

The manufacturer has still nine-tenths of his goods 
unsold. He has not less than 180 customers to whom 
he expects to dispose of the balance of his goods. There 
are none of them that buy $100,000 worth, and as price is 
regulated by the quantity, they cannot expect to get their 
supplies as cheap as the first customer. Now these 180 
customers must sell the goods they have bought, and 
they are relying on the retail trade to help them to dispose 
of them. But the party who bought the $100,000 worth is 
satisfied with the amount of profit that the 180 customers 
are asking the retail trade, and he goes to the consumer 
and offers goods at jobbers’ prices. Where is the jobber 
going to get his trade? The retailer cannot buy of him. 

The fallacy that price is regulated by quantity has 
put a club into the hands of the party who bought one- 
tenth of the manufacturer’s output to beat out the busi- 
ness life of the other nine-tenths of the manufacturer’s 
customers, and finally to break down the manufacturer’s 
business. A curious illustration of this came to my 
knowledge the other day. Letters had been written to a 
number of business men in several States as to the prices 
on certain goods. A remarkable unanimity was noticed 
in the replies: “ We do not handle the goods. We are 
selling other makes. Twenty years ago we did not know 
of the other makes. To-day they are being scattered 
broadcast.” 

There is in these present times an evolution in busi- 
ness methods. 

THE HAPPY-GO-LUCKY METHODS OF THE PAST 
are dead, and the sooner we realize the fact and take 
up with the new ways the more money we will have. 
New systems of various kinds are in vogue, and we must 
adopt them if we wish to keep along with the rest. How 
shall we find out what these new ways are? By organ- 
izing and attending State associations; by keeping in 
touch with our neighbors; by putting way the idea that 
our competitors are our bitter enemies and have no righf 
to live and do business in the same town with us. By 
realizing that the other fellow has just as good a right 
to live as we have, and that we should be his friend 
rather than his enemy. That there is a better chance 
to make a living wnen your friends are in business as 
your competitors than there would be with your enemies 


as competitors. 
UNION AND STRENGTH. 


And then there is this most important fact to recog- 
nize, that in union there is strength. Not for the pur- 
pose of browbeating, but for the purpose of asserting our 
rights in such a way that they will be recognized and 
respected. We must ever take into consideration the 
weakness of humanity, and, in fact, of all living things— 
that the strong will impose upon the weak. And so we— 
the retail trade of the country—the little fellows, need 
to associate ourselves together that our wants may re- 
ceive a respectful hearing and that our need be recog- 
nized. But some may say, “ Where is the profit in my 
cominz a long distance to attend a State association? 
When I go home | am out so many dollars. Where is the 
profit?” The ills you came here to correct did not come 
about in a minute. They are the growth of years, and to 
counteract them and to neutralize their power for evil 
will take a long time. ‘So patience must have her perfect 
work if anything is accomplished. Whatever remedies 
we undertake to apply must be applied with a power too 
strong to be overcome by the evil. We must expect re- 
sistance; but if our union is strong, if our organization 
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is perfected, and if, not least, our cause is just, we will 

finally crown our efforts with victory, and piracy and 

misstatement and misrepresentation will Lave an end. 
The convention then went into executive session. 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At the afternoon session J. M. Killin of Pueblo ad- 
dressed the association on the “Colorado Jobber,” as 
follows: 

The Colorado Jobber. 


It pleases me to be with you at this second meeting 
of your association. It now assures its success ; it is a posi- 
tive thing. At your next meeting in Denver in February 
1 hope to see several hundred. I am as positive of the 
success of this association as the criminal was of the 
disagreement of the jury before whom he was tried. 
This is supposed to be a trial that is among one of the 
possibilities of the next 20 years. The trial had lasted 
several days and had come to an end. The judge had 
charged the jury, and they had retired to the jury room 
to consider and render a verdict. The criminal stood 
by himself in an apparently gloomy mood, and his attor- 
ney went up to him and told him to be cheerful, as he 
thought the strength of his argument had won some of 
the jurors, 2nd the least he could expect would be that 
they would disagree. The criminal, looking up at his 
attorney, said: “ Yes, it is a lead pipe cinch that they will 
disagree.” The attorney looked at him in astonishment, 
and he was so taken by surprise he hardly knew what 
to say ; but being a professional man, he had to say some- 
thing. He said: “I think so myself, but what makes you 
so sure?” “ Why,” he says, “can’t you see that two 
members of that jury are a man and his wife?” 

Now, gentleman, your worthy president has given me 
the subject of “The Colorado Jobber,” and I think it 
more fitting than the Eastern jobber, but do not at pres- 
ent see how we can get along without the Eastern jobber. 
They are a class of gentlemen it is a pleasure to meet 
anywhere, and it is a genuine pleasure to meet men of the 
caliber of those large Eastern jobbing houses of St. Louis 
and along the Missouri River. 

I wish to say that so far as the jobbers of the West 
are concerned, I think the Colorado jobbers occupy the 
same position toward this territory as the Missouri River 
jobbers did 20 years ago. The Colorado houses are get- 
ting the same hold the Missouri River houses had years 
ago. The houses of this State are growing proportion- 
ately with the houses of the East, and we can point with 
credit to several of the houses we have. One of our 
houses in Colorado now has a large catalogue, and it is no 
doubt to be found on the desk of every one in front of 
me. I do not wish to draw the line in any way, shape or 
form, but I do not wish to have the Colorado jobbers ap- 
pear here as objects of pity. We have retail departments 
for home use, and there is where we make our money, in 
spite of the friendly feeling that exists between the Hast- 
ern jobber and the Western. I will cite a few advantages 
we have over them: 

In ordering goods from a Colorado jobber you get 
your goods within a few days, instead of days or weeks. 
The Colorado jobbers, like Jones, “ he pays the freight.” 
You have your option of 60 days or 2 per cent. discount 
for cash. Either way you get the benefit. If you take 
advantage of the 60 days, then you have 60 days on your 
freight instead of having to pay spot cash when received. 
I don’t want to appear to be too strong in order to make 
comparisons; sometimes you have to strengthen up the 
argument a little bit. 

Privately, I think the Colorado retail Hardware dealer, 
everything being qual in the way of prices, terms, &c., 
who sends his orders to a distance instead of buying them 
from the home dealer places himself in the same position 
as the consumer who buys of the Eastern catalogue house 
instead of buying of the home dealer. That may be a lit- 
tle strong. The more the Colorado jobbers are encour- 
aged the larger stock they will carry. 

Only a few years ago no one thought of buying his 
stock at home; to-day 75 per cent. is supplied by the Co- 
lorado jobbers. The Colorado jobber gets his profit out 
of the small additional discount he receives in tonnage 
and freight, and is willing to take these small margins as 
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hi~ share of profit. I have had a little correspondence with 
quite a number of the Eastern houses, and it seems to be 
the sense of all of them openly to agree to protect the re- 
tailer. 

(In support of this statement the speaker read a let- 
ter from a leading manufacturer.) 

Now, gentlemen, this is one of the strong points I 
want to make here to-day. It has always been my policy 
to protect the retailer, but there are a number who do not; 
but it is coming to the point where I believe that protec- 
tion can be enforced, and along these lines I have pre- 
pared this little resolution, which I shall leave to your 
consideration : 


Resolved, That it hereby is, and in the future shall 
be, the sense of the Colorado Retail Hardware Dealers’ 
Association, collectively and individually, that they ex- 
tend their patronage and give preference in the purchase 
of their wants for Hardware to the manufacturers and 
jobbers who have in the past and will continue in the 
future to show substantial evidence of their appreciation 
of the business received, and to be given, by protecting 
the retail dealers to the extent of referring all inquiries 
or orders received from customers to the local dealer or 
deale s in the town or locality from which the inquiry 
is received. 

In conclusion, I will offer a little toast: 

“ Heres’ to you in bright, sunny weather ; 
Here’s to you in uark, cloudy weather; 
In sunshine or in rainy weather, 

Here’s to the Colorado Hardware Dealers 
Now and forever.” 


There being no discussion of the address of Mr. Killin, 
next in order was the reading of a paper by L. C. Jakway 
of Durango. Mr. Jakway not being present, the paper 
was read by the secretary. It was as follows: 


Loose Leaf Forms and Methods of Keeping Accounts, 


While various manufacturers have been setting forth 
the advantages of Loose Leaf systems for years, the 
average business man has “shied” at them as some new 
fangled complicated scheme needing an expert book- 
keeper and red tape without end. Four years’ experience 
with loose leaf books and forms have convinced me that 
it is the only system adapted to a business carrying such 
varied lines as Hardware embraces. Like most new 
things, a strong prejudice exists in favor of old methods 
that are well understood, and, for want of knowledge of 
something better, we are apt to stick to old lines. But 
these are days of expansion, and a dealer with a small 
stock one year may find conditions warranting a business 
of many times the original size next year. Warehouses 
have to be provided for, usually located at some distance 
from the retail stocks; large store rooms are required, 
extra clerks are added, goods are delivered for miles, 
necessitating more teams; new lines are found to be ad- 
visable to take on to keep pace with the procession, and 
suddenly the proprietor finds he has so much business 
that the bulk of his time is taken up with buying goods 
and attending to correspondence, so that he cannot watch 
small details, and so much for his assistants to do that 
it is impossible to keep track of stocks, particularly if 
sales are made from branches, or if cash sales of goods 
delivered are not itemized. 

Nothing is more discouraging to an employer than to 
find that he is 


OUT OF STAPLE ARTICLES 


simply for want of a memorandum of stock in time to 
order. Nothing is more disastrous than failure to de- 
liver goods on time that have been sold. It seems to 
be an unwritten law that anything that cannot be found 
elsewhere should be kept in a Hardware store. The 
name “ Department Store” would not do a modern Hard- 
ware store justice. Any ordinary man could not commit 
to memory the names of all the departments. The writer 
recently helped inventory a very ordinary stock of Hard- 
ware in a mining camp of this State, and, in using the 
utmost care in condensing the work, over 12,000 entries 
were made. To simplify the methods of handling such 
stocks, and to devise means of overcoming every obstacle 
as met, has been the writer’s earnest effort for the past 
ten years. 


WE STARTED OUT 
as, I venture to say, nine out of ten business firms do, 
by having the usual day book or blotter, sales book or 
journal, a cash book and a ledger. As lumber dealers of 
about five years’ experience, we had found that delivery 
books printed in triplicate with the carbon sheet, iu con- 
nection with the other books referred to, well adapted to 
that business, so we continued it when we added Hard 
ware and other lines. In a short time a telephone service 
was installed in our city, and we soon found a great 
many orders coming in to us by this modern convenience, 
But we found if we were to keep proper records of oul 
business we must have additonal office force, which 
meant more expense, and it was to avoid this and yet 
to maintain a complete record and system that we began 
to investigate the various methods suggested by Hard- 
ware and lumber journals and manufacturers of sta 
tionery. So far as I know, the credit for improved meth 
ods is due mostly to the manufacturers, as I have yet to 
find what I call a complete system set forth in any of 
the trade journals. 

To go back to the telephone, the history of an order 
was about as follows: The order was taken on a scratch 
pad (wrong to start out with, as by all means a telephone 
book should be kept at every telephone for all orders) ; 
from the scratch pad it was copied to the day book ; from 
the day book to the team delivery book ; next (after some 
usual corrections had been made after delivery) it was 
copied in the sales book, and finally in due course reached 
a ledger page. During the time the order taken by tele- 
phone is being entered a customer in the store calls to 
leave an order, so after a while a second day book is 
started for the store, and if the business is of much mag- 
nitude a third is soon found necessary, and the first time 
a customer wishes to refer to his account all of the dif- 
ferent books have to be rounded up, until a man’s patience 
is tried in trying to ascertain where a certain item was 
delivered on a certain day, by whom ordered, delivered 
and receipted for. What would happen with a loose leaf 
system would be as follows: Blocks of bills, printed in 
three different colors, provided with carbons, are dis- 
tributed at the ’phone, at various places in the store, 
at the warehouse, or wherever goods may be sold, regard- 
less of quantity, and sufficient for as many clerks as the 
business may require. These bills should have ample 
space for delivery or shipping instructions, how order is 
received, by whom received and delivered, date and hour. 

THE ORDER IS TAKEN ON THESE BILLS, 


the duplicate and triplicate going to a delivery or pack- 
ing clip, the original never leaving the store. The order 
is never copied, our experience proving that more mis- 
takes arise from copying than from any other cause, be- 
sides the waste of time and material. Duplicate and trip- 
licate bills are sent with all deliveries, the duplicate be- 
ing left with the customer, the triplicate receipted and 
returned to the office, where it is compared with the orig- 
inal, any changes corrected, and these copies filed in sep- 
arate binders. Three writings have been saved. The ac- 
count could now be posted direct to the ledger, but the 
custom of rendering a monthly statement itemized has 
been so general] that most firms find it advisable to copy 
all daily bills to a regular bill head form printed, perfor- 
ated and bound with a carbon and sheet of blank paper 
which constitutes a permanent binder. Bills being writ- 
ten up daily, customers’ bills for the month’s purchases 
are always up to date, so that the full itemized bill is al- 
ways ready, and at the end of the month is all made out 
ready to be footed and torn out, and the footing only 
posted, requiring one posting a month for each account. 
THE FOOTINGS ON THE CARBON COPY 
may be carried forward monthly to show the monthly and 
yearly sales, unless these are carried through the latest 
type of cash registers, as some prefer. A business man 
of unquestioned ability said to me recently that he liked 
to have a ledger last indefinitely, and showed me a large 
cumbersome affair, with dirty leaves and dead matter 
enough in it to warrant sending it to the undertaker. 
With a loose leaf he would take out and file away at 
stated intervals all accounts that had been closed, carry 
to a suspense sheet old delinquent accounts, and he would 
have his ledger filled with live, active business only, and 
one that would outlive him. 
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Fully as great a convenience is the loose leaf system 
as applied to other departments. When we first started 
our cost book we bought the largest and best bound one 
that we could find, and before it was half filled we found 
ourselves erasing and correcting that book, and finally dis- 
carded it the moment we saw a loose leaf. We have used 
these books three years. Instead of having one book, which 
is usually at the wrong end of the store, we have four 
cost books, and the four cost us no more than the one 
large one we had formerly. Four copies are made at one 
writing, either by typewriter or pencil, and all market 
changes are made by insertion of new sheets. Cost, job, 
wholesale and retail prices are given on all articles en- 
tered in the cost book, and a copy, together with the stock 
book, is always within reach from the telephone. 

THE STOCK BOOK 

is almost equally important. A representative of a 
well-known Stove manufacturer said to me recently that 
he did not get a certain dealer’s order while in this city 
about a month ago, because he had to take stock and see 
what Stoves he carried over. I asked if he did not keep a 
stock book, and he said, no. Numerous dealers have told 
me that they did not believe a stock book could be kept 
that would be any good. On the contrary it can, and 
would be, if started right. All goods kept in warehouses, 
and a large part of those in basements as well, the same 
lines on the floor, should by all means be kept in a stock 
book. To keep the stock book up to date it should be 
checked against daily sales, and every sale made from a 
branch yard or warehouse should be itemized. Also all 
sales of such goods as are delivered from the store are 
entered on the daily bills, and the only possible teak 
would be a purchase that might be rung up in the register 
and no itemized bill given; but such sales are usually for 
small articles not, as a rule, carried in stock books. Oc- 
casionally discrepancies creep in, but not in any degree 
to overcome the great advantage of being able to tel] in 
a moment how many rolls of a certain kind of Paper, or 
barrels of Cement, Stoves, Refrigerators, Nails, Wire, or 
a hundred different things you may be asked about by 
some customer at the other end of a long distance wire, 
are in stock, and if you don’t know, and you competitor 
does, you are likely to get left the next trip. 

Stock books are best started from inventories, and 
certainly no system compares with the loose leaf for 
this work. Any number may take stock at the same 
time in different places. Sheets are assembled, numbered 
and filed in a binder which will hold several years’ work. 
Each inventory should be provided with an index, which 
renders the inventory very valuable throughout the year. 

No matter how good your books are, if you are not 
using a loose leaf I would order immediately. In my 
judgment it is the best investment one can possibly make. 
You will find it economical in the end, in not only the sav- 
ing of stationery but of valuable time. We all know the 
value of the original entry. Formerly, if we had occasion 
to go into court, we had an express wagon to cart the 
books. Now I stick a few loose leaves in my pocket and 
our books are not inspected by a judge or jury, but only 
the account in question. 


rere ONE WORD OF CAUTION. 


If you adopt the loose leaf system of sales and use it, 
as you are likely to do, for receipts, cash sales, &c., be sure 
to have the bills numbered by the printer and never allow 
an original or triplicate to be destroyed. Some may be 
spoiled by clerks, but those should be marked void and put 
in the files in regular order. A triplicate may be spoiled 
occasionally, but for such cases you have the original. I 
understand it is the custom of some users of the loose 
leaf daily charge slips to number the bills after reaching 
the office and having been put in the file. To such I 
would say we paid dearly for our experience in this re- 
spect, and since that time all our bills are numbered and 
we experience no difficulty in keeping our files in shape. 
Without being numbered it is possible for any employee 
to destroy any amount of bills without detection. There 
is nothing safer than the carbon receopt if it is numbered, 
but without numbers, with the other copies destroyed, 
the chances of detecting dishonest practices are very slim. 

In conclusion, I would say that these remarks are 
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based almost entirely upon our own experience, and I 
would be glad to hear from others, or have the subject dis- 
cussed with a view of bringing out features I have omit- 
ted or am not acquainted with. 

I had some hesitancy in choosing such a dry subject, 
but in our section I have found so few merchants using 
forms that are labor saving and up to date that I could 


thing of nothing in the range of my acquaintance with 
the trade where reforms are so urgently needed as in & 
thorough comprehensive system of accounts, giving at 


once all the information that could be reasonably ex- 
pected in a business with such diversity of lines and yet 
so systematized that almost any employee can ascertain 
in the least possible time the information desired. 

If I have made any suggestions that lead up to an 
investigation of a system that I believe will be almost 


universally adopted and commended I shall feel well 
rewarded for my efforts in this direction. 
Address of W, M. Glass. 


W. M. Glass of Lee-Glass-Andreesen Company, Omaha, 
Neb., who was invited to attend the convention and make 
an address, was then presented by President Branson. 
Mr. Glass spoke as follows: 

I feel that it is indeed an honor to be permitted to 
say anything to so inteiligent a body of men as I see be- 
fore me to-day. Through the kind invitation of your 
worthy president I am permitted to-day to give a few of 
my ideas in relation to the jobber and the retailer. 

The relation of the jobber to the retailer is an inter- 
esting study, and their relations ought to be and are 
very important ones. There could be no jobber without 
the retailer, and the retailer would find it very awkward 
without the jobber. They are both a necessity to the 
successful existence of each other. 

THE JOBBER’S MAIN RELATIONSHIP TO THE RETAILEB 
is promptness in shipments and ability to fill orders 
completely. The demands of the retailer are growing 
greater and greater each year, and under these conditions 
the jobber is compelled to give better service and deliver 
goods in better suape than heretofore. The service must 
be quicker and stocks must be better assorted and larger. 
It is the jobber’s province to assemble the thousand 
items from as many different sources and distribute them 
through the retailer. The jobber is a convenience for the 
benefit of the retailer (and incidentally some benefit to 
himself), and the interests of both being mutual, the 
relations are harmonious, and there should be no cause 
for strained conditions. 

I think the retailer, as a rule, considers the jobber 
as the legitimate and most accessible source of supply. 
The retailer would find it awkward indeed without the 
jobber, for he cannot afford to send away down to Con- 
necticut or Pennsylvania for one dozen Rim Locks and 
one dozen Mortise Locks, or to Milwaukee or St. Louis 
for one dozen Pie Plates and one dozen Galvanized Pails; 
although, if any of you are in the market for a case of 
Locks or a gross of Galvanized Pails, you will find nu- 
merous factories willing to accept your order direct. You 
all know the catalogue houses have found open arms 
among the manufacturers. 


IT IS QUANTITY ONLY THAT MAKES A JOBBER 


in the eyes of some of the manufacturers. It is purely 
and simply volume that marks the line. So if your busi- 
ness is large enough to divide your purchasing up, and 
the manufacturer agrees with you, then you are a jobber 
and your troubles will have just begun. But the good 
judgment of the retailer will not allow him to be carried 
o.f his feet by the alluring prices quoted to the quantity 
buyer and be led into taking on gross lots when dozen 
lots would suit his capital anu demands much better. 
You cannot do without the jobber. You must have a 
source of supply near by. You make your money on what 
you sell and deliver, and not on what you have en route 
or what you have bought at a bargain and which was not 
shipped until the season was nearly over. You have 
troubles enough already without adding thereto the terri- 
fyinz task of buying each item only from the house that 
makes it. 
CO-OPERATION OF RETAILERS AND JOBBERS. 
The formation of your association was certainly 2 
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step in the right direction, and must inevitably lead to a 
clear defining of the relative positions to be occupied by 
the manufacturer, the jobber and the retailer. I hope 
that retail associations will continue to be formed, and 
that they will exert their influence for the benefit of their 
members, and through the medium of these associations 
establishing relations, alike friendly and profitable to all. 

As far as the question of the relation between the job- 
ber and the retailer is concerned, I think the question of 
organization must be carried back of the retailer to the 
jobber, in order to bring about the full and perfect results 
which your association is trying to accomplish. We have 
for years been suffering from unintelligent and greedy 
strife for trade. The manufacturer has encroached upon 
the jobber, and the jobber upon the retailer, and any 
movement that will tend to bring the distribution of 
Hardware into its proper channels must be hailed with 
delight by all well meaning men. 

The National Hardware Association (of which my 
house is a member and has been since its organization) 
has for several years been endeavoring to hold the dis- 
tribution of Hardware in the proper channels, and has 
held that any course of action which did not recognize 
this important principle was detrimental to the interest 
of the manufacturer, jobber and retailer, and through 
this organization we are and have been endeavoring to 
benefit the retailer. 


CATALOGUE HOUSES. 


In the financial success of the mail order and catalogue 
houses lies the danger to individual and local enterprises 
to-day. ‘This matter continues to be one of importance 
and their competition a source of difficulty to the retailer. 
Signs of relief, however, are not wanting, as assurances 
have been received that some manufacturers have real- 
ized the loss which they have indirectly caused the re- 
tailer in many sections of the country in supplying the 
catalogue houses at low prices. The National Hardware 
Association has been, ever since its organization, making 
a strong effort to reduce this class of competition. About 
the middle of May the Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Hardware Association met the officers and a special 
committee of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ As- 
sociation in Philadelphia. One of the main topics dis- 
cussed at that meeting related to the question alluded to, 
and plans were adopted which I hope (through the co-op- 
eration of the two associations) will reduce the evil effect 
of this class of competition materially. I believe the re- 
tailer can safely rely upon the sincere assistance and co- 
operation of so powerful a body as the National Hard- 
ware Association, and were all jobbers members of this 
association many of the troubles of the retailer could be 
adjusted, and the manufacturers could control and regu- 
late their products and prevent the demoralizing effect 
of the prices made by the mail order and catalogue houses 
by shutting off their supply, if necessary. 

With faces turned toward the bright future and hearts 
full of hope, let us look for that new and enlightened 
relationship upon which we may soon enter, a better feel- 
ing between the jobber and retailer, a relationship most 
cordial, and a spirit of mutual helpfulness. 

Brief addresses were made by a number of gentlemen, 
including G. W. Gladding of E. C. Atkins & Co., B. Fred. 
Tritch of the Geo. Tritech Hardware Company, J. M. Killin 
of Pueblo, Mr. Meservey of Lowell & Meservey Hardware 
Company of Colorado Springs and James T. Newell of 
The Iron Age. 


Resolutions. 


The Committee on Resolutions reported the following, 
which were adopted unanimously : 

Whercas, W. P. Bogardus of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, Presi- 
dert of the National Retail Hardware Dealers’ Associa- 
tion, has shown his great interest in our young associa- 
tion, and desires to encourage us in the good work by 
making this long and tedious trip to be present with us 
at this meeting; 

Resolved, That the thanks of this association are 
most gratefully extended to him for his presence, for his 
very able and inspiring remarks, and the best wishes 
of this association attend him and his excellent wife for 
a safe and pleasant return to their distant home. 

Realizing the active interest the Hardware Trade 
journals constantly manifest in our association, as well 
as all other State Hardware associations, and appre- 
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ciating their ever ready willingness to give prominence 
in their columns to our proceedings and announcements, 
as well as any association matter, be it 

Resolved, That this convention extend a vote of 
thanks to such journals for their courteous assistance, 
and we heartily reconmmend to every member of our 
association the regular reading of such journals, through 
the virtue of paid up subscription to same, and we, your 
committee, would especially recommend a vote of thanks 
to The Iron Age for the presence at this meeting of their 
able representative, James T. Newell. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this meeting that no 
dealer should quote or sell a consumer in a town or city 
other than his own, unless the price quoted is at least 
equal to that established by the local dealers of said 
town or city. 

We most emphatically protest against the procedure 
of the jobbers of Hardware in this State who exceed all 
bounds of legitimate business principles in not only 
quoting and selling the consumers, but sending their 
representatives to solicit business from them. We be- 
lieve this association should take immediate steps to 
correct this evil, and to that end would recommend that 
a conference committee be appointed to meet the Denver 
Hardware jobbers some time during the present month, 
when this lamentable situation can be adjusted to the 
satisfaction of all. 

We would advise that every effort be made to increase 
the present membership of the association, that being the 
main road to strength and influence. 

Whereas, Some of the merchants whose principal 
business is the sale of lumber and accessory lines in 
towns within Colorado where exclusive Hardware stores 
are maintained are carrying stocks of Nails, Locks, 
Butts and other Builders’ Hardware, also Barb Wire; 
and 

Whereas, Such dealers usually cut the profits off the 
price of such Hardware in order to effect the sale of 
their principal lines; be it 

Resolved, By this association that such conduct of 
their business is inconsistent and not in line with fair 
business methods, and we protest against such unfair 
competition. 

Upon the suggestion of the president, a rising vote of 
thanks was extended to the dealers of Colorado Springs 
for their hospitable entertainment, also to the Alamo Ho- 
tel and to the railroad companies for making reduced 
rates. 


Grievance and Conference Committee. 


After a good deal of discussion on the matter of con- 
ference and grievance committees, the following motion 
was carried: 

That the president appoint a committee of three who, 
in conjunction with the secretary and president, shall 
constitute a Grievance Committee, the appointment to 
continue for the balance of the fiscal year. 

The motion was carried by a unanimous vote. 


Upon the question of the Grievance Committee con- 
stituting the Conference to meet the Denver jobbers a 
long discussion was had, which was finally closed by the 
adoption of the following motion: 


That the Grievance Committee also constitute the 
Conference Committee, and that this committee be ap- 
pointed for the balance of the ensuing year. 


The resolution suggested by Mr. Killin in his ad- 
dress, as above, was then adopted by a unanimous vote. 
An executive session was then held, after which Wil- 
liam Woodside of Silver Cliff moved that a vote of thanks 
be extended to the president and secretary of the asso- 
ciation, which motion was seconded and adopted by a 
rising vote, the question being put by Mr. Woodside. 
The convention then adjourned sine die. 


CONVENTION NOTES. 


After the opening session of the convention on Tues- 
day afternoon the delegates were entertained by a trolley 
trip to points of interest in Colorado Springs and Mani- 
tou. Wednesday morning special carriages were in wait- 
ing at the hotel for the ladies to conduct them to points 
of interest in the vicinity. Wednesday evening was spent 
in a most enjoyable way at the Broadmoor Casino with 
,dancing and music, and before home coming a substantial 
luncheon was served. 

Thursday was the banner day of entertainment. The 
delegates left on an early train over the Colorado Springs 
& Cripple Creek Railroad, which passes through 40 miles 
of the finest mountain scenery in the State. On arrival 
in Cripple Creek, the great gold camp, provision for 
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luncheon had been made by the Hardware and lumber 
dealers of the city and was served at the National Hotel. 
Immediately after luncheon special trolley cars were 
taken for Victor, where arrangements had been made for 
a complete inspection of the Gold Coin Mine. After look- 
ing over the wonders of the power plant the visitors were 
taken down to the first level of 120 feet, and were con- 
ducted by the company’s electric train service through 
the cut, a distance of 3876 feet, to daylight. This par- 
ticular mine is recognized as one of the finest and most 
substantially equipped in the entire country, and the priv- 
ilege of seeing the wonders of the property was greatly 
appreciated by all. A hearty vote of thanks was tendered 
to F. M. Woods, general manager, and F. M. Symes, su- 
perintendent, for their most generous courtesy. 

The many favors and attentions of the Hardware and 
lumber dealers of Colorado Springs, Cripple Creek and 
Victor were much appreciated. 





The Colorado and Wyoming Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation met at the same time and place as the Hardware- 
men, and in the matter of entertainment both bodies with 
their ladies mingled. 

The interests of E. C. Atkins & Co. of Indianap- 
olis, Ind., were ably represented at the convention by G. 
W. Gladding, who is widely and favorably known. His 
pronounced popularity among the dealers makes his pres- 
ence an always welcome addition to these gatherings. 





John J. Harllee & Co., manufacturers’ agents’ of Den- 
ver, Col., were represented by I. N. Tooke, one of the 
most popular Hardwaremen in the Western country. In 
addition to the several well-known factories this firm act 
as sales agents for in Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, New 
Mexico, Arizona and Idaho, they have just added the Re- 
public Rubber Company of Youngstown, Ohio, makers of 
Mechanical Rubber Goods. On July 1 a Utah branch of- 
fice was established in Salt Lake City, under the manage- 
ment of J. M. Barlow, formerly of Clark, Eldredge & Co., 
Salt Lake City. 


Besides the delegates the following gentlemen were 
present at the meeting: 


C. G. Betts, Detroit Stove Works, Detroit, Mich 

John J. Dillon, Dillon Hardware Company, Denver, Col. 

W. M. Glass, Lee-Glass-Andreesen Company. Omaha, Neb. 

G. W. Gladding, E. C. Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

J. M. Killen, J. M. Killen & Co., Pueblo, Col. 

Kellogg & Stokes, Denver, Col. 

W. B. McSorley, Majestic Mfg. Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

W. B. Rowe, J. M. Killen & Co., Pueblo, Col. 

I. N. Tooke, John J. Harllee & Co., Denver, Col. 

B. Fred. Tritch, Geo. 'Tritech Hardware Company, Denver, Col. 
W. O. Vinacke, Lee-Glass-Andreesen Company, Omaha, Neb. 
A. J. Wright, Lockwood Mfg. Company, So. Norwalk, Conn. 
James T. Newell, The Jron Age, St. Louis, Mo. 





MILLERS FALLS COMPANY’S NEW CATA- 
LOGUE. 


ILLERS FALLS COMPANY, Millers Falls, Mass., 
and 28 Warren street, New York, have just issued 
catalogue No. 28, 78 pages, of fine Mechanics’ Tools and 
Light Machinery designed for working wood and metals, 
which they are sending to all customers of record. Others 
interested in this line of goods will be supplied on appli- 
cation. The line includes assortments of Bit Braces, 
Auger Handles, Drills in great variety, Hand Boring 
Tools, Screw Drivers, Chucks, Star Hack Saws and 
Frames, Butchers’ and other Saws, Lathes and Scroll 
Saws, Tool Holders, Carving Sets, Levels, Grindstones, 
Miter Boxes, Vises and a number of specialties. 


ao 


THE Truss & CABLE FENCE Company, Cleveland, Ohio, 
formerly of Hornellsville, N. Y., have just secured as 
Pacific Coast representatives the Pacific Hardware & 
Steel Company of San Francisco, Cal., who will soon have 
branches at Portland, Ore. ; Los Angeles, Cal., and Seattle, 
Wash. They will carry at all times a stock on hand so 
that all coast orders can be filled from any one of the 
above points. 


THE IRON 


AGE. 


BRITISH LETTER. 


Offices of The Iron Age, HASTINGS HOUSE, l 
NoRFOLK S‘r., LoNDON, W. C., July 4, 1903.5 
The Week’s Hardware Trade. 
HE turn of the quarter has led to some slight stimula- 
tion of business, but at the moment it is irregu- 
lar and spasmodic. The brass trades are well employed 
indeed, at the present moment there are more workmen 
in employment than at this time last year. No particular 
branch is doing exceptionally well, but all branches are 
fairly busy—Brass Foundry, Bedstead Mount, Case Tube 
and Metal Rolling. The improved weather has enabled 
builders to push on with their operations, and this has 
led to a fair demand for Bolts, Hinges, Window Catches, 
&e., while Chandeliers, Gas Fittings, Fenders, Curbs and 
Fire Brasses are in improved demand. Manufacturers 
are, however, still harassed by the uncertain state of the 
copper market. In fancy goods there is but little doing. 
We are still suffering from the glut caused by the abor- 
tive coronation festivities of last year. The Gun trade is 
at the present time in rather a poor way. This is mainly 
caused by the change of pattern of the service Rifle, the 
final details of which are not yet completed. In the cheap- 
er Class of Guns there is keen foreign competition, both 
at home and in foreign markets. The subsidiary indus- 
tries connected with Rolling Stock, Wheels, Axles, 
Springs, and so on, are benefiting by the prosperous state 
of the main business. South Africa and South America 
are the best customers in these lines. Hardware, general- 
ly speaking, is quiet. 

The season demand for all kinds of Implements re- 
quired on the farm and in the garden is described as a 
fairly good one. The improved prospects of a heavy hay 
crop caused an exceptionally brisk inquiry for Hay 
Forks and other hay making requirements. As a rule, 
distributors were anticipating a rather quiet time, and 
have had to replenish their stocks. On account of the 
forward state of the crops the sales will be over probably 
earlier than usual. Machine Knives, Reaper Sections, 
and other similar requirements have been ordered very 
carefully, the disposition all through the country being to 
keep down stocks. Retailers, however, expect manufac- 
turers to be in a position to meet their wants with all 
promptitude, whatever they may be. A very large trade is 
being transacted in light steel Agricultural Tools. They 
were introduced into this country from America, and for 
a time almost commanded the market. Local houses took 
up their manufacture, and have not only won back their 
trade in these goods in this country but are more than 
holding their own abroad. They are not only better made 
and of approved patterns, but they are not more expen- 
sive. 

Makers of Edge Tools are in receipt of good orders 
from South Africa and South America and other over- 
sea countries, and a large quantity of road and railway 
inaking Tools is being manufactured. For Stamped Hol- 
low Ware there is some demand, and japanners are fair- 
ly busy on Trunks and similar articles. ‘The Lock trade 
is not doing very well just now, only the commoner kinds 
being required. Motor Car Accessories are in big de 
mand, and in my opinion if American makers have any- 
thing to offer in this line they should waste no time in 
letting us know of it. 


Sheffield Exports to the United States. 

If attention has not already been drawn to it, readers 
of The Iron Age should watch the extent to which Shef- 
field manufactures are still in demand in the United 
States. For the year ended June 30, 1903, the United 
States imported from Sheffield goods amounting in value 
to the substantial sum of $3,055,000, which is an increase 
of $510,000 upon the previous year. Steel is the largest 
item in the returns, the value of this import being $2,222,- 
000, as against $1,837,000 in 1901-1902. Cutlery increased 
from $375,000 to $410,000. A very considerable portion of 
the total is derived from material used for Hafting Cut- 
lery, nearly all of which had, in the first instance, been 
imported into Sheffield from foreign countries, and which 
must, therefore, rank as, in a sense, a re-export. For in- 
stance, Mother-o’-Pearl shell accounts for $40,000, Horn 
for $71,000 and Stag Horn for $8000. This business ap- 
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pears to be increasing. Other items of interest are: 
Edge Tools and Razors, $35,000; Furnaces, $30,000 
(against $600); Grindstones, $10,000; Shears, $65,000, 
and Measuring ‘Tapes, $30,000. The exports to the States 
from the Sheflield district during the last quarter were 
valued at $780,000, against $750,000 in the previous quar- 
ter, and $655,000 in the corresponding quarter of last 
year. Cutlery has increased upon the previous quarter 
by $12,000, Butchers’ Cutlery from $4000 to $10,000, Horn 
from $15,000 to $20,000 and Pear] from $15,000 to $45,- 
000. 
Peter Wright & Sons 

An item of interest to many American buyers is the 
retirement from the well-known firm of Peter Wright & 
Sons, Anvil and Vise makers, at Dudley and Oldbury, of 
the proprietor, Charles Wallis, and his sons in favor of 
Isaac Nash of Stourbridge, an amalgamation having been 
effected of the two concerns. Charles Wallis has 
carried on these works at Dudley and Oldbury for nearly 
20 years, doing a large trade in American and colonial 
markets; indeed, in spite of a high and avowedly pro- 
tective tariff, their goods are in use in many workshops 
in the United States. The Oldbury works have beep pur- 
chased by the Oldbury Wagon Company, whose property 
adjoins that of Peter Wright & Sons. This well-known 
old business has now been in existence for nearly 200 
years. 

Going to America. 

William Cruger Cushman, who is established at 
Aldersgate Buildings, Aldersgate street, London, E. C., 
as an agent in Great Britain and Ireland for a number 
of American manufacturers of Hardware specialities, 
crosses to America next week to make further arrange- 
ments with his principals for an aggressive plan of cam- 
paign in the fall. He is also on the lookout for anything 
new and good in the way of labor saving appliances, es- 
pecially for domestic use. W. C. Cushman has recently 
taken a partner into the business and is extending his 
business machinery in many directions. Already he has 
a large staff of salesmen covering Great Britain and 
Ireland, and his connection is growing. He is due to 
arrive in New York on July 20, making his headquarters 
at room 205, the Postal Telegraph Building, 253 Broad- 
way, New York. 


Prospects in Southern Spain. 

There is no reason why in the near future American 
exporters should not successfully cultivate trade with 
Southern Spain. The following goods were imported into 
the district of Cadiz during the years 1901 and 1902. Ex- 
planatory notes are attached: 
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ing outside the metric system is a disadvantage for the 
American trader, and this can only be overcome by the 
labor of translating prices into the money of the country 
wherein it is desired to sell. 

In most cases a buyer will purchase the article of 
which the sample is personally shown and explained to 
him, rather than the one of which he has no knowledge 
beyond its description in print in a foreign tongue. 
Travelers should be able to speak Spanish fluently and 
study Spanish ways. The offering of a cigarette is a 
small thing and seemingly unworthy of notice in cold 
print, and yet in Spain such courtesy, so universal, is 
never refused, while the trifling attention gains confi- 
dence, invites conversation and the way to business is 
paved. A commercial traveler should be provided with 
an inexhaustible supply of samples, for the actual sight 
of them, when well and courteously shown, is distinctly 
effective. 

It may be useful information for travelers on business 
or pleasure to learn that a small but very seaworthy 
steamer, the “ Joaquin del Pielago,” leaves Cadiz three 
times a week for Tangier, Algeciras and Gibraltar, reach- 
ing the latter port in nine hours. It also makes the re- 
turn voyage in the same time. A motor car omnibus 
leaves Cadiz for Algeciras on alternate days, and accom- 
plishes the journey in 12 hours. Private carriages can be 
hired which will enable the traveler to perform the same 
distance in eight hours. Jerez de la Frontera is on the 
line to Seville, and can be reached in one hour and a half. 
The express train from Cadiz to Seville takes three hours. 

The “Don Hugo,” a passenger steamer belonging to 
the Rio Tinto Company, leaves Port Talbot for Huelva 
once a month. The voyage takes four days. This rapid 
and relatively cheap route to Huelva, Seville and the 
neighboring districts deserves to be better known to tour- 
ists and travelers, who at present have to suffer a long, 
trying overland journey, even when entering Spain via 
Gibraltar, in order to reach these destinations. 


BUILDING HARDWARE IN NEW ENGLAND. 


EALERS and manufacturers of Building Hardware 
are complaining of the condition of the business im 

New England brought about by the falling off of the num- 
ber of residences building this summer as compared with 
other seasons. The dealers attribute this condition te 
labor and lumber. The strikes and high wages of arti- 
sans employed on buildings have discouraged a great 
number of people who were planning to build homes or 
houses for rental, and on top of the labor situation lum- 
ber was never so high in New England asitisto-day. The 
price of plumbing for residences is also very high, partly 








-———-Quantity..-———__. Increase or decrease 
in 1902 compared 


with— 
Average Average 
last last 

5 years. 1901. 1902. 5 years. 1901. 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 
Iron and steel....... 2,510 4,368 2,193 — 317 — 2,175 
Copper and brass.... 47 35 78 + 31 + 43 
Tin and tin plates... 23 30 34 +11 +4 
Paints and oils....... 139 105 87 — 52 —18 


Staves are imported from New York and their price 
has risen some 50 per cent. in ten years. 

Iron Hoops, which were formerly all imported from 
the United Kingdom, are now chiefly manufactured at 
Bilbao and Asturias. But when those of a better class 
are required they are bought in the United Kingdom. 

Small quantities of machinery are imported for agri- 
cultural purposes, mostly from Germany. German firms 


supplying the machines send men who put them together 
and remain until they see them doing the work required. 
This attention of sellers to their clients seems worthy of 
note. 

For Spain prices should be given, where possible, free 
ef duty in Spain and in Spanish currency. Of course, be- 
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Character of trade. 

Plates and bars came from the United Kingdom and rails from 
Belgium. 

The United States contributed two-thirds of this total, and the 
balance, excepting a very small quantity from France, was 
supplied by British firms. 

The imports from Italy have increased from one-tenth to one 
third on those of 1901, and those imported from the United 
Kingdom show a falling off of 50 per cent. 

Almost all came from the United Kingdom. 
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due to the cost of labor and partly because of the prices 
of materials entering into the work. Were it not for 
new business blocks where very little lumber is re- 
quired the dealers in Builders’ Hardware would have been 
even worse off. Fortunately, as they express it, business 
blocks had to go up as long as structural steel was to be 
obtained. Some residences are building, of course, but 
the number is probably not one-quarter of what it would 
have been had not the cost been so great. 
seein tataiaiilaniinaian 

THE next annual meeting of the Michigan Retail 
Hardware Dealers’ Association will be held on Wednes- 
day and Thursday, August 12 and 13, at the Hotel Cadik 
lac, Detroit. 
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THE TRAVELING SALESMAN 
HIS METHODS AND CONTROL 


BY SAMUEL MASTERS. 


CHAPTER XXIV.—THE SALESMAN’S CLERICAL WORK. 

ERHAPS the greatest trial the jobber’s salesman has 
Pp lies in the amount of writing he is called upon to 
perform. It is no small task to write out orders properly 
after a busy day; there are times when to properly post 
a week’s change sheets will require the greater part of 
a day. Then there are reports of movements to be made, 
letters written to his house and his correspondence kept 
up with his customers. So great is the burden that many 
a salesman finds his Sunday at home the busiest day in 
the week, and most of his evenings are spent with 
pen in hand. 

Salesmen’s [lethods of Keeping Records. 

Any one who has been present at the salesmen’s annu- 
al convention in a big jobbing house will be impressed 
with the difference in the way the salesmen keep their 
catalogues. Some of them will have copied neatly in the 
margin of their books the prices on the various goods; 
others have the stock sheets and change sheets pasted 
between the leaves; still others have the sheets arranged 
alphabetically in a portfolio. Some of them will carry 
special catalogues of Enameled Ware, Nail cards and 
various other circulars giving new lists which displace 
those printed in the jobber’s catalogue, while others will 
have taken the time and trouble to correct their house’s 
book and keep its pages alive. Some of the men will 
have to hunt for every special catalogue of new goods as 
it is called for, while others have such literature so 
arranged in their grips that they can immediately find 
what is wanted. And it is frequently to be noticed that 
the best desk man is the poorest salesman. 


Salesmen Not Bookkeepers. 

A salesman is not necessarily a cleric. The two 
qualities are independent of each other, and the man of 
action who sells the most goods may lack the continuous 
application which enables him to keep his catalogue in 
best shape. It is highly advisable, then, that everything 
possible be done to relieve all salesmen of the drudgery 
of their book work, so that the man to whom such work 
is distasteful may not be hampered by his imperfectly 
kept records, nor the natural man of detail be tempted 
to expend too much time upon the dry bones of his work 
to the neglect of the taking of orders or cultivating the 
favor of his customers. 

Catalogues Priced in the Office. 

As a step in this direction several of the largest job- 
bers have two sets of salesmen’s catalogues, one of which 
is constantly in the house being revised and corrected to 
date while the salesmen have the other set in use. These 
books are exchanged at frequent intervals, and fully two- 
thirds of the desk labor of the ordinary salesman is 
thus done away with. The loose leaf catalogues which 
are coming into use with the largest houses are a big step 
in the direction of time saving for the salesmen, as well 
as a help in keeping dead matter out of the catalogue 
and new goods properly included in the jobber’s list of 
wares. 

Slight Changes Unnecessarily Issued. 

If some jobbers would use a little more discretion in 
issuing changes much labor might be saved. Many of the 
lines on which competition is keen require that minute 
changes in the prices be noted, but there are many others 
where a change of 3, 4 or 5 per cent. in the cost and sell- 
ing prices will have no perceptible effect in the sales. There 
seems, in such instances, no good reason for making the 
change, particularly if the price has declined a trifle 
through the granting of an extra 2% or 5 per cent. on 
such a non-competitive line. The jobber who will, when 
he can, add a trifle here and there to his profits on such 
goods at such times will also save tribulation for his 
men. 


Correspondence with the House. 
Correspondence with the house must be given prompt 
attention at all times. A salesman must do all that he 
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can to keep on the best of terms with the sales depart- 
ment, and nothing will do more to that end than a prompt 
reply to all letters that require answers. The major 
portion of such letters refer to orders that are being 
held for additional information: to customers’ claims 
for concessions that quote the salesman for authority, 
and to a multitude of similar matters that cannot re- 
ceive attention until the salesman has been heard. 
in replying means additional trouble with customers. 


Delay 


An excellent plan is for the jobber to print on a special} 
salesman’s letter head, * Write your answer on the back 
of this,” and then when the matter comes up for attention 
the sales department has both inquiry and answer on the 
same sheet. By properly keying his letter to the sales- 
man, with the number or date of orders referred to, &c., 
it is easy to connect the letter with the other papers, and 
the house man has the whole matter readily in hand. 
In one sales department rubber stamps are used on such 
letters as the writer wishes returned with reply, the 
letter being signed with a stamp reading, “ Answer on 
the back of this to ,’ the writer’s signature filling 





in the blank space. 
Correspondence with Customers. 

The average salesman writes many letters to his cus- 
tomers in the course of a year, and to facilitate such 
correspondence some of the best jobbers furnish sales- 
men with stationery bearing the salesman’s name and 
return card and the name of the house represented. This 
gives the salesman an individual standing with the cus- 
tomer, and his letters have a semblance of authority 
which they do not have when written on hotel letter 
heads or blank sheets of paper. The expense is slight, 
but is well repaid by the hightened effect. 

Personal Correspondence that Induces Trade. 

The salesman eager to get trade will often find it to 
his advantage to write customers of changes in price ona 
line for which he knows they are in the market. A spe- 
cial bargain furnishes a text for other letters. If a cus- 
tomer has sent an order to the salesman’s home address 
it must be acknowledged. If there has been a decline 
on season goods for future delivery it often devolves upon 
the salesman to tell the customer of the new price at 
which shipment will be made. Besides, every salesman 
has personal friends among his trade, with whom a cor- 
respondence is kept up in order to make his relations 
closer, or from pure friendship. All of this takes time, 
but it is well to follow it up closely. The various methods 
for reducing the salesman’s clerical work in other direc- 
tions in order to leave him as much time as possible for 
his correspondence are, hence, of value. 


Copies of Letters. 

It greatly facilitates matters if the salesman’s equip- 
ment for correspondence enables him to make one or 
two carbon copies of each letter—one for his personal 
record and one to send to the house when advisable. It 
is also of value to the salesman if the sales department 
will extend a like courtesy to him. There is one house 
in which the department that cares for salesmen’s orders 
makes it an invariable rule to write all letters to cus- 
tomers with a carbon copy, and these copies are sent to 
salesmen for their information, unless there is some spe- 
cial reason for not doing so. The collection department 
of this house pursues the same course. There is thus a 
full understanding between the salesman and the men in 
the house, and the salesman is prepared to support the 
action of the office with a full knowledge of the facts in 
any dispute. He also knows of quotations made, of can- 
cellations of orders and of all other things that occur 
that may have an effect upon his sales. He is kept in 
the closest possible touch with the home policy and can 
act in full harmony therewith. ‘This house have endeav- 
ored to induce the salesmen to make carbon copies of alk 
letters to customers, but wtth different success. 
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AUSTRALIAN LETTER. 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. 

RADDBP generally has been very quiet, and there ap- 
T pears to be little possibility of any change for the 
next few mouths. Cable advices will have told you of 
the rise and fall of the Victorian railway strike. It only 
lasted one week, but absolutely paralyzed country trade 
during that time. 

Several Hardware houses seized the opportunity to 
take stock, and so keep the hands fully employed. 
Weather conditions, so far, are favorable for an excellent 
harvest. Machinery lines and Heavy Hardware orders 
are few and far between. As a consequence, competition 
is unduly close. Black Fencing Wire (American), Nos. 
8 and 10, has been in good demand, also German No. 8. 
Barbed Wire and Wire Netting have had fair sales. In 
general news, your cables have told you of the attempt 
to render the Customs act invalid. A decision was 
gained from the chief justice, and in its reversal by the 
full court the act was validated. The Royal Commission 
appointed to inquire into the advisability of establish- 
ing the iron industry by means of a bonus, or a protect- 
ive tariff, is “still inquiring.” Meantime half the iron 
workers throughout the States are out of work, though 
this is due solely to the drought and depression. Austra- 
lia generally is at a standstill, travelers’ sheets are light, 
and buying is merely of the day-to-day kind. 


Actual Interstate Trade Near. 

Interstate trade is coming to be an actuality. Firms 
in every branch of trade who have hitherto had to con- 
fine their operations to the State in which they were lo- 
cated, are now beginning to reach out for added business 
in more distant parts of the Commonwealth. On October 
8 next the shackles absolutely fall off, interstate certifi- 
cates will not be necessary and trade will be absolutely 
free within five States of the Commonwealth. The sixth, 
Western Australia, will not fall into line for another 
three years, having insisted, when federating, on a slow- 
ly descending scale of duties spread over five years. 


Federal and Commercial Capitals. 


The site of the Federal capital is not yet decided, and 
~we are in no hurry for it. A matter of moment to the 
commercial world is the ultimate location of the commer- 
cial capital. This is not a matter for legislation, but is a 
question which can only resolve itself after the experi- 
ence of years. Until the last few years the city of Mel- 
bourne has had priority of place as the chief distribut- 
ing center. Aided by a succession of years of more than 
ordinary prosperity, and possessing energetic citizens, 
she assumed the lead in the early eighties. 

But the prosperity culminated in a boom, the boom 
burst, and the lean years followed. Then the possibili- 
ties of the cheaper port of Sydney as a business center 
became more apparent, and the last eight years have wit- 
nessed a steady exodus, or transference, of headquarters 
from Melbourne to Sydney. Now, in every branch of 
trade, the opinion seems to be conclusive that the latter 
city has got a long lead of Melbourne, and will maintain 
At. 


Sydney vs. Melbourne. 


Possessing an ideal harbor for shipping, with deep 
water everywhere, and the city only 4 miles from the 
‘heads, the port of Sydney is a much cheaper one than 
Melbourne, with its long towage of 40 miles for sailing 
ships, its constant dredging, and consequent high im- 
posts on shipping. Sydney must unquestionably be re- 
garded as the future commercial capital, and its geo- 
graphical position alone proves this. 

It has always had the Northern rivers and the Queens- 
land trade, and the bulk of the New Zealand and South 
Sea Island trade. 

It is in the heart of the coal and iron deposits of Aus- 
tralia, and the near future will bring to its neighborhood 
the bulk of the distributing trade of the whole Common- 
wealth. 


Preferential Tariffs. 


The subject of preferential trade within the British 
Empire will be considerably further advanced by the 
time this advice reaches New York. At first sight, and 
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from the purely Australian point of view, the scheme does 
not commend itself favorably to the folks “ down under.” 
Boiled down, it simply means a retaliatory tariff against 
Germany and America. Whatever effect may be wrought 
in the Old World, it is questionable if Australia would be 
likely to benefit. And for this reason: First, we must 
leave America out of the calculation, because she sells 
to us, but takes no products of ours in return. With Ger- 
many it is different. She takes directly from us 11 per 
cent. of our total exports, and indirectly possibly another 
5 per cent., nearly the whole of which she admits duty free. 
Wools, skins, hides, pastoral products and minerals are 
exempt under present treaties, duty being levied, how- 
ever, on wheat, tallow, meat and meat extracts. In 1901 
she took from us £5,500,000 worth of goods and sent us 
£2,700,000 worth. 

Germany would doubtless retaliate with a heavy tariff 
on the above $5,500,000 worth of imports if we were to 
differentiate against her, and thus open her door to our 
Argentine and American competitors. So that, probably, 
Australia will hesitate before entering into any tariff 
war against the world, even although backed with British 
prestige. 

Customs Decisions. 


Recent Federal customs decisions likely to affect 
American imports are as follows: 

Roots’ Blowers, small, used in forges, boilers and pneu- 
matic tubes, 12% per cent. 

Grinding Disks.—The exemption, Division VI, does 
not apply to disks used in the treatment of grain. 

Wheels, Steel or Steel Rimmed, &c.—Exemption will 
apply even if the Wheels are attached to the axles. The 
custom of the department to admit Wheels free and 
charge duty on the axles will therefore be continued. 
The exemption above mentioned does not apply to Cast 
Iron Chilled Wheels, even if of the same pattern and for 
the same purpose as the “ steel or steel rimmed.” 

Pavement Lights, 20 per cent. 

Mild Steel Bars, cold rolled and planished, 12% per 
cent. 

Terne plates free. 

Butchers’ Choppers, 15 per cent. 

Electric Safety Lamps for mines, free. 

Plated Washers and Rivets, free. 

Scarifiers, for steam rollers, free. 


New Zealand Prosperity. 


New Zealand trade returns for the year ending March 
31 show a very healthy increase. Exports, £15,000,000, as 
against £12,000,000 in preceding year. Hardware imports 
for the year figure out at £2,367,000, an increase of nearly 
£8v,000 over the previous year, with values, if anything, 
ruling lower. 

Messrs. Ayers & Henry of the firm of that name, rep- 
resenting various American houses in Australia, have left 
on a six months’ trip to the country of The Iron Age and 
should be in New York about the middle of July. 


‘Advertising Matter [Must Be Invoiced. 


Shippers to this country will please note that under 
a recent decision of the Controller General of Customs 
all printed matter inclosed with merchandise must be 
duly invoiced or is liable to confiscation. It will be 
dutiable at 3 pence rer pound. 


Market for Rabbit Traps. 


Quite a big trade in Rabbit Traps has been done lately 
and merchants have had no complaint of them hanging on 
their hands. This rush has been caused by the large 
number of men turning to trapping rabbits for a living, as 
the price of meat has been so high. 


Weakness of Die Stocks. 


Many users of Adjustable Stocks and Dies compiain 
about the strength of the ears or levers and the sockets 
where the handles are attached. The boys using them 
‘are not overcareful always, and will strike the lever a 
sharp blow with a hammer or other tool in the event of 
it sticking, and the consequence is that breaks frequently 
occur and a very difficult task to repair is the result. 
The handle sockets frequently break; in this case undue 
pressure has been given by perhaps a piece of pipe slipped 
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over the handle for extra leverage. Some of the Stocks 
and Dies that come here are now better made, and the 
improvement should be general. 


English and American Pipe Contrasted. 

As showing the contradictory statements in American 
and English goods, I heard two made a few days ago. 
One plumber said he would rather have American Pipe 
any time, as it needed no priming with the file to get 
the dies on—this meaning that it was thinner than the 
English. Another man complained of the English as 
there was not body enough in it and too thin. The Ameri- 
can Pipe is more convenient to cut and screw by reuson 
of its thicknesses—at least this is the opinion of a lot of 
our good men; but generally good English Tubes com- 
mand 2% per cent. better gross discount than the Ameri- 
can. 

Increased Care Necessary in Invoicing, 


Quite a lot of trouble has occurred here by reason 
of the customs authorities having cause to doubt the cor- 
rectness of invoices sent to merchants in freight charge 
matters. It is claimed by the department that actual 
charges for goods and freight must be strictly adhered 
to, and they claim that in case it is asked for, documentary 
evidence must be supplied. Shippers cannot be too care- 
ful in consigning goods and invoicing, taking particular 
care that absolutely all contents of packages are clearly 
shown, Any sample or presentation cabinets (for forward 
stocks in the event of a big order being sent) must be 
specified or else confiscation will likely ensue, followed 
perhaps by fine. 


Leniency for Information Voluntarily Tendered, 

A minute issued by the Minister for Customs on March 
28 has cleared away some of our trouble, as it is now 
decided that a person voluntarily tendering to the De- 
partment information showing that error has been made 
will now not be prosecuted, provided it is shown that 
such tendering of information was purely voluntary and 
that no intent of fraud was committed. 


The First Year’s Experience With Arbitration Act, 


We have just completed our first year under the 
Arbitration act, and the authorities claim a satisfactory 
state of industrial affairs through its operation. The 
figures indicate that about 36,000 of the workers of this 
State are now working under conditions imposed by the 
court, and it is claimed that to honest and conscientious 
employers (and there are many here) the act should be 
welcome, as it will put all employers on the same 
footing, and masters be assured of the fact that others 
must pay the same rate as they are subject to, and that 
the question of competition is reduced by one important 
factor. Some of the decisions apparently press very 
heavily on masters, but they were not arrived at without 
much serious consideration, some of the cases lasting 
weeks. The workers have apparently had far the best 
of it so far, and an improved rate of wages, hours and 
general conditions set down to guide the trades. 


First Practical Test of Oil Fuel. 


We have had our first practical trial with oil fuel 
on one of our ferry steamers, and judging by the reports 
it was quite a success. It was installed and tried on the 
Balmain Company boat, where a big passenger traffic is 
done, so the test will be watched with interest. The 
trial trip was well commented on, and with the exception 
of one or two minor details, such as increased poise, &c., 
the installation was received with favor, and it is quite 
possible that many such changes will be made soon. 


Mining for the Year. 


Our year’s mining shows an unsatisfactory record, 
which, as the Under Secretary for Mines puts it, is ac- 
counted for by a combination of adverse circumstances— 
principaliy the dronght and the low price of silver and 
lead. Our metal production for 1902 shows a decrease of 
£368,490 on the previous year. Gold shows an advance 
in 1902 yield, but this is accounted for partly by pur- 
chases of ore outside our State being brought here for 
smelting. Some of our copper mines have had to close 
down ‘temporarily, but with a decent advance in market 
rates work is resumed and a satisfactory output made. 
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PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


THE NATIONAL WIRE CORPORATION, New Haven, Conn. : 


Special price-list of Galvanized Telegraph and Telephone 


Wire and Wire Strand. This contains considerable valu- 


able information, including the company’s grades, table: 


of weights and resistances, &ce. 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS & Toot CoMPpANy, Chicopee: 


Falls, Mass.: Catalogue illustrating Rifles, Target Pistol, 
Pocket or Bicycle Rifle, Single and Double Barrel Shot- 
Guns, Rified Bullet Shell, &e. 

BE. C. Brown & Co., Rochester, N. Y.: Circular illus- 
trating Auto-Sprays, Atomizers and Horse-power 
Sprayers. 

Epwarp F. SmiraH & Co., New Haven, Conn.: Price- 
list illustrating Wire Dipping Baskets, Spark Guards and 
Fenders, Riddles, Coal Screens, Wire Cloth, &e. 

THE AMERICAN STEEL & Wire Company, Chicago, IIL: 
Catalogue devoted to Juniata Horse and Mule Shoes and 
Toe Calks. 

THE Paris Mre. Company, South Paris, Maine: Gen- 
eral catalogue and price-list of Boys’ Wheelbarrows, 
Carts, Wagons, Spring Board Coasters, Camp Chairs, 
Lawn Settees, Sewing Tables, Step Ladders, Desks, &c. 

OsweGo Toot CoMPANY, Oswego, N. Y.: Illustrated 
price-list of Tools, including Tube Expanders, Screw 
Punches, Pipe Cutters, Pipe Vises and Kindred Tools for 
boiler makers, machinists and pipe workers. 

THE VETTER DESK WorKsS, Rochester, N. Y., New 
York office 102 Fulton street: Illustrated catalogue relat- 
ing to the Vetter Card Index System, including Cards, 
Card Index Cabinets, Tables, &c.; also Catalogue B, de 
voted to Sectional Cabinets. 

THE COSMOPOLITAN LIGHT CompPaNy, 41-45 State 
street, Chicago, Ill.: Gas Fixture Catalogue No. 7, includ- 
ing, in addition to Gas Fixtures, Globes, Mantles and 
Are Lamps. The company also issue separate catalogues 
of Mantles, Portables and Hydro-Carbon Gas Lamps. 

THE HENDEE Mrc. CoMPANy, Springfield, Mass. : Cata- 
logue illustrating and describing the Indian Motocycle. 
This is a gasoline motor, chain driven Motocycle, em- 
bodying features which the manufacturers claim to be 
peculiar to this machine. 

Owosso Mre. CoMPANY, Owosso, Mich.: Catalogue and 
price-list for 1903-04, illustrating Wood and Steel Blade 
Snow Shovels, also Boys’ and Toy Snow Shovels. 

CORTLAND Forcing CoMPANy, Cortland, N. Y.: Cata- 
logue B relating to Drop Forged and Electric Welded 
Carriage Hardware, Bow Sockets, Shifting Rails, Arm 
Rails, Top Joints, Canopy Top Standards and other 
Special Irons and Forgings. 

THE BAItLtey & BLENDINGER Mre. Company, Woburn, 
Mass.: Catalogue illustrating Machine Knives, including: 
Paper, Stave and Shingle, Veneer, Leather and Belt 
Splitting, Bark, Mill and Small Knives, &c. 





MISCELLANEOUS NOTE. 


Metal Furniture and Office Equipment. 


The Berger Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio, have just 
put on .the market a line of metal furniture and office 
equipment, including filing cabinets, card index cases, 
flat and roll top desks, library and standing tables, chif- 
foniers and counters, made of steel. Among the advan- 
tages set forth in an illustrated catalogue devoted to this 
line, are the following: That steel furniture is many 
times stronger, more durable, more graceful and more 
economical than wooden furniture, or any other kind; 
that it economizes space, is light for its strength, unaf- 
fected by even the extremes of cold or heat, dryness or 
moisture; that it is fire proof, water proof, dust proof, 
rat, mice and vermin proof; that it does not warp or 
crack, and is a real protection to valuable documents. In 
regard to finish the manufacturers state by a special 
process of their own they have arrived at a very beauti- 
ful and artistic finish which it is their intention to adopt 
throughout the line, as it carries a high gloss, and yet is 
extremely durable and difficult to deface. 
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Vogt’s Universal Vise or Clamp. 


Smith & Hemenway Company, 296 Broadway, New 
York, have put on the market the Vogt Universal vise 
or clamp, for holding all sorts of wood or metal materials 
used by artisans and mechanics in the process of working, 





Fig. 1.—Vogt’s Universal Clamp. 


illustrations of which are here given. The clamp is made 
in 4, 5-16, 36, 7-16, %, 54, %, % and 1 inch diameters, the 
rod increasing in length in proportion with the diameter. 
In use a bole is bored slightly larger than the size of rod, 
the rod is inserted and a tap of the hammer clamps wood, 
metal or other material in any position required. An 
eight-page folder issued by the company illustrates the 





Fig. 2.—Holding Buck Saw for Filing. 


clamp used in holding a buck saw for filing, as in Fig. 2, 
while Fig. 3 represents the clamp holding scaffolding in 
weather boarding work. Other illustrations show bench 
planes in position for leveling, holding cabinet work, shoe 





lasts, harness, boards, circular saws for filing, and a 
variety of odd shaped articles quickly held in place for 
treatment. A tap of the hammer, properly given, as 
quickly releases the grip. A clamp of this character can 





Fig. 3.—Holding Scaffolding for Weather Boarding, éc. 


be readily carried about on jobs and used wherever a 
hole can be bored to admit the bolt portion, the natural 
spring of the rod furnishing the gripping principle. 
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The Heller Screw Case No. 1900, 


The dust proof screw case shown herewith is being 
put on the market by W. C. Heller & Co., Montclair, N. 
J. The case contains 74 steel drawers, including divi- 
sions to make over 150 compartments, each one of which 
is designed to hold from 3 to 5 gross of loose screws. 











The Heller Screw Case No. 1900. 


The case may also be used for taps, dies, machine screws, 
&e. Each drawer is fitted with a bronze card clip and 
pull. The case has a steel back, and it is stated that the 
contents will be kept in the same condition as if the 
goods were in the original packages. The case is well 
made in white wood, stained any color, also in solid oak, 
golden oak finish. It is 40 inches high, 26% inches wide, 
11 inches deep, and weighs 100 pounds. 


oo 





The Marlin 16-Gauge Repeating Shotgun. 


The accompanying illustration represents grade A of 
a 16-gauge repeating shotgun, put on the market by the 
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The Marlin 16-Gauge Repeating Shotgun. 


Marlin Firearms Company, New Haven, Conn. The gun 
has a special rolled steel barrel with a tensile strength, 
it is explained, of about 66,000 pounds to the square inch. 
The frames are blued, and the butt plates are rubber. 
The buttstocks are 13% inches long, with 15 inches drop 
at the comb and 2% inches drop at the heel. Special hand 
made stocks of any dimensions will be made to order at a 
small extra charge. The full choked barrels are guar- 
anteed to target better than 240 pellets in a 30-inch cir- 
cle at 35 yards, using 1 ounce No. 7% chilled shot. These 
barrels, it is remarked, are specially bored for smokeless 
or black powders, and are proved with excessive loads. 
Modified and cylinder bored barrels are furnished at the 
same price. The magazine holds five cartridges, and 
with one in the chamber gives six shots. The barrel is 
26 or 28 inches, the gun weighing about 6% pounds, made 
to take down. The makers state that this is the smallest 
and lightest weight repeating shotgun ever manufactured. 


, It is not, it is pointed out, a 16 barrel on a 12 action, but 


a new, well balanced, properly proportioned gun that with 
modern smokeless powder enables a shooter to use a pow- 
erful load in a small shell and reduce materially the 
weight of shells and gun to be carried. It is pointed out 
that the small, light gun handles fast, and results in 
close holding and increased accuracy. The gun is also 
made in B and C grades. 
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The Burdick Cash Register Bank. 


The Burdick & De Blois Mfg. Company, Hartford, 
Conn., are putting on the market the cash register bank 
herewith illustrated. This has been designed as a strong, 
serviceable receptacle for home savings, in combination 
with an automatic register of the amounts deposited in it 
from time to time. One-cent pieces, nickels or dimes are 





Fig. 1.—The Burdick Cash Register Bank. 


dropped into the same slot. After each coin is inserted a 
small crank is turned, which causes the coin to be de- 
posited in the receptacle, and at the same time automat- 
ically adds its value to the amount previously contained 
in the bank, the total being shown on the register in 
large, clear figures. It is impossible, it is explained, to 
shake out or otherwise remove any part of the contents 
of the bank while it remains locked. The lock is an au- 
tomatic device working wholly from the inside. The 
first coin which is put in the bank operates the lock, af- 
ter which it is impossible to open the bank, it is re- 
marked, until a certain amount has been deposited. The 





Fig. 2.—Interior View of Register Bank. 


mechanism can be set to unlock after each dollar has 
been deposited, or only after the deposits amount to $5 
or $10. After registering $10 the figures return to 
zero, when everything is in readiness to begin over 
again. The bank is referred to as not being a toy, but a 
positively working mechanical device of practical value 
and use. It is made entirely of steel, finished in oxi- 
dized copper, and, it is pointed out, constructed in a most 
thorough manner. The bank can be profitably used in 
every home, it is shown, being especially desirable for 
children, encouraging them to form habits of thrift and 
economy, and affords practical object lessons in addition 
and computation of values. The device is designed to re- 
tail at $2.50 each. 
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Inserted Lands Pipe Tap. 


Wells Bros. Company, Greenfield, Mass., New York of- 
fice in charge of A. Z. Boyd, 56 Reade street, have put on 
the market a new form of pipe tap, pattern of 1903, as 
here shown. This tap is made for tapping pipe 2% inches 
in diameter and larger, to 10 inches, inclusive, increasing 
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Pipe Taps with Inserted Lands. 


by 14 inches to 5 inch and thereafter by 1 inch. Instead 
of making it of solid stock, it is made with inserted 
lands, as seen in the illustration. This gives better re- 
sults, it is said, at less cost, because the finest steel is 
used for the cutting sections. Other features are that 
new parts can be economically inserted, they can be better 
and more easily ground and better tempered than when in 
a large single piece. These taps are carried in stock, both 
in Briggs’ standard and Whitworth forms of thread. 





Self Opening Screw Cutting Die Head. 


Wells Bros. Company, Greenfield, Mass., New York 
office with A. Z. Boyd, 56 Reade street, are making the 
self opening screw cutting die head, as here illustrated. 
It is intended for use on the turret of band and auto- 





Self Opening Screw Cutting Die Head. 


matie screw machines. It is furnished for cutting either 
right or left hand threads of the various forms, including 
also a great variety of forms of special threads. It is 
fitted with a micrometer adjustment, cuts close up to the 
shoulder if required and so specified for in ordering, and 
the self opening device can be set at any point desired. 
The sizes are 4, %, %, 1, 14 and 1% inches, the diam- 
eters of head being respectively 2%, 3, 4, 5, 8 and 9 inches. 
In ordering care must be taken to indicate whether dies 
are wanted with U. S. S., sharp V or Whitworth form of 
thread. 


ee 
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The E-Z Mixer. 


The accompanying cut represents a mixer having an 
egg shaped glass vessel, obviating seams and corners, in 
which the mixture can escape the whirling dasher and 
preventing leakage. It is pointed out that the device 
is simple in construction, having only two parts, and that 
it is easy to operate and to clean; also that it is provided 
with a powerful crank wheel. The mixer is designed for 





The E-Z Mizer. 


beating eggs, whipping cream, custards, churning butter 
and to be used for any kind of batter, mayonaise, special 
sauces and salad dressings, egg nog, &c. The mixer is 
made in a 3-pint size only, but the manufacturers state 
that the demand for a 1-gallon size for the use of clubs, 
hotels, &c., has been so general that they will supply a 
1-gallon size for the fall trade. The mixer is offered by 
the National Mfg. & Supply Company, 301 Smithfield 
street, Pittsburgh, Pa. Geo. Borgfeldt & Co., selling 
agents, West Third, Fourth and Wooster streets, New 


York. 
OE 


Excelsior Tweezers and Magnifying Glass. 


The Coe Mfg. Company, 50 Warren street, New York, 
are putting on the market the Excelsior tweezers and 
magnifying glass, as here shown. It is designed for ex- 
tracting hairs, splinters, &¢c., and is especially recom- 
mended by the manufacturers for mechanics, printers, 
jewelers, botanists, physicians, entomologists and others 
whose occupations require a pair of tweezers and mag- 





Fig. 1.—Eecelsior Tweezers and Magnifying Glass. 


nifying lens in one instrument, capable of being instantly 
adjusted to any required focus. It will be seen that as 
the instrument is practically one piece the remaining 
hand of a user is left free for any service demanded of 
it, instead of using one hand for magnifier and the other 
for operating the tweezers. The diameter of the lens 
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is 5 inch inside the rim, the extreme length over al! 
when closed for convenient carriage in the small leather 
knife case furnished being 3% inches. The metallic por- 
tion is nickeled brass and the lens can be turned in its 





Fig. 2.—Instrument in Operation. 
socket in any direction. It is designed to retail at a good 
profit at 25 cents each, including case. 
a a 


Bommer Checking Spring Hinge. 


Bommer Bros., 257-271 Classon avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y., manufacturers of a comprehensive line of single and 
double acting spring hinges, have just added the Bommer 
checking hinge, single acting, for lavatory doors, here 
shown. This set is designed to hold the door to water 





Fig. 1.—Upper Single Acting Lavatory Spring Hinge. 


closet partly open, say 10 or 12 inches, while the closet is 
unoccupied, the occupant drawing it to and securing the 
door on inner side when entering. Fig. 1 illustrates the 
upper hinge of ordinary pattern. Figs. 2 and 3 indicate 
front and rear views of the same hinge which is applied 
at the bottom. The pin seen in Fig. 3 works against a 
spring of proper tension. If desired a hinge similar to 
Fig. 1, but with one broad flange at right about twice 





fig. 2.—Front View of Checking Fig. 3.—Rear View of Same 
Hinge. Hinge. 


the width of the left flange can be supplied. The upper 
hinges have flanges 4 inches top to bottom, the lower or 
checking hinge being about half the hight. The set cap 
be used on wood, slate, marble, &c. These hinges are 
made regularly in polished or nickeled brass and polished 
bronze. 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


REVISED JULY 14, 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General Goods 


ise stated, 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary type 
(Roman) relate to goods of particular manufacturers, 
responsible for their correctness. 
the prices to the small trade, 
y the fair retail trade, 


Range of Prices. 





those which are made by 
er, are printed in /talics, and the prices named, unless other- | 
represent those current ‘in the market 
fair retail Hardware trade, 


lower prices being obtainable 
from manufacturers or 
A range of prices is indicated by means 


more than one manufac- | 


as obtain- 


whether from manu- 


who are 


They usually represent 


jobbers. 





of the symbol @. Thus 33'/, @ 33'/, & 10% signifies that the | 
A Axiles— Tron or Steel | 
brasives— Concord, Loose Collar.... 44@5c) 3 
damite in Carioacs : Concord, Solid Collar....44@ 4%: > 
Crystal.........cccces -. B® ton $90@I™M | No.1 Common...... ‘Sam ‘cis 
Grain ....... g teceeeee # ton $101 | Woot. Com. New Style..34@% cle 
See also Amery. No. 2 Solid Collar . “Maa Lee § 2 
Adjusters, Blind—- Nos. 11 to 1h 60810 £10'a. 704 1% 
Domestic, # doz. $3.00..........6...3346% | Nos. 1500 18...66 2... eeee “| 
MIN onc5452)t0s-achscacesenatiian cad 10% | Nos. 19 to 22.......4. 4... 70k10L5% } 









Zimmerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window erent 
Ives’ Patent. " oo. -25K5% 
Tapliu’s Perfection... +. LORSS 
Ammunition—see ‘Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shells, &c. 
Anvils—American— 


Armand Hammer, anes #DS8'e@834e 
Buel Paceuc Trencon,. .H Dv qQuaye 


Eagle Anvils.........6..00. 87 74@ 7Me 

Hay-Budden, W rought. ctcones Va94e 

Horseshoe brand, Wrought....... V@9'4¢ 
Impo rted— 


Peter Wright & sous. BD 10%¢ 


Anvil, Vise and Drill— 
Miliers Falls Co., $18.00 ..........15&10% 


Apple Parers—see Parers, 
Appie, 


Aprons, * ‘Stiitesantbinnt 
Hull Bros, Co.: 

Lots of 1 GuZ......ceeesseee 

Smatier Lots............... 

Lots of 3 doZ.......-.05.. nigness 

Augers and Bits— 


Com, Double Spur........ 10k 10@75% 
Boreng Machine Augers. ...6644@70% 
Car Bits, 12-in. twist. .......G0@é60ck 10% 
Jennings’ Pattern ... 50@10H5@0% 


25% 
20% 
- 30% 





Ford’s Auger and Car — heweeat 40% 
Forstner Pat. Auger Bits....,,....... -25% 
c. E. Jennings & Co.: 

No. lv ext. lip. i ionnings’ list 25&10% 

No. 30. K. Jennings’ Lees, . 274i ee 
Russell Jennings’............. 25R1VRY'6% 
L’Hommedieu Car Bits.... . haned 1519s 
Ma yhew’'s Countersink Bits.... 45 
Millers’ Falls......... edonececene HORIOKT: 4% 
Pugn’s Black.............0. ISO cccecosse 20% 
Pugh’s :ennings’ Pattern........,....35% 
Snell’ s Auger Bits.......... sbeecuctesce 60% 
Snell’s Bell Hangers’ Bits......... 50k 10% 
eet Bits, 12-in. twist........... 60% 


Wri ae Jennings Bits (R. coney 
50% 


Bit ‘Stock Drilis— 
See Drills, Twist. 


Expansive Bits— 
Clark’s small, $15; large. $26 ..... 50&10% 
Lavigne’s Clark’s Pattern, No. 1, # 
doz., 826; No. 2, $18......... 50&10% 
C. E. Jennings ‘& Co. , Steer’s Pat..25&10% 
GG avings ddthetideudeisaciscce Covccecccecee 


Gimlet Bits— 
Common Double Cut..gro, $2.50@8.00 
German Pattern......gro. $4.00@4.25 


Holiow Augers— 
Bonney pene sper oe oul. 00@11.50 
Amos.. es 2 ‘ 
New Patent. . 
Universal 





Seal" “ 
C.E. Seana & Co: 
7 *Hommedieu’s ..... ananamiene 15&1 

. 335ge1 


Awl Hafts, See Hate, Awl. 
ee. 


oo Ss 
Ke ER 


‘an sssceseeeees ITO. $2.75@3.00 
Unhandled, Shoutdered. east 
Onhandled, Patent.....gro. 66@70e 

wa andl d, Patent. 

nhandle ent....gro. 31@3. 
Unhandle dled, Shouldered. gro.65 706 


eae ts : 
‘andle Ommon..gro. $3.50@'.00 
Hand'ed, Socket..gro, $11. etn 


DU sctcert cr udeeees ivvectcoedeelin 
Awl and see 
ete, Awl and Feo} Set 
Axes— 
First ality, fact b ds. L 
rivet Quality. jodsore’ Drone 9o 
Yecond Quality.....ce....s. so in 
AxleCrease—see Grease, Aric 


Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, not turned,, 


4 


1d. As DA 4C | 


Common and Concord, turned. 
lb. 5@ Yi 4c 


Half Patent......... cose lb, I@IVGC | 
Baiances— Sash— 
Caldwell new liat...... ceescccccceeees DIF 
PINE dndchdddeh sB4 gntceeccctdces 60% 
Spring— 
Spring Balances........... 60 Db60K5% 
Chatillon’s: 
Light Spa. Balances. - 40&10% 
StraightBalances, ...........-.-+ «. 40 
Circular Balances ...... ee 
aa chan eendtedss coduticdecnss 20 
OU ci nadiasccuss wm -.-.50 
Barb Wire—See Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow— 
Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 1b., per 1b.. 
1S ie 


_Towel— 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate. 
No, 20 ideal, Brass Finish. 


Baskets— 
Hoffman's Brick Baskets. .., 


Beams, Scale— 


.® gro, $8.59 
-¥ gro $8.50 


.-€ach $3.25 


Scale Beams, List Jan. 12, '82.,0@10% 
IIIS Bs cneviccnscnvedenttsncel 30% 
Chattillon’s NO, 2.........ccsessesseeeee 40% 
Beaters— Egs— 
Lightning Chain, # doz , $1.15; ® gro... 
$12.00 
National Mfg. Co.: # gro 
No. 1 Dover, Family size ..........87.0 
No, 3 Dover, Hotel size....,........ 14.00 
Taplin Mfg. Co.: # gro. 
No. 60 Improved oy ee $6.50 
No. 75 Improved OIE nnn cccae ee 
No, 75-2 Imp’d Dover, Tin’d...... $9.00 





No. 100 improved D :ver..... 
No. 102 Improved Dover. Tin’d...89 50 
No, 15° Improved Dover, Hotel. $15 00 
No, 152 Imp’d Dover, Hotel, T'd.3. 7.00 
No. 200 Imp‘’d Dover Tumbier...... *9.00 
a 202,[mp"d Dover Tumbler. Tin’d$10.00 
Te imp’d Dover Mammoth, # 
° 827.00 
westae RE MO ccesssces ra ‘gro. $6.00 


Beliows— 


Blacksmith, Standard List.70@70&10% | 


Blacksmiths’— 





1903 


price of the goods in question ranges from 33'/, per cent. 
count to 53'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 
Names of Manufacturers.—lFor the names and addresses 


dis- 


of manufacturers see the advertising columns and also THE 
Iron AGE DrrRectTory, issued June, 1903, which gives a 
classified list of the products of our advertisers and thus 


serves as a DIRECTORY of the Iron, Hardware and Machinery 


| trades. 


Standard Lists.—A new edition of “ Standard Hardware 
Lists’ has been issued and contains the list prices of many 
leading goods. 

Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested to 
suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail Hard- 
ware Merchants. 








Franklin Moore Co.: 
Norway Phila , list Oct. 16, ’84. 


| Belting— Rubber— 
| Eagle Phiia., list Oct. rt *S4.. 


Agricultural ( Low Grade). .76Q@25é5% 





| Common Standird........ 70@, 704 10% Eclipse. list Dee, 28,’ 9........... 

| Standard,.... 65@70% | Russell, Burdsall & W ok Bolt & Nut t Co. 

NOR SS ‘ods 60e 10% Empire, list Dee. 28, *99.. coceceee oda 
| fekck coe et 28S eA ereme ae Nurway Phila , list Oct. ’S4......... 0% 
| High Grade..... + 02d ILS@IIE10% | Cnson Nut Co.: 


Boston Belting Co. T : T9164 
ire Bolts... Sieleckebsaueneee 7 246% 
Seamless Stite hed 1™perial...... 45&57 . 





MOWING sedicanicdduscuccac/oanas cctv Borers, Tap— 
I iidacdda sen, adguvnianaesens H0&5 I 7 e 
sorers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Leather— Inch...... 14° lis mm 38 
Ertra Heavy, Short Lap. ...60Q@60B5¢ Per doz... $4.30 500 5.4 a 
Regular Short Lap 60@10@60d@ lud:10% Ine! h hie Soe ree te A. 1 3 
ray a seReegese ene covers L0@Q70P5% yer Des:.., e - 


No. 
.25% 


Enterprise Mfg. o.. No. 1, $1.25; 


-0 lI 10% No. 3, $2.50 each... 


. 608 10% 


2, 81.65; 
Cc vat Leather Lacing.. 


Leather Lacing Sides, | per sq. ft..18¢ Boxes, Mitre— 
| > E. Jennings & Co............ .25&10% 
| — > 
Bench Stops—SeeStops, Beneh | Fangion ee KOO 158 10% 
oo ne . 40% 
| Benders and Upsetters, 
Tire— Braces— 
Notrt.— Most Braces are sold at net 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......... We | prices, 
— River Tire Benders and Upset- Common Ball, American..$1.15@ 1.25 
ers 20% 
SS a ite FT iantam tues Winn iT Barber’s...............50& 10&10@60& 194 
Mie a age ia! a Si Noe 8 bo Up. Fray’s Genuine Spofford s. 60% 


,70 to 120, 8L to 123, 207 to 
HOS 


3, $10.50; No. 4, $16..5: No. 5, $20.50, Fray’s N¢ 


Bicycle Goods— 


John 8S. Leng’s Son’s 1902 list : 


14 

E. Jennings & Co...............50&5 
Mayhew’s Ratchet 
Mayhew's Quick Action Hay Patent. .50% 





ee ere. Millers Falls Drill Braces...........25&10¢ 
sd ed hi a i ae 5 P.,8.& W. Co. Peck’s Patent60&10@b65% 
Spokes 
| Thves Brackets— 
ite— Wrouorht Steel......... «+++ SO@S80R5% 
Bits Bradley’s Wire Shelf: 
Auger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drills, &c.— We GR ccacdcsecvess .. 80&108104 
See Augers and Bits, Br oken GRBOB. 000 ccccccecese . 80105 
oriae’ 8s Pressed Steel.............. 808 
Blocks— Tackle— Gritfin’s Folding Brackets.......... 70& 10% 
Common Wooden......7 108 10@ 75 B5% Bright Wire Goods—See 
Hollow Steel Blocks, with Ford’s Pat- : 


Wire and Wire Goods, 


I. davdcnnsednanndns . 50& 10% 
’ | Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 
| Junior é<peacnael see hee ‘ 30% Broilers— 
| Stowell’s Novelty, Ma ron......50&10% 1 wnathe 
See also Machines, Hoisting. Wire Goods Co........... ences A OO7T5R104 
Beards Stove— Buckets, Well and Fire— 
z tal. & ’ See Pails 
Zine, Crystal, &c....-. IO&10@“A0ek 10% 
Bucks Saw— 
| ee ee eee ¥ gro. $336.00 
Carriage, Machine &c.—| gull Rings—See Rings, Bull. 
Common, list Feb. 1, °02.........ccee08 = ~— 
E CORWAb65&5E Butts Brass 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list May 24, °99.... Wrought list Sept., *% -30@30k 10% 






Cast Brass, Tiebout’s................... 50% 


e Cast Iron— 


Fast Joint, Broad......... é 
Fast Joint, Narrow...... 


SOMSOK St 
Bolt Ends.list Feb. 14, 0.8 IBS MECS A 10% 
Machine, list Oct,1,°99..... .65@é5a54 
Machine with C & T. Nuts 
| 60k? K@. t 


ODO 10% 
FO0@50b 108 
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NclilloolsealO oti HIG Tir Uleeleccle «inl! tar o 
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2a8 
y Re %: 
Extra 10@ 10&10% 


, . . NotTe.—Jobbers are in many cases un- | Loose Joint............. T0B5@70. £ 10% 
ey ete re = “. aan oa ‘ ae | derseiling the manufacturers, Loose Pin settee ba deuadia 70k5@ 70d 108 
Extra Length: ae Door and Shutter— ee 208 5@ 70d 10% 
Each.$4.00 4.55 5.10 5.60 6.40 7.50| # Parliament Butts....... 70L5@ 108 10% 
Moilders— |S Guat, Bron Barrel, Round Brass Wrought Steel— 
& - nob: a 
Inch...... 9 10 11 12 13 [| Ineh...... S$ 4 5 6 8 | Table and Back Flape... 
Doz......$7-50 9.00 10.00 12.00 13.00 | = Per doz...$0.26 .30 39 A? 65 | Narrow and Broad............755 
Hand— = | Cast Iron Spring Foot: Inside Blind..... + TI EAbos 
BMA. 6098 Ow pee veuss 6 8 10 | Loose Pin... 60+... eeee, 75108 | 
Dok... ++ +9475 5-70 6.60 7.60 8.50 | DE OE csnanses $1.00 1.25 1,75 | Loose Pin, Bali and Steepie Tip + 
Cast Iron Chain, Flat, Japanned;: 638% 
Belis— Cow— Ten oy wea’ 6 3 10 | Japanned, Baill Tip Butts.70d&1/4 
Ordinary goods....:....75@5@75e10%| Per doz. -++ $0.75 1.05 1,30 | Bronzed Wrt. Nar. and Inside 
High grade. ...+.....7IH10Q704e 105% | Cast Tron Shutter, Brass Knobe: Blind Butts..............55@10%) 
Jersey ..... Meiuathheasiraigtules ate 7F5K 10% TROR.. cccccceccce 6 10 
Texas Star..... Ss rheveoeendensdeudes pe, Os Per ee $0.57 te 1.00 ages. Bird— 
a Door— Wrt Barrel, Ja fa. 75e8 1007: 5d 10 108 C: 8 = 
NI Saga vade soacncen coobiteta dl 454 | Wrought “ Bronzed.0€5@50é 10% | Hendryx, Brass: 
Barton Gong. 5-7-5 sda sai haan so Wrought Flush, B. K..d5u@10@60k 10% sa08 Pan ma 1100 series.................5% 
1 a ( ; ‘ y MOBS 0 Oscetedsddscccccecccelll 
Laver wad Pui, ome: “sebionion Lh nee Shutter... .,0c€ 108 10@60e5% 200, 300, 600 and 900 series. ioat ‘ 
; see rouaht Square Neck......50@50&10% | pondrvx Rranze: 
IE cals: cungdkcensencuaie 4 cam & Hendryx Bronze: 
< cocccccede 
Wrought Sunk, Flush... ..50@50@10% | 700, 300 eee 40&10¢ 
a Hand— Ives’ Patent Door....... qugdsndéoceadae 60% | Hendryx Enameled..... aieteavan. 402103 
Hand Bells, Polished.. ..60&5Q@60a-10% st 
, nero ove and Plow— Cal —See 
White Metal............... 55@55d10% alipers—See Compasses, 
Nickel Plated ...........40.SI@5UBS% | POW 20+ cereeeenes 
SUD :sscpapishtnncnencn . ho@aod Tie el incussesveenininnsteas w@sveis | Calks, Toe and Heel— 
c— Ss Hand Bells. ... 844@38\4& 104 Tire . . PTONMY...006-- a - 4@4i4e 
tlver Chime....... > S344@ 384 4& 10% Pe onarp, | prong. --per lo, L'4@ 
Mi ll as CIDR oc ccccc tte ceqes 724@ 72i4¢10< | Perkins’ Blunt Tce...... = > ies 
scellaneous ; 
Perkins’ Sharp Toe d 
Norway Tron... a SOGS0B5 #4 
eS ee lb. 2@2\4c | Americar Screw Company’ Cannons— 
Steel Allo Chureh and seu Daas 60% Beale Palins i we be 9 3. =~: 80% ons 
ericanTube amp’g Co.Gongs.70<¢ Eagle Phila., |'st Oet. eee. 46% | Breech Loading, 32 cal 
Trip Gong Bells......... onde 55a 10-@60% Bay State, lic. Vec. 28, '99...00.00.7254% Bane 4: sais ein eee 
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Can Openers—see Openers, Can 
Cans, Milk— 


5 8 10gal, 
Illinois Pattern. $150 2.00 2.25 each, 
lowa Pattern... .... 2.35 2.50 each, 

20 30 40 qts. 
New York Patt’rn1.65 2.40 2.75 each. 





Baltimore Patt’ro .... 1.50 2.00 each. 
Cans, Oill— 
Buffalo Family ol Cans: 
3 gal. 
$48.00 60, 00 120.00 gro 
Caps—Percussion- 
Ele m ee cevesece esecceces eOCe 
G. D.. ccccccecees ccf M S4Q385e 
B, Zeccacccccoescccccseqs? M40 Ob5e 
G. Boececccsscc.cccce.-.. PW Dn 5025 %C 
Metaket. ...cccccccccesse POF M 62@63: 
Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $1.00 per M......5% 
B. L Caps (Sturtevant Shells) 
|) aa. 5% 
All other primers per M.$1.22°¢ D21.87 
Cartridges- 
Blank ( ‘artrudges : 
fe OS eae — 105% 
Oe Gh Br, Wek 2 cw nssee — 10k 
2? cal Rim, Be De icncesvuvenil Lih5% 
$3 cal Rim, $2.75 atid a 10&5% 
B. B. Caps, Con.. Ball Swag. ieee $190 
B. B. Caps, Round Ball......... $1.49 
Central Fire ican eae hee 
Trroct and Sporting Rife. eoonee Lic: 1% 
Primed s Shells and Bullets..... 15104 
Rim Fire Sporting.......++. peeneu sin 50% 
Rim Fire. Military ........ eee LS KE 


Cases, Show— 


Sun, No. 102, Silent Salesman, 6 ft., $25.00 
Casters— 

| 

PENGS vicpanndddeceeensenss 60 Qb60K5% 

Philadelphia... ..000...++..79@75E10% 
BGR. .nnccapegcapeeesoosoerecesss cous 7O0&10% 

Boss Anti-Friction. . ove + TWK10% 

Martin’s Patent (Phoenix) o opeeccscess 45% 


Standard Rall Bearing........ 
Tucker's Patent low list.. 


Cattie Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle. 


Chain, Coil— 
American Coil, Jobbers’ Shipments: 





3-146 4 5-16 % 7-16 9-16 
8.590 6.00 4.90 4.00 3.80 3.70 3.65 
% (O% 1to 14 inch, 


x 
3.69 8.55 3.50 3.40 per 1001. 
German COtl....e0.00000+0- OOLI0E108 
Halters and Ties— 
Halter Chains.....60@10@608108 10% 
German Halter Chains, list July 24, 
Weanain os evccce sss COL10L10@ 708 10% 
Cte Beads tapcaninss ee 60@ 608 10% 
Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
Traces, W ’estern Standard: 100 pair 
64—6-S, Straight, with ri ing. «$26.00 
64—6-2, Straight, with ring.. "326. 50 
6%— 8-2, Straight, with ring.. $30.00 
64%—10-2, Straight, with ring ..835.00 
Add 2¢ pair for Hooks. 
Twist Traces 2¢per pair higher than 
Straight Link. 
Trace, Wagon and Fancy Chains... 
LO@60e10% 
Miscellaneous— 
Jack Chain, list July 10,°93; 
sen chhhbmaes «+ A0EL 60k 108: 108 
saves paeiacascsonovedOtnra Den reden 
e EMe o.oo see vee TORIOG75R5E 
Gal, Pump Chain, ......++10.44G@434c 
Covert Mfg. Co. 
Breast........ seeeresesercssseneess LOK2% 





Stallion......... soa seinesescnnsseee 
Covert Sad. Works: 
aaa Te 00 08% 


Hold Back.. 
RR 
oe, Cc mmunity : 
Am, C “ll and Halters... 









Am. Cow Ties 
Eureka Coll and Halter... 5@ 
Niagara Colland Halters ....45@50&5% 
Niagara Cow — -- 456&85@508 1 0&5" 
Wire Dog Chains... -..-.....45@50&5% 
7 Goods Co.: 
RL. nn nunweensearsnpeddeces 7O&10% 
niversal Dbl-Jointed Chain........50% 
Gneie~t From Jobbers.) 
Carpenters’ Blue............ gro. 40c 
Carpenters’, Red — .....4--4s gro. 35° 
Carpenters’, White..........gr0. 30c 


See also ‘Crayons. 
Checks, Door— 


Rardsley’s........0+-+s-+000 oes eeeeeeAOR108 
Columbia. .........+++. eocccccccsees 50&10%8 
Eclipse....... po ceseccesepecceses eevee eee808 


Chests, Tool— 
American Too] Chest Co.: 
Boys’ Chests, with Toois.. 
Youths’ Chests, with Tools...... ove 
Gentiemens’ Chests, with Tools... .: 30% 
Farmers’, Carpenters’, etc., Chests, 
TN ks ete i Ws 
a's and F ip) Fitters’ Chesta, 
MDCT. ... capers mepneedéee thee 
C.E. Jennings & Co.: . Machinists’ Toot 
CH BtS. .. ccccccccccccccccssccceedd GR1LOS 
Chiseis— 
Socket Framingand Firmer 





Standard Tish 09.0000. 000 20@7UL108 
CME. cussnscccatioceSsenens sebkal 394 
Gene TEE écanseneeege sks conngsevet 30¢ 
C. _ se mnings & Co. Socket rae 
Tiataeiabbenbeetheehi sieereti 10% 
Cc. e Jennings & Go. “Boe ket Framing 
eso ebaannesonnhd oblieGde asin 
— iS ila atin all poens 00sen essences res 704 
L &LJ. Wi asus: - 80@30&54 
ang 
Tanged Firmers....... ORS @bO&10% 
Back Bros....... coccescesccocess cocccce OS 


Charles Buck... 








THE IRON AGE. 
Cc. E. Jennings & Co. Nos. 191, 181..... Anateen | Cc ordage C Co.: 
1686&1 %| Old Glory, Nos.7 to 12.........@ m4 ¢ 
L. & I. J. Whito, Tanged........... 25 Anniston, Nos.7to12 ....... BRIO ¢ 
Cold— Old Colouy, Nos. 7 to 12.......2% @ 18l¢¢ 
Anni-ton Drab, Nos, to isu em 24 

Cold Chisels, good qualiiy.lb. 13@15ce Pearl Braided, cotton. sovonee .ODIS @ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality..lb, 11@12c Massachusetts, White padaducsan ¥ » wade 

y Yhi “di ’ 9 i chusetts. Drab........... BD 26 
Cold Chisele, ordinarr..... lb. 9 @l0e Sddpstone Bralded Cotten” eb 106 
Chucks— | Harmony Cable Laid Italian.....® ® 18¢ 


bet 4 


Beach Pat., each $8.00.. ..... 
Pratt's Positive Drive 
Empire. peanendds sendcknnegee<aten 4 
Blacksmiths’. ab G0sb0sceccoacceccenes y 

Skinner P atent Chucks : 













Combination Lathe Chucks.........40% 
Drill Chucks, Patent and Standard. ..30% 
Drill Chucks, New Moidel.......... [25% | 
Independent Lathe Chucks.........40% 
Isnproved Planer Chucks............25% 
Universal Lathe Chucks..... cocccccs@un 
Face Plate Jaws,........... «+. ¢ ccocee 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck.......... oscoule 
Union Mfg. Co.: od 
Combination.......++++ 40% 
Caar Drill ... 30% 
pepees con ‘ aoe 
rdepenaent. ‘ 
Union Drill 30% 


Taivereal.. 
Face Fiate J 
Wescott Patent Chu: 





Ste CRAGES. «0.00 c0cpesasecescecscOOn 
Little Giant Auxiliary Drill.. ......40% 
Little Giast ouble Grip Drill...... 40% 
Little Giant Drill, Improvel........ 40% 
One a Drill... .........ceeceeeecerereee 40 
Scroll Combination Lathe...........40 
Ciamps— 
Adjustable, Hammers’,....... .20@20&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s.........-.++.++ 50&10% 
Carriage Makers’, P., S. & W. Co......50% 
Carri Makers’ Sargent’s...... onaee 
Besty, Parallel... ........--+-++++ 33 104 


Linemans, Utica Dr »p Forge&ToolCo404 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filere’. 


Cleaners, Drain— 


Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable..........55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stailonary........-- 40% 
Sidewalk— 


Star Socket, All Steel.....8@ doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank, All Steel. ...#@ doz. $3.24 net 
W. & 0. Snank, All awel, Tir. @ dz, 


$3.05; 8 in., $3.10; 814 iu., $3.25. 


Cleavers, Butchers’— 
Foster Pros.. 20 BNG 


New Haven Kdge Tool Co. 

Fayette RK. Plumb... . 
ee WE wes owe 

L. &1, J. White... 
Clippers— 

Chicago exible Shaft Company 






93 Cuic ago MROTSE. 2.000.005. ++-B3-79 | 


1902 Chicago Horse. 
Lightnin elt ne aS j 
Chicago Belt.......cc.csesccice 
Stewart’s Patent Sheep 


Clips Axle— 
Eagle and Superior ‘4 and 5-16 
SEDs cos ncusesccesecs-a0e 20 70810% 
Norway, 4 and 5-16 incn,.? 70@ 70k 10% 


Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, &c. 

Cocks, Brass-- 

Hardware list: 
Compression and Plain Bibbs..... 
65 10@Q,70% 

G Kerosene, Racking, €c.. 

Ds Sivadictenesess 65RE@ 10R5E 


Coftee Mills—See Mills. Coffee. 


Collars Dog— 
Brass, Walter B. Stevens & Son's list.40% 
Embosse4, Gilt, Walter B. Stevens & 
OF eteeeabangts canine 30&10% 
Leatuer, Walter B. Stevens & Son slist40% 


Combs Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works..........60&10% 


Compasses Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods.... sone n 0+ T5@7: 55S 
Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool Co.: 

Sr 65% 





Calipers, Call’s Patent nEEED.. » ee 
Calipers, Double...... 
Calipers, Inside or Outside.. ee Ope 
SN, OO ME. oc cccce conseccdeccups 60% 
oo ee 50% 
J.Stevens A. & T.Co....... <n --25&10% 
Compressors Corn Shock— 
Bo BD. BROT B GOB vc once siccccssas $2.50 
Conductor Pine, Galva.— 
C. L. to Dealers: 
Territory. Nested. Not nested, 
Eastern.... T1262 70k / 4% 
Central..... TOB7TVOS 7 
Southern... 6510% 655% 
S.Western.. 65&7%% 65B2VG% 


Terms, 2% for cash, With delivery on 
Suu crater, 


See also Eave Troughs. 


Coolers, Water— 
Gal, each. 2% 8 
Labrador $1. ” $1. 50 ams $0 $2. 10 2.70 


8 
tose, ea. 81; 00, $2. io S. 40 , 8. ry 
Gav. ‘Lined Ea. $1.85 $2.00 $s. 2.2 s5g2.0) ga. 
Ga,v. Lined side gbentice 


Ga 
Each. $1.95 92.15 $2.40 933) e455. 4 
Coopers’ Toois— 
See Tools, Coopers’. 


Cord— Sash— 
Braided, Drab,......... ... 1b, 25e 
Braided. White, Com . lb. 18@20c 


Cable Laid Italian, ib. ise: B, 16e 
Common India......... “ib, 1 @i%e 
Cotton Sash Cord. Tw isted, .. 14@18e 
Patent Russia .......... ib. 1 a @13c 
Cable Laid Russia....... Ib. 1°%4@Ihe 
India Hemp, Braided......db 15a@16c 
India Hemp, Twisted... .. lb. 11@13¢ 


Patent India, Twisted.... .1b.11@ 13¢ 


: | Cable I waid Italian...... 


Ossawan Mills : 
| Crown, Solid Braided White...# m 22¢ 
Braided, Giant, White.......... # BD 2¢ 
ee 
asaeu Ss 


Cable Laid Kussian....... 
Cable Laid India....... 
Braided India... 

Phoenix, White,..... 

Samson, Nos. 71012: 
Braided, Drab Cotton . 
Braid ided; Italian Hemp 
Braided, DE = on cence " > ave 
hraided, White Cotton, Spot.# B 28\6¢ 
No, 6 cords, 1¢ extra. 

Silver Lake : 









A quality, ‘Drab, 40¢.. -- 15% 
f quality, W hite Bf 5¢... -- 158 
B quality, Drab, b5e . 154 
ro , White, 306: . 15% 
MASE iv cuubausschsaniccs Mane 

GRO, BEEP. ccccce+cccescvcecsess occ BOS 


Wire, Picture— 
TAG O68.."00....c06cee S5B1OG FER 1085% 


Crackers, Nut— 


Little Giant,..- ..... soccaeeee® Br. $24.00 
Cradies— 

GPE, .060000bbederccconeseceseccoehllt 
Crayons— 


White Round Crayons, gross. 5@5%c 
Cases, 100 gro. $4.00, at factory, 
D. M, Stewar« Mfg. co. 
Metal Workers’ Crayons.gr, $2.50 x 
R 


Soapstone Pencils, round, flat 3 
or square...... --@7r.$1.50 ( 2 
Rolling MillC rayons.... Br. 82.50 | g 
Railroad cupens (compo- 3 
sition) gr. $2.00) Oo 


See also Chalk, 


Crooks, Shepherds’— 


Fort Madison, Heavy ........¥% doz. $7.00 
Fort Madison, Light..........# doz. $6.50 


Crow Bars—scee Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
Victor Garden . 


Cutlery, Table— 
International Silver Company: 

No. 12 Medium K nives, 1847..8@ doz. $3.50 

Star, Eagle, Rogers & "Hamilton and 

SS ee ... @ doz. $3.00 

Wm, Rogers & Son..... .# doz, $250 
Simeon L. & Geo. H. Rogers C ore: 

12 dwt. Medium Knives, .... #02. $3.00 


50g 
eeeeercccerecoeereeessenrt 50% 





so, 77 Medium Knives...... # doz, $2.50 
Cutters— ee 
H. H. Mayhew Co.. ce sovccescese MOS 
Ked Devil one coadehneenabeces anereeshen ay 
Smith & Hemenway Co... shonss eoseeene 
Wood Wald. ..c.cccscccoses cceccccersecce 40% 


Meat and Food— 


Hale‘s.,.Nos.. 111 112 113 
Perdoz.. $8.10 9.90 13.50 
American........ se-gecoepocee gy 

NOB. .cce cece 
wach..... .- $5 $7 $10 $25 $59 $60 
see «12 RO@25R746% 
Os casi a 10 13 22 32 


Each ...... 2 $3 $2.75 one $6 
—* aoe... eancealealil 30& 10@40% 


2 3° 4 
Fog 00 17.00 19.00 $30.00 
Home No. 1, ® } ~—mmaed ee -50& 10% 
Little Giant, ® Goz........... ..33}4&5@40% 
Nos. 305 310" 812° 320 ~s 
00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 ms 
N. E Food Choppers,..........sesse+9. 
NE s soadneken - "40g 408A % 
No 1...,$2.00 each’ “No.2. 82.50 each 
New Triumph No, 605, ® dos. ey ee ibs 
Wgogram a, ¥ on . coerce , selogiog 
gif 00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers .» +-25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 


Henry Disston & Sons: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, &C ..........++.... 40% 
Kraut Cutters 24 x 7, 26x 8. "80x 9.55% 
Kraut Cutters 46 x 12,40 x 12......40% 
Sterling, $6.00 each T S8ugs 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 





Kraut Cutters . — 
Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife, ® gr. ...815@$20 
Slaw Cutters, 2 — ey ee °822@336 
To bac 
All Tron, Cheap.. ae: + $.56G £0 -50 
Enterprise.... ..... 
National, ® doz. Wo. 1, $21; “No.2, $18.. a0e 
Sargent’s, ® doz..NO. 2... .ceeccee sees 60% 
Sargent'sNo l2and 21 esecccees OUMI0% 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, 


® doz. $16.00. sesee0ee50&10% 
ME Qiskins <seeeennb Stee 40% 


Diggers, Post Hole, a&c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger...per doz,, $9.00 
Iwan’slmproved Post Hole Auger. 40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 
pe Rrra ones 
Iwan’s Perfection Post Hole Di er = 


eu 
Iwan’s Split Handle — Hole Dieoers, 
# doz $7.50 


Kohler s Universal......... ‘” doz, $15.00 
Kohler’s Little Giant.......¥ d oz. $12.60 
Kohler’s Hercules..... ooee. 0 doz, 16 00 
Kohler’s Invincible.........¥# doz. $9 #0 
Koh'er’s Rival....0...e00....48 A, .5) 
Kohler’s Pioneer........-- -¥ doz. $7.50 
Never-Break Post Hole Diggers, doz. 
PN rhvae e's Sbdndubhdédeses bebehsseee 60% 
Samson, # dos. $34.00. ...... 00.2.0) ass 
Dividers—See Computsses. 
Doors, $creen— 
Phillips’, style’B, 7% in.. 





seeeee® doz, $10.50 
Phillips" ‘style O77, % in . $3. 
Phillips’, stvie x-y, yein 
Vorter’s Plain, No.6.... .¥ 

Porter's Ornamental, No. 70. ® doz. $11.50 
ad 2 , ee te eae $9.00 
Re rere 





July 16, 190 


"Drawers. Money-_ 
Sun Money Drawers, No.5, ® doz. 89 
Fo, with Bell, $\v.00; No. 6,with Go 


$0 
Tacker® 8 Pat. Alarm Till No.1, ® do 
$15; No, 2, $15; No. 3, $12; I Not 4,3 


Drawing Knives— 
See Knives, Drawing. 


Drilis ard Drill Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ Drill..each 
$1.50Q@31! 
Blacksmiths’ si feeding. $3. 78 , 





Breast, Millers Falls.. 

Breast, P..S.& W . 408 
Goodell Automatic Driils. 40R5@408 | 
Johus_n’s Automads Drilis Nos, 2 an 


Dc dawns ogbenanioaptessic Te 16348 1 
Johnson's Drill Points.......... & 5&1 
Millers Fails Autom»stic Diitis. ...38%e) 


Ratchet, Curtis & Curt's 
Ratchet, Parker’s 
Sy eee 
Ratchet, weer 8s, PLS w 5 
Whitney’s Hand rill, No. . $10. 00: 
Adjustable, No. 10, $12.00: . 33! 


Twist Drills— 
Bid Stoel. o006s..08+ 698 10@ 604108: | 
Taper and Straight Shank ....... 
608 10@60k 10d 


Drivers Screw— 

Screw Driver Bits..per doz. ..d@’ 
Balser" sScrew Holder and Driver, ® Gos 
' Ay tw $6; 4-in., $7.50 6- in., $9... 
eer 





Buck 


SEOs ccececeecerscscce ace v200.00 
Edson EI a a 6 
F ray ’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No. 3, $12.00 50 
Gay's Double Action Rate her. 
Goodell’s ARES EREPRIDeetinE 
Hurwood chan vunienibons danas éenene 
Mayhew’s Black Handle. 
Mayhew’s Monarch....... 
Miilers Falls, N s,2Jandz 
Millers Falls, Nos, 11, 12, 41, 
Never Turn. 
New England Specialty Co. 
Sargent & Co. 

Nos, 1,50, 35 and 60.. 

Nos. 20 and 40)...... 0 
Smith & Hemenway Co .. 5% 
Stanley’s R. & L. Co.’s: 

No. > Varnished Handles M@ 04K 10K '4 









No. 86..... ecccencsccecece FU@TV&LOX10% 
Swan’ ~ 

BeBe 00 OB. cccncncucctsccesnconeeece 50% 

Os cs adieca en ine rachael 408103 

Nos. 25, 35 and 45...... ones 2OK1L0R1 04% 

Eave Trough, Galvanized 
Territory. L. C. L. 

astern ..c00 veces oe cocee fOP1654 

Central.......+-.... scccc edb Gl? 

SM ikcckein s+ sceassces TER 2 


| Le. 2, Sree ae i 
Terms, 2% for cash, 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows, 


Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments.........0++000.. 60% 
Perfect Elbows (5. 8. ton Jeeees pre 

Emery, Turkis 
AtoLe 54to150F lour 
KeQBeo.s.ee......10. 50 F¥e be 


to Kegs......... lh 54e 5%e Sec 
MOR ivvcecae.t ‘60 6c 
10-Ib cans.10 in case.64e 7e 6¢ 


10-lb.cans,less than10.10e 10¢ Re 
Note.—Jn lots1to 3 tonsa discount of 
10% is given. 
Extractors, Lemon Juice 
See Squeezers, Lemon. 
asteners, Blind— 
Zimmerman’s .,... ...-.-ceccec.+-50K10% 


ENE Mili bs -ancastineathe dniandcansenb ates xt 50% 
Cord and Weight— 
DOOD chwssccvacats Wensddiduadbaneewktiecs 4 
Faucets— 
COU TAOOE conc ccense socees 50@50E 1% 


Metallic Key, Leather Lind70@70¢- 4% 
Red Cedar ...ssseesseveees HOQHE I(t 
Petro.eum..... ° . 708 10@? 5% 
B. & L. B. Co.: 







Metal Key... + 608107 
West Lock y 
John Sommer’s Peeriess = Key.... 40% 


John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key.........° 50% 

John Sommer’s Victor Metal Key. 50n|' 104 

John Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. 

John Sommer’s plamond Lock 

j- Sommer’s I. X. 1. Cork Lined. . 
John Sommer's Keliabie Cork L in 


John Sommer’s Chi Cork I. pee.. 
John Sommer’s O. K. Cork Lined. . ) 
Joh So:nmer’s No Br nd, Ce tar..... 50% 


John Sommer’s Perfection Cedar... . 1% 
McKenna, Brass: 

Burglar Proof, N. P.......0..s.0000..2 
naereves, M and 7% SD. sa <cageseas. 2 


Self Measurin 
En Ti ae ponte. ereee 40810 
Lane’ pre dos. $36.00. ..... ...0-40K10 
National Measuring, ® dos. $36..404 


Felloe ». ates 


Pine ict revived Now. | 1899, 


Best Brands.........7085@7#10.« 
Standard Brands. 85 75108 | 
Second Quality ....75&10&10@s80" 


Imported— 
Stubs’ Tapers, Stubs’ list, July °.. 


DE ccccscccccccccc ccc eteosccese 


Fixtures, Crindstone— 
et Prices; 
Inch... 15 17 19 21 4 
Per Conht.0 2.75 3.00 3650 4 
ait, UF Win Os cnantd dace ecceceeSVRICG 10 
Bealing | Hardware Go vageses caiman’ | 
Sargent’s 
Stowell’s Giant Grindstone Han <e cer. 


oz, 2.0 

oe 3s Grindstone winters. Exira 
a. s\ stav nbn see wastbaneel 50&10 

stow ell’ 3 Grindstone Fixtures L lgh 


Fodder Squeezers— 


see Co: npressors, 
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‘ 


lov 
Vic 
Vic 
Vic 
Chi 
Chi 
Col 
Col 
Col 
Ha 
w. 
Act 
Acr 
Aci 
Dak 
Jac 
Kar 


e 
Plat 
F 


Dou 
F 
Red 


Wh 


F 
YVts 
Best 
G00 
Fai 


Mark 


Chapi 
Mar 
Sch 
Doo; 

Fuitor 

Stanle 


Sing 
From : 


From 


ola 

Glu 
Bottles 
Cans ( 


gal.) 
Interaa’ 


Cre 
Commo 
Dixon’s 
Dixon’s 


Grid 
Pike Mf, 


Grin 
Bicye le] 
Bicycle ¢ 
Pike Mf 

Improv 

rir 


Clevelan. 
Galv. St 
Copper 


Covert hf 
b+ Ro} 
Sisal Ro 
Covert’s § 
Web anc 
Jute anc 
Sisal Ro} 
Jute, Ma 
Sisal Roy 


Heller’s it 
Heller’s Fs 
M ato 1 


Peck, Stow 
Fayette k. 
Plumb, A 
Engineer 


Machinis 
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Forke—4 iug. 1. 18% 99, list. 


Hay, 2 tine..... 60% ) 
Hay 8 tine.. - 60k 7 4S | 
Hay, 4 tine. .. . OO58t 





Hay, Header and Baler 3 tine S 

600154 | ™* 

Hay, Header and Baler, 4 tine } = 

66% | > 

Grain or Barley....... ee 70% 3 
Manure, & CERES .cce ceees 608208 
Manure, 5 and 6 tine... .60@204% 
Spading..... 06060666 6eccen eee 


Iowa Dig-zy Potato.. 









° <s -16%48 
Champion, Hay....... eccccees .. 629% 
Champion, Manure................ 608 70% 
Columbia, Hay..... ecesssoccee 6654254 
Columbia, aoeere sudan’ eysoncves 70% 
Columbia, a .. 70% 10% 
Hawkeye W ood Barley “4 tine # dos 
$5.00; 6 tine, $6.00. 
y. & C. Potato Digger..... Sidbaesnanaes 65% 
ACMRO FEAY. cocccccccsccccessses HVK1LUKT 6 


Acme Manure, 4 CRAs...- -H0&20&10% 





Acme Manure, 6 tine,. . BO%& 1 OV 
SOIIGOD PHI a. cncccccoscesscaces 5& 15.85% 
Jackson Steel Barley ppeete seeds 65& 15&57 
ee rrr 6H2Re 
W.&C. Favorite Wood larley 4 tine, 


® doz., $5.00; 6 tine, $6.00 
Plated. “See Spoons. 


Fountains, Stock— 


Double re ..# doz. $26.00. ........50% 
Fra Saw- 
Red, Peake Land Varnished, , doz, 
a $1.16 «$1.56 
Fe ada tiiscn cabekes cies doz. 70@75€ 
freezers, ice » Cream— je 
S.ee 2 € 
oe. $1.45 135 1.95 2.40 3.90 4.25 
Good $125 1.40 1.60 2.00 2.70 3.70 
Fair.$1.00 1.10 130 1.75 2.29 2.9% 


Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 

Fry Pans—See Pans, Fry. 

Fuse—- Per 1000 Feet. 
aomp Fuse syepheisskatenmaliey 

Cotton Fuse, ..occccccecesscote z 
Single Taped "Fuse. oorcceseedeS5 
Double Taped Fuse........./4.20 
Triple Taped Fuse..........5.00j ™ 


Gates, Molassesand Oll- 
S!bbins’ Pattern,. ...... 80@S8O0a10% 
Gauges— 
Marking, Mortise, &c........4. 
50d 10@5ie 10 ig 


Chapin-Stephens Co. 
Marking, Mortise, Le 504 LOGE 104 10% 
Scholl's Patent.. 50k Lt eae 
Door Hangers. . are . KA@W&10$ 
Fuiton’s Butt Gauge. Fupacens ideecks B08 1 


4 
Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt & Babbet 












8. & W.Co... 


aie Single Cut— 
Nail, Metal, Assorted .gro. $1.0@1.60 
Spike, Metal, Assorted g gro. $2.80@3.25 
Nail, Wood Handled, Assorted, 
ro. $1.75@2.00 
Spike, Wood Handled” Assorte 
aro. $3 25@3.50 
Class, AmericanWindow 
Jobbers” List, Dec. 16, 1902. 
Single ond Double; 
From store, First Three Brackets. . 


90B5S 

From store, all yee above... .90815% 
Cla 

Chapin- asses, 8 Co. as 


Giue—Liquid, Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush... ..25@50% 
Cans (% pts., pts., qts., % gal., 


DOee} cocccceses ese 286 8% 
Interaationai Giue ‘Co. “(Martin’ 2. a 
10@50% 
Grease, Axie— 
Common Grade........g7r0o. $5.00@6.00 
Dixon’s Everlasting. ...1 D pails, ea. S5¢ 
Dixon’s Everlasting, in bxs.. # doz. 1 ® 


Ll. 20: 2 ® $2.00 
Griddles, Soapstone— 
Pike Mfg. CO..........++..33}4@3314& 10% 


Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............. $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each ..... “2. 50@3.00 
Pike Mfg. Co 

eres ed Family ieieiieen, } 

rine rdoz.. ...... $2.00 | 344% 

Pike ly Kuife and Tool 

Grinder, each.. .......... $5.00 
Velox Ball’ Beariog, nounted, An le 
Iron Frames _.... 1... ..... . each, 3.25 
Guards, Snow— 
Cleveland ve. Spring on $ 
Galv. Steel # 1 ceece 
Copper # 1000 


See arene 





are ifs. 02 and Ties— 


Coy 





ov varie vaddiery Werks eee 
Web and Leather Halters ae 
Jute and Manila oe Halters...... 
Sisal Rope Halte “e204 
Jute, Manila ‘and ¢ Cotton Rope Ties. .70¢ 
I SING Cav dnGeéiiees ous ce.c 6U& 10% 


Hammers: 

andled ‘Hammers— 

Heller’s Machinists’..40&10@40&10&10¢ 

Heller’s Farriers. -40%10@406 10&10¢ 

M stile Tack, Nos. 1,2, 3, 81.25, $1.50, 
NG, da tad occa snaen i0@s08 O&toe 


Fayette ft, Plumb: dis eee oe 
umb oh ees I &Tle¢ 
Engineers’ on“ B. aiiee eae — ~ 
SORT! senosita 5% 

Machinists’ Hammers} Senne TORT 4R5s 


a 





| 


| Agricultural Tool Handies— 


| Axe, Pick, @c.....ccccere.. 41 @50G5S 
- - SO@M60k5% 


THE 





Riveting and Tinners’ 


LO KVWGMAVK 1 ORIG 


Sargent’s C. S. New List........... 
Heavy Hammers and 
Sledges— 


8ib. and under, .Ib. 45e l. 


.410% 


S40 5 ID... ccecees 8D. 60 MI5et 

Og eae lb. 80c¢ 4 

Wilkinson's Smitis’......94c@ We lb, 
Handies— 


lloe, ake, &c.... 








Fork, Shovel, Spade, & 
Long Rs cxuaanuaeeie aes . 60% 
D Handles............0. ; 50% 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
DEIR . coccccccescccccsesccsse 40854 
SE diuintsce <otacuacntes 45458& 10% 
PEE Mintvavsveccccsctandscesed ‘sesccalll 


Mechanics’ Tool Handles— 


Auger, assorted,.....gro. $2.30Q3? 
Brad Awl, ae eee 090. $ 
Chisel Handle $s: 

Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. ass ‘d. 


$2.25@$2.35 ; large, $2.50@$2 


50 
1.25@$1.50 


Hic kor y Tanged Firmer, gro. eae 





$1.75@$2.20; large, $3 50@$3.7 
Apple Socket’ Firmer, gro ass’ d, 
$1.70@$1.85 ; large, $2 00@$2 


70. 


25 


) 


Hickory Socket Firmer, sea ass “d. 





$1.60 @ $1.75; large, $1.75 @ $2.00 
Hickor y Sc ac! ket F’ raming, gv0.ass "d,. 
$2.£0@S2.75 ; large, $2.45@$2.85 
File, assorted. eoeeee GTO. $1.C0@$1L.15 
Hammer, Hatchet, Axe, &c.......50% 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 70@7ic 
Not Varnished.. . ..........55@60e 
Plane Handles: 
Jack ,doz.2 5; Jack Bolted. .55@60c 
Fore, doz. 35@38c; Fore, Bolted 
270@75ec 
Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Carving Tool........ ‘ . 40a 4k 104 
GIONS. sasndarceneedes sée.ccuaes H@6HS& 10% 
We I AEs ck né ctesnene scenes Ha H5& 10 
Saw and Plane - 440% 108 
Screw_Driver 40 40& 10% 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet -—e 
Handles.... I5S&10% 


Nicholson Simplicity ‘File Handle, ® 


BPOscvcccccccecs ececes. ceseces + SU SI@S1D 
Haneers— 
Barn Door, New Pattern, Rownd 


Groove, Regular: 


TAR ccccccee, J 4 6 6 8 
1.20 1.50 1.90 £.30 


Single Doz.$0.85 
Barn Door, New England Pattern, 
Check Back, Regular: 


|” Se h 5 6 

Single Doz..... $1. ‘10 1.60 2 -15 2.70 
Alien Mfg. Co, 

De iveincneniichaceuieis per‘doz. $15.00 


Chicag»s Spring Butt Co.: 












eee esece 
Oscillating..........03 
EE ER enon nd meanness . 
Chisholm & Moore Mfg. C 
Baggage Car Door...... ooe D0 
Elevator...... -40% 
Rallroad..... 0000 00% 
Cronk & Carri 
oe Bev eSeccesscesseces BOG 
oller tant Si uaiaewsbed "60% 10% 
Lane Bro - 
Parlor, Tall fearing Rivetekucnas $4.15 
Parlor, Standard...............$3.35 
Parlor. New Model........ ......88.85 
Parlor New Champion......... $2.25 
Barn Door, —- 5UKICHLNLSS 
oe, 2 oe 50210&104% 





Special. “50&10& 1O25% 


Lawrence Bros.: 


Giant.. axes 


Sterlin: 
Swing, } 


vO. 05. 


ov vccce 50&10¢ | 

Union, No. Yo; $5.00: No. 45 $7.00; 
No. 46,39." 

McKinney Mie. Co.: 
No. 1. Special. $15.........+- 60&10% 
No. 2, Standard, $18. “ | 
Hinged Hangers, $16... 

Meyers’ Stayon Hangers. B&10e (net) q 





c. 8 Smith Mtg. Co.: 
Lundy Parlor OP cikencsx dunn 50& 10% 
Monarch Barn Door........... 60& 10% 
Never Jump Hinge........... 50& 10% 
Us coctdcens Netencuecetan 60& 10% 
Perfection...... enbennaineeiie + HRS 
|, rr — % 
Wagner's Adjustable.... ....70&10¢ 
Warehous- Anti-Friction..... .60% | 

Richards Mfg. Co.: 


Pioneer Wood Track No. 8 ......82.25 | 
Imp’d Wood Track No.5...... $2.25 | 
Imp'd Steel Track No.7........ $2 70 | 
Imp’d Steel Track No.7 ...... $2.65 
Ball B’r’g Steel T:ack No. 9.. _o 


Ball B’r’g St. el Track No. 10 . a 





Roller B'r’g Steel Track No. 11. ..82.45 
Roller B’r’g Stee! Track No.12.. .#2.40 
Ball B’r’g Steel Track No 13.. .82.75 
Roller BP steel Track No.14. $265 
Ball aor rolley Track No.15_ ..40% 
Ball Brg Trolley Track No.19. ..40&5¢ | 


Ball Rearing Tandem Trolley 
Track Nw. 16...... - 0G 

Silent Adjustable Track No. 18. ..40% 

Auto Adjustoble Track No. 22,, 40% 









Trolley EMG TT -sdtstesedi sey 81.60 | 
Trolley F.D. No. is. sscdeuied 2.70 | 
Trolley F. D. No. 121............ $2.85 | 
Trolley F. D. No.151............$8.0) 
Roller Bearing D. D. No, 25.... 7085 | 
Roller Bearing U.S. BR. D..... W&5z 
Anti Friction B. D............ GOS 104 
Ives’ Wood Track No. 1......... $2.15 


Ives’ Lmp’d Wood Trick No. 2.2.15 
Stowell Mfg. an’ Foundry Co. 
Acme Parlor Ball Bes oe . 40% 





Badger = Door.. 
Baggage or 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 





often given. 


xtra 5@10¢ 


> 


E 

















RON \GE. 
PRs <nccectuccctcnecscucecsess 40% 
DEED cadccacceceveudsescecaseceune 
PUOT ONE 6 a cccnegeucnaquaes aees HOS | 
Lundy Parlor Door.. cocccccesce US 
BNEE, vagsedesbaducsccedeoesesu coe 
Matchless. .........++ Goetecsoe secs 604 
Nansen..... Ccccccceccsevccccce 60&10% 
en, I 
SE SI SIN sv wndign cased senbus 50% 
Steel, Nos. 400, 404, 500..... 40&15¢4 
Stowell Parlor Door............. 50¢ 
Wild West, Nos. 80), 404, 500. 50 
Senith for W ood Track........ 50S 
A Swett lron Works: 
Eagle haaialoaiien ---0&104 
DEP EOhsedinds samkaudetecassdcenel 50k 104 
Perfection..... . ‘ 
| PHOK...0 ° ‘Og 
Taylor& Boggis Fy 10s. 50&15&10&5% id 
Wilcox Mfg. Co. o 
| Bike Roller Bearing... . 60&107 | & 
| C.J. Koller Bearing. .60X10¢ | & 
Cycle Ball Bearing... coer ee OB] B 
Dwarf Ball Beartng........... .. 40%! 2 
Ives, Wood Track ...........+ w&10% | S 
| LT. Roller Bearing.......G0&10&54 } ,. 
| New Era Roller Bearing.. Wkl0E |S 
O. K. Koller Bearing...... 60& 10&5% ® 
Prindle, Wood Track....-......... 60% |S 
Richards’ Wood [rack............ 60% | @ 
Richards’ Steel lrack.........50&10¢ | 5 
Spencer Roller Be saring. ...._6U&10% M 
Tandem Nos. land2. ... -- 60% |= 
Underwriters’ Roller Bearing... |40% 
FeV bc sce . ndtesecsens 5S 
Wilcox \uditoriam Bali Be aring. 20% 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. .... 
WilcoxElv.Door,No0s | 2and1224.! Bue 
Wilcox Elv. Door, No. 182 104 
Wilcox Fire Trolley, KR oller 
errs 30% 
Wilcox Le Roy Ne 
eee ° won | 
Wilcox New Centu iii 
Wilcox O K. steel 2 ws | 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley : 

Wileox Trolley Bait Bearing. "404 
Wilcox Wideman Narrow Gauge va | 
sall Bearing... scecuesncanl 

For Track, see Rail. 
Hangers, Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, ® doz., 
net, $4.50 
Hasps— 
McKinney’s Perfect Hasp, ® doz......50 
Hatchets— 
nee DOES... cineceeciecs @508 10% 
Cheaper Brands........ee (0@60 & 10% 


Vote.—Net prices often made, 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 


Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 


(Victor; National; 1868 O. P 
Niagara; Clarks O. P.; Clark’ 
Tip; buffalo.) 

OO ae 3 5 

Doz. DO. cscce $0.86 1.75 50 

Mortise Sh utter: 

(L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 

Bi cstenetun. ee 2 ae 
Doz. pair....90.70 .65 60 58 
Mortise Reversible Shutter, (Buffalo, 

&c.) 

Peicssticnvce.2 1% 2 
Doz. pair. «0 G0.75 20 65 


North’s Automatic Blind Fixtures, No. 


2, for Wood, $¥.00; No. 3, for Brick, 

ae bietnodesieuswennes -.- 10% 
Parker.. ca erased +106 0@75% 
Reading's @ Gravity. jagnemesseresoees 75&104 
Sargent’s, Nos. 1,3.5,11 & )3........... 


T0&10@70&204 
Stanley’s Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 


# doz. sets, without screws, $v.30 
with screws, $1.15. 
Wrightsville ii’dware Co.: 

YO. 8.,Lull & Porter...ccc.... ee? &5% 

Acme, RA Ge FOE ivenweocndscte 75% 

Queen City Reversible. ......... 15% 

btenger’ s Positive Locking, Nos. 1& 
o006eee Vk 10% 

shegand! 's Noiseless, Nos. 60, 65, 55. 

Tee ti % 


Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1, : 3& 
1968, Oid’ Bat‘n, Nos, i,3 & 5. eal 
Tip Pat’n, Nos, 1 


Buffalo Gravity S Nos. i 


i,3 





snepard's Double Locking, ‘Nos, 20 
..00% 
Champton Gravity j ocking, No. 75..75% 
Steamboat Gravity poune. No. 10.75% 
Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 544...... 013% 
Em ire, Nos. 101 @ 103. . ...... 70% 

W. H. Co.’s Mortise Gravity Locking, 
SE ae or Sbccbstecteeeses 60% 


Gate Hinges— 


Clark's or Shepard's = Doz, sets: 


No.. 1 2 8 
Hinges ‘with Latches. $2.00 2.70 5,00 
Hinges only.......... $1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only...ccc... «79 .70 = .35 

New England; 
With Latch......... doz ....@$2.50 
Without Latch ....doz. .... @$1.80 


Reversible Self-Closing: 
With Latch......... doz. ....@41.80 
Without Latch « - @ESLA5 
Western: 
CN MR ot aka cans 
Without Latch.... 
Wrichtsvi 'e H’dware Co.: 
Shepard’sor Clark’s, doz. gots, 2 ; 
oO. 4 , 


doz. $1.80 
. doz. $1.20 


Hinges with Latches...$2.00 2.70 5.0 
eer 1.40 2.05 3.8) 
Latches only.......... 20 «670 1.35 


Spring Hinges— 


Holdback, Cast Iron.gro. $9.50@ ane 50 
Non-Holdback,Cast Iron gro $7@?. 
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J. Bardsley ) 
Bardsley’ 's Patent Checking... ...15¢ | 

Bommer Hros.: | 
Bommer Ball Bring Floor Hinges40< 










Hoffman Hinge & Foundry (o. } 
No.70 & 0) Holdback Detac hablet 1.50 
Lawson Mfg. Co.: 


Bommer Spring tiinges,......... 40% ¢ 
Chicavo ‘pring Butt Co,: ; & 
Chicago Sprns inges...... eee 8 | & 
Triple End S..ring H nges.......50% | 2 
Chicago (Ball Bearing) Floor 2 
ee eidauasadouade 45%) 5 
Garden C ity Engine House.. ... 25%) 4 
Keenw’s saloon Door..... -254 | 
Columbian Hdw. Co.: i 
Acme, Vrt. omen © 0+ 00 oe DOR S 
Acme, Brass.. . 20%5%| 2 
American..... : 30%: 8 
Columbia, No. MAA siscc. A gr. 39.00? a 
Columbia, No, 18. # gr. $25.00 | 2 
Columbia, Adjustable, No, 7. # z-. 8 
$12.00! 5 
Gem. new list......... _. 80% Ss 
Clover Leaf............. Per. $12.50] 4 
Oxford, now list. ..........ccc-sce! 30% 3 
3 
> 

DE On nintaddeaiinesuende -. 3541-4 

Matchless Pivot........ ....... ..45%| 3 
Shelby Spring Hinge Co: Ss 

Crown Jamb Hinge A407 3 


Chief Ball Bearing Floor’ Hinge.45% | 
Royal Rall ae loor Hinge.. 15% | 
The “rover Mf, | 
Ideal, No.16 Bocashatte, : ores. 50 


Ct eee 39. ee 
New Idea No. 1 aie : er. 3, 00 
New Idea, Double Acting....... 52) 


Wrought Iron Hingzes— 


Strap and T Hixnges, &c., list Mar. 
15. 1901: 


Light Strap Hinges........80@°%) S 
Heavy Strap Hinges 8020 10% s 
Light T Hinges..... V5 1085S S 
Heavy T Hinges... 7554S \ 3 
Extra Heavy T Hinges . SUG? .% Ss 
Hinge Hasps ....ces.0e-.....70% | ~ 
Cor. Heavy Strap....S0&20dé10% | 2 
Cor. Ex. Heavy Re Sewadead 8020 | ™ 
6 to 12% h. 3\46e 

Screw Hook S 1 to 20 ty ; : : Pe B. 3\4e 


and Strap. | 22 to: 1G 6.6 cc cecedt S$ ec 
Screw vane and Eye: 


6 00 LEER. oc cccccece deus. « 
inch..... winds aeanke --(1b.7 ec 
MOONE a ccdau odes bepeeuecese 8 EC 


Miscllanesus— 
Hoffman’s Steel Spring Butt Hinges... “ 
40& 10% 
Hoffman's Offset Refrigerator teen e 


40.& 10% 
Hitchers, Stall— 
Covert Mfg. Co,, Stall Hitchers, ......854% 
Hods, Coal— . 
15 16 17 I18inch. 
Galv. Open. .$2.50 2.75 3.00 8.25 ~p doz 
Jap. Open... .$2.00 2.25 2.50 2.75 @ doz. 
Gulv. Fun'el.33.00 3.25 3.50 3.75 ® doz. 
Jap. Funnel .$2.£0 2.75 3.00 3.25 ®@ doz. 
Masons, Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co. : 


Steel Mortar......... divdeseaud each $1.45 

Steel Brick...... Steccesecce-es each $1.10 
Hoffman’s: 

svdaduaqesenkdectaddeeencss each $1.10 






EE du ucunncsdcuaite . each $2.00 
PRROIGNE 6 6cscidccccces .. each $3.20 
Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern,...ccces- 
604 10@ 60k 104 10% 
Grub, list Feb. 23, 1899.....0...0.00% 
60k 10@608 10k 10% 
Handied— 
Aug. 1, 1399, List: 
Garden 2.708108 | 


Meadow & Rhode Island75@2\45 | 


& 
Southern M-adow. . .75@5@2~% | - 
Mortar and a TERS YS 
Planters’, kegular Pat’n.70&30% | 8 
COLON... 40.002 00eeeer0e- TSP | 
Toy, Ladies’, Boys’, Onion, Tur- 
nip, Berr yor 'obvacco. 708 10852 
Note.— Vanufacturers and jobbers use 


a diversity of lists, and often sell at net 
prices. 

‘t. Madison Cotton Hoe........ - T5&TES 
Ft. Madisun Urescent Cultivator Hoe, 

per doz 75&10% 
Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes : 

Regular Weight.. ......... # doz. $5.00 

Junior Size..... . 8 doz, 34.00 
Ft, Madison Sprouting Hoe, # doz..$4 6) 
¥t. Madison Dixie Tobacco Hoe. .75420% 
retsingers sCut ae odens FO&LOZ 







W. & C. Ivanhoe..... aaéeumeaiee 
B. B. Cultivator Hoe...... eecesece Tk 10& 25 
Acme Weeding............ "775K 1082 
W.&cC.L ightning ShumMe Hoe, we ~~, 
‘2. 
Hoisting Apparatus— 
See Machines, Hoisting. 
Hoiders— Bit— 
Angular, # doz. $24.00........... 458104 
Door— 
Empire.. . 508 


File and ‘Tool— 
peteen “lle Holders and File aoe. 
les 


Hooks-- Cast Iron— 
Bird Cage, Reading vabscocceccsoosces ---60% 
Bird Cage, Sarwent’s List.... .......... 604 
Ceiling, Sargent’s List. ov cece A0K10% 





Clothes Line, Hoffman" ,..: .. 40108 
Clothes Line, Reading, lis 

bn € 10@05@10&10% 
Clothea Line, Sargent’s List. 5°&20u&10% 
Coat and Hat, Sargent’s List..... 452108 
Clothes Line, Stoweii’s........ ..... 
Cratand Hat, Stowell’s .... 
Coatand Hat, teading 
“oat and Hat, wregnanvine vinnoanieue 
Harness, Pot~ran -per coz. "35@40¢ 
Harness, Reading List........ 7ORk10@754 


ire— 
Belt.. wads (nti 
Wire C oe H. "Hooks. e “God 108 10@ 70% 
Atlas, Coat and Hat: 


Single Cases. avegiecdaneta 50% 
10 Case Lots...... .....sc..0+ ...50&10% 
Czar Harness........ senceuasteel 50&10&5¢ 


eee 


ee oe 


























































= 


84 
Wire Coat and Hat: 
OL « <p eth siiennmens iene eeeilimamaiil KOs 
RR ee ee 60¢ | 
V Brace, Chief and Czar. 000 80% 
CONTE nanos chesesepsoasneetnnien> save bog 


Bright Wire Gcods—See Wire. 
Wrought Iron— 
Box, 6 in., per doz, $1.00; 8 in., $1.25; 
i0 in., $2.50. 
CBR. ono nntabeae ean des. $1.°5@ 1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks, &c. 
. See Wrought Goods. 


Miscellaneous— 


Bush, Light, doz. $5.50 : Medium, 
$6.0 ; Hea vy - 50 


Grass.......Nos. 1 2 3 
 csssrunses sss CLP EN “00 
Common. .. $1.30 1.30 1.40 1.60 

Potatoand Manure .... ....66%4@208 

Whiffetree.. ....... ery ib, 54Ge 

Hooks ana Eyes 
rT 608 108 10@ 70% 
Malleable ‘tr On. ...0B5@70dk 10% 


Covert Saddlery Works’ Self Locking 
Gate and Doors Hook.. 60g 


Ft. Madison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
# doz, $5.25 net 
nn a  rrree 50&108 


Bench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
Corn Hooks—See Knives. Corn. 


Horse Nails—See Nails, Horse 
Horseshoes— 

See Shoes, Horse. 
Hose Rubber— 


Garden Hose, % maeene 
Competition... St. 444@ 4%c 
S-ply Standard . sscons fs 6lee 
L-ply Standard,...... ft. 7 L6@ $ e 
S-ply extra........se0JSt. @ c 
§-ply extra ..........ft iolgcnlt c 
Cotton Garden, %-in., coupled : 
Low Grade ........ covsft6 @7 Cc 
Fair quality..........St 8 @9 ¢ 
Irene Sad— 
From 4, to 10...... esescsec tO 234@Sc 
B. B. Sad frons,..... Deneve @. 83@3\4c 
Chinese Laundry.......... lb. 4344@5e 
Chinese Sad.. os eee ld. B4@hc 


Mrs. Potts’, per ‘sel 


ince skee es 50 55 60 65 
Jap'd Tops....74¢e Tic te 8le 
Tin'd Tops....?77c 7he 87ce 8he 
New England Pressing.lb.. 34 @3%4c 
Pinking— 

Pinking Irons.......... ..doz. 50@60ec 
Soldering— 
Soldering sapon £44 and 8.. 21@22 

i a. see spahnnouun ad 23@2he 
Covert OY Se ee. 20&2¢ 


Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co. : 


AGLO BOF], .ccccccvvcoccccceceerios B0&5% 

Be bs) .sinepenn-s sepeenee 000 cd 2% 
Covert’s Saddlery Works’ : 

ET sheusnbecnandecescaaetacshene 60& 10% 

SP indtnes scneGbovseece vebendesel 60& 10% 
Lockport une 9O0 C09 ESPSODES COSencecegnantl 50 
Lane’sSteel......... eeeecceces cove 30108 
Ketties— ‘ 
Brass, Spun, Plain.,....... ..20@25% 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See are, 

Holiow. 

Knives- 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.............. 30% 
Hartzell Cutlery Co.... ............ .. 506 
Smith & Hemenway Co, +20 40108 


Hay and Straw—See Hay Knives. 


Corn— 
Withington Acme, ® doz., $2.65; Dent, 






$2.75; Adj. Serrated, $2. 7% Ser. 

rated, $2. 10) Yankee ‘No. . $1.50; 

Yankee No. 2, $1.15. 

Drawing— 
Standard List.. 0+ 20K5@7 | 
Ei ona sn000 9eetienennsssinvenniel 
Cc, E. Jennings & Co 45, 46. Gok 108 
Jennings & Griffin. Nos.51,52.60&10&104 
RE Gade ss'oscc0cccocdeghesnse FOR 1OKW6¢ 
ae ee Wikis eens rt a oaoe 
Hay and Straw— 

I a5 nse. basb doz. $6.50@7.00 


Iwan's Sickle ate. 
Iwan’s Serrated.. 


. @ doz. $10.00 
# doz. $10.00 











Gs 606h 0660646066666 ceckn PR doz. $8.50 
Mincing— 

BUEIAA, «soso sise <nignesscs cus # gro, $13.09 
Miscellaneous— 
Farriers* .402. $2.00@3.00 
Wostenholm’s “"R doz. $3.00.33.25 

Knobs-— 
Base, 2%- winch, Birch, or Maple, 
Rubber tip, gro ......,..$1.10@1.20 
Carriage, Jap, all sizes,.qro. 25@30e 
Door, Mineral............ doz. 65@70e 
Door, Por. a _ eae doz. 70Q@75e 


Door, Par. Viekel.. doz. $2 05@2.15 
Bardsley ’s Wood Door, Shutter, &c ..15% 


Picture, Sargemt’s...........ccc-ees 50&10¢ 
acing Leather— 

L qine,Leat Leather— 
Ladders Step Etc.- 

LaR0’S SLOTC, coccccccccsscepssceccescce 258 

Myers Noiseless Store Ladders... *”. 50S 

— Meliting=— 

1 BOM FeO. tse ra 

Reeding..... RUsEn Osa edencennesesoosenbel 

BOTBORIGT GS, 00.000 cc0-ccccccccccccssces 45&108 


ant — Tubular— 
rt Lanterns. ar No.0.d0z.34.35@A.75 


rete We Tubular: -No. 0. .d0z. $4.75@5.25 

Hinge Tubular. No. 0, doz. $4.2 75@5.25 

Other Styles......... L0810@ Lod 10858 
Bull’s Eye Police— 

No. 1. 2% ineh....... osc ce$8.50O2.75 

No. 2, Sinch osbniseoee o4ebns $2.75@3.00 


Gate— 
..# doz, 0c 


Latches— 
Hoffman's Safety Gate. 


Thumb— 
Regqgin's Latches, w. tuscrew.dz35@/0e 


Leaders, nary 


| Smal, .... doz. 55c; large, Ge 
Covert Mfg. ee chsinicen ae 15&2% 
Lifters, Transom— 
DP eae vs vknn bce tunec asks hn0neseec Oe 
Lines— 
Wire Clothes, Nos... 1 19 20 
PEO isa vse0 sass 9 80 2.00 1.65 
et . $1.80 1.70 1.30 


Ossawan Mills. 


Crown Solid Braided Chalk. . - 83488 

Mason’s, No. 0 to No. 5...........- 33bg% 
Samson Cordage Works: 

Solid Braided Chalk, No. 0 to 3..... 40% 


Silver Lake Braided C halk, No. 0, $6.00; 
No. 1, $6.50; No. 2, $7.00: No.3, $7. ad 
# gr. 30% 

Anniston W: aterpro: of C ‘jothes, 50 it. °9 .) 

gro. $24.00; Gilt. Edge, $22.00; Air Line, 

$23.00; Acme, $17.00; ‘Alabama, $1600! 

Empire, $17.00; Advauce, $14 DO; All: 

ston, $13.00; Calhoun, $11, O05 Oriole, 

$20.00; Albermarle, $25.50; Eel! pse, 
1100; Chicago, $11.00; ‘Standard; 
10.00 ; Columbia. $9.00, 


ocks— Cabinet— 
oboe! stlesccoes -S3YQ@35 GETS 
Door Locks, Latches, &c.— 


{Net pricesare very often made on 
these goods. } 


Reading meray Ware CO... ...00ercesceees 50% 
R. & EK. Mfg. ecveccce 0000 cocssce 40% 
Sargent & -40@408 10% 
“Ele ‘vator— 
Stowell’. .......c2..0sssccvesseccesceces 40% 
Padlocks— 
Wrought Iron....... 75RIORS@S0L5E 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrt. Steeland Brass. . 
T5@75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent.; 
Bronze and Brass.......00....++++ 55&7'6% 
Crescent.....0.- oe Shesebetie ausecesenael 
DO. i: sa asdsbateabesees.oceuee HW 20% © 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........W&5% 
MVE EE Mevcesesences: _ costennnee 55% 
PIED. ninco ccsncecansseue 6C&10&10@70% 


Machines— Boring— 
Com., Upright, Without Augers. $2.00 
Com., ngular, Without augers. $2.2 
Without Augers. 
R.& E.Mfg.Co.: Upright. Angular. 


Improved No. 3.$4.25 No.1 $5.00 
Improved No. 4. 3. . No. 2. 3.38 
Improved No. &, : 
Jennings’...No. 4, 3. 3 No. 1, $50 
Millers’ Fails. . 5.75 
Snell’s, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.75 
Hoisting— 
Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential Pul- 


SNF CR nh nts bing cinta ssues6anbnec ged O% 
Moore’s Hand Hoist, with Lock Brake.20¢ 











Movre’s Portable Pneumatic Hoist; ...25¢ 
ice Cutting— 
IR. s cnniienvercinbccsorics ss: 15£10% 

Washin 
Boss Washing penenane Co. Per doz 
Boss No. 1; SD GET cc ccnccecn $57.00 
Boss No.7: Dietz Rotary . .. 60.00 
Champion Rotary ; ; Banner No $54.00 
Standard Champ on No. | 00 
Standard Perfection.... 26.00 
Cinti Square Western... $30.00 
Uneeda American, Kound,, $29.00 
Maliets— 
Hickory..... secccccce cecess SKI @5OS 
Lignumvite.. pedseetspoesen hb HS5Q@50% 
Tinners’, Hickory and Applewood, 
OZeccece+ssese evcecece eoeeees DO@IEC 
Mats— Door— 
prs ciple —<.  o— 
attock 
ga Picks oad | Mattocks, 
Menders Hose 
Robinson's Hose Menders.....® gro, $2.00 
Milk Cans-— See Cans, Milk 
Milis— Coffee, etc.— 
Enterprise Mfg. ot .25@304 
Hoffman's 8: e, Cotes ‘and’ ‘Spice. - 
# doz. $1.8 
National, list Jan. 1, ’94................! 30% 


Parker ’s Columbia& V ictoria. 50&10@60% 
Parker's Box and Side... 50& 10@ 

Sun, No. 108, 1 ® mill 
Swift, Lane Eros Co... 


Mowers, Lawn— 
Net prices are generally quoted, 









CNGOD cnscnsnande al! sizes. $1.90@ 1.95 
GO0d..cecesse-s -. all sizes, $2.25@2.50 
F 10 12 Ih 16-inch 
High Grade 4.25 450 4.25 6.00 
I tirenescnessecaksnbatneds’ 6U& 10% 
RT LEAR ANE, 3 & 
Great American Ball Bearing. ..... 60K 10% 
ST csnGnins antes sdsnennethanianll 70% 
‘ennsylvania., cece wees MIUE 
Pennsylvania “Rall Bearing paewad 60&5¢ 
Pennsylvania Golf.. .. 508 
Pennsylvania Horse. 408 
Penns a SF dinvasen 6stsneseencany 45% 
Philadel ~: 
Styles oe ese. woes es TOR10E 
Style A, an MAL nsnesceneshasall 60&* Ut 
style E. High Wheei...... <eGisass 
Drexel and Gold Coin, iow list...50&5¢ 
N alls— 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 


Wire Nail: and Brads, Papered. 
List July 20, 1899. . 85&:10810@90% 

Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 
ers’, @c. See Tacks. 


No.6 7 8 9 10 
BO. o.5003 25¢ 23¢ We V1¢ le....40&5% 
Ausable...28¢28¢ 25¢ 24¢ 23¢. .50& 10% 
C. B. K. .. .25¢ 25¢ 22¢ 21¢ 21¢....... 40% 
Champi'in28e 26¢ 25¢ 24¢23¢408 10851 


(linton...19¢ 17¢ 1fe L5¢ peeweseaes 
Maud S.. .25¢ 23¢ 22¢ ie 2ie..... : 
Putnam , .23¢ 21¢ 20¢ 19¢ 18¢..... saeqe 
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| Parers— 
















Putnam - 
Cold Rovdl9e 18¢ 17¢ 16¢ ., .,,.10K10% | 4 ayane, re 
American, Nos, 5to 10 ® ....... V@9o¢ OVANCE. «0.0.6.0. 0. -¥ doz, $4.50 
: a ee Sr ee # doz. $5.00 
Nevonset.........No 5 to 10¢ R m 12¢ | Bonanza Improve | each $6.50 
Jobbers’ special brands, . .per lb, 8@Ie epee ....each $7.50 
reg 2 . we By € ..each rae 
22% 3 38% in. amily Bay State... .& doz, $15.00 
Brass Head, ,),5 .60 .70 .95 1.00gro. | Improved Bay State # doz. $36.00 
Por. Head. 1.10 1.10 1.10 gro New I, ightning . Pdoz $7.50 
Crown Picture Natis Ca: ae gro. $1. 50 | Reeaine 3 $3... = > me oF05 
‘ oo w . ‘. 
Nippers, Sce Pliersand Nippers. | Turn Table’98. 22 )..0262.2.% doz. $6.75 
Nuts— White Mountain........... # doz, $6.00 
Cold Punched : Of list. Potato— 
M/rs. or U.S. Standard, | Saratoga.......... # doz. $7.00 
spears. Sian uekxeeksecen . $4.50 | White Mountain....|........ # doz. $6 00 
CLagon, Plain. .., .- +46 ee 1.84.60 | 2 > 
Square, C. T.& R....... .. ...34.70, Paris Green—See Trade Report 
premagon..C. T. B Booccvccsvees $5.00 | Picks and Mattocks— 


Hot Pressed: 


Mfrs,, U.S. or Nar, Gauge Stan'd. 

Square Blank ........ 01 84.80@5.00 

Hexagon Blank.......... $5.00@5.0 
..60@4 8) 


— Tapped...... eee 
exagon Tapped...... 


Oakum 


. 84.80@5 10 


Best or a; rnment. woccccccsc cts CGC 
tc ceeeweaa goss ctheoeeneul Ib. hac 
U. S, Navyeoccoscccccererccess lb. 53 4c 
Plumbers’ Spun Oakum,.....+..234¢ 
In carload lots 4c lb, off f.0 b, New 
York. 
Oil Tanks—See Tanks, Oil. 
Oilers— 
Brass and or sé eeeesg 65@ 65a 10% 
Tin or Steel . o seeecee OG10@75% 
BARC cvccccence cedocscvccce ..75@ 75h 10% 
Chase or Paragon : 
Brass and Copper........60@10Q@65% 
Tin or Steel.....0..+ .75@ 75108 
ZiNC....++++ cece 0 0eIQi OO i0% 
Haieabte Hammers’ Im roved, No. 
$3.60; No. 2, $4; No. 3, $4.40 # doz. abs 
Malleable. Hammers’ ’ Old Pattern, 
eee a ees 50&10% 
Ame:i: n Tute & Stamping Co.: 


- W@MK10% 


Spring Bottom Cans. 
+ GO@HUK 10% 


Railroad Oilers etc,.. 

Openers— Can— 
Frenchc.ccscessscceseces rae OZ, 35¢c 
Tron Handle .......0+.00+ doz. 25@27c 
Sprague, Iron Hdie. .per dos. 35@! 0c 

















Sardine Scissors...doz. $1.75@$3.00 
Marvel -+esper doz. $1.25 
SEL cage ccscvetassenencseveseséansent WW 
Stowell’s -per doz. 35@45¢ 
Tip TOp...cccccccceissseeeees per doz, $0.75 


Nickel Plate. . 
Silver Plate... 


P acking— 
Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope, 


1@likc lb, 

Rubber— . 
Sheet, C. T...000 
Sheet, C. Os S.ccccccccese s I@ 18sec 
ene CMs Miavcsxh cece 6vebes ct 10@ lhe 
Shcol, Pure Game. «.ccecc..ccccl 50g 70e 

Sh- et, Red 

Jenkins’ Standard, # B 80¢.. 28q 2heds 

Miscellaneous— 
American ies .-7@10¢ lb, 
Cotton Packing..........0-1: 3@I1he lb, 
Italian Packing...........! 1@itvoc lb, 
ee nentne ese -34@ic lb, 
Russia F acking.... eos eoeee?@le lb, 


Paiis— Creamery 
8. 8. Be, with gatges.. No 1 $6.25; 
No. 2, $3.50 # doz, 
Galvanized— 
Price per doz, 

GOR tse. 12 ih 
Water, Regular .. 1.40 1.75 2 
Water, Heavy.... 2.75 3.00 38.25 
Fire, Rd. Bottom. 2.30 2.69 2,30 

2.50 2.76 


i _ essen ® 
Dripp — 
6085@ 604104 
Fry— 
Common Lisped: 
No. Rao oe 


Per doz, $0.5 5 105 1.15 1.30 1.66 
Roasting and Baking— 
Regal, S. S. & Co., ® doz., Nos. 5,84.50; 
10 $5.25; 20 aes 30, $6.25. 


“60 140 150 160 
2.75 8.25 3.75 8.00 3.25 4.00 


Paper—Building Paper— 
Asbest +E . lb. 
Building Felt............ .234c 
Mill Boord, sheet, hax ho inches 3lec 
_ Board, roll, thicker than I- a 


Egs— ? 
-per doz., $2.25 
. per doz., $3.50 






Pa 
gientart ad List., 


Rosin Sized Sheathing: 500 8q. ft. 
Light wt., 25 lbs. to roll... $0.43@0.! 
Medium wt.,.30 lbs, to ven.2- nO.55 
Heavy wt.,40 lbs, tu roll. .30.68@0.75 

Black ft. ater “yd Sheathing, - 
Sa Se ply, 6ve 3 2 ply, 85c; 3 

ply, $1.10; b ping $1.25. 

Deafening Fei 9, 6 and 4% sq. ft. 
OE COE veccncncaantep cose ce Obie 

Red peer Roofing, 250 sq. feet per 

errr if 
Note.— These goods" are often “sold at 
delivered prices. 
Tarred Paper. 
1 ply (roll 300 saust. ),ton.. oe. 50@) 56.00 
2 ‘ply, roll 108 sq. ft s 
ly,roll 108 sq. te 
ter’s Felt (roll 500 Jecges 
Sgoras hve prices “inelude - 


R. R. M. Stone Surfaced Roofing (roll 





RE io n.0s cccncnnednsctnnes soca $2.7 
Sand and Emery— 
ee: snvsnwsnctead 60@,608 108 
OND s hociwetessechineises 25@20@ 15% 





List Feb. 23, 1899. 
Pinking Irons— 


- 60L L0G 608 108 10% 


See Irons, Pinking. 

Pins— Escutcheon— 
IDs rectkacertcncnicentl 60@. 608 10% 
Tron, list Nov. 11, °85.... ...6OQ@60@ 10% 

Pipe, Cast Iron Soil-— 
Blandard, B-6 lies seccccccccsecd 50k 10% 
Extra Heavy, 2-6it...eevess a 
TUCO 66 cata 6b0Gbs eer eve csedeces o 1% 


Pipe, Merchant, 
Steel or Iron, Carload Lots, 


f.0.b, Pittsburgh. Galva- 
Merchant Pipe. Black, nized. 
V4, 14, 36 inch......00 638% 58% 

Sa s0n50e0sinecacon 76% 60% 
9% OG ENCh... cerceeee 75% 65% 
7 to 12tnch,...cce0... 69% 59% 


Less than carloads, 1244% advance. 
Pipe Sewer— 


Jobbers’ Prices— 
Standard Pipe and Fittings,2 to 24 in. 
New England, ... .cccceccces oceoctee 
New York and New Jersey....... 73% 
Maryland, Delaware, East Penn.75% 
West Penn and West Va....... 16% 
Ver iM cccccececcccs 20 corsccece 73% 
Ohio, Michigan and Ky.......... 78% 


Carload lots are generally delivered, 


Pipe, Stove— 
| Edwards’ Nested Stove a 
Re 
5 in., per 1Q0 oe - wat $i. 50 88 50 
6 in., per 100 oints. 8.lu 9.00 
7 in., per luv joints.. 9.00 10.00 


| Planes and Plane lrons— 


Wood Planes— 


Bench,First quality... ,0@5@L0e 10% 
Bench, Second qual..,,. 0&5 @50k 10% 


Molding. . Sha 5Q@I3*ah 10% 


Stanley kK. & L. Co) 
ew Y Mew iow 25a 10810: 


Chapin-Stephens Co,: 





wench, First Quality...... -. 4@40& 10g 
Bench, Second Qual ve ecevecee SO SUKI ¢ 
Molding.. ble - 334g@5314& 10% 
Toy and German....: We 40d lus 
Gage Seif Setting ..... . 
TIDD. an cht tbtctnanevesatere 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co)........... 
25& 1 U@25&10K10" 


Chaplin’s Iron Planeés............. 50&10% 
Miscellaneous Plaaes (Stanley Rk. & L. 


ODD. a cnscc vociesseseee 20& LO@2ZOK10& 10% 
I Tin6xatconnbe ncinnses <tanabarnel 60¢ 
WOR. oss nnnreresechens< tats erocoveuesces 60% 

Plane lrons— 
Wood Bench Plane Iroms........... 
3085 @30k 10% 
Buck Bros. ............. pore se entagpens sateae 
Chapin- oe re Posanrcceesnnd WE@3V0E& 105 
Stanley Rk. ae i +o MOGISGNS Oeics > 
Ey Oe Bade WEI cer cccscccssces O&5@ 25% 

insiie, Corn, Hand . 
Kohler’s Eclipse.. seceee @ dOZ. $8.50 

Plates— 

Fe wenescdbecouls 334@ Le 
Selt Sealing Pie Piates (S. 8. & Co.), # 
SéscusGueh es wendeuteseustend 50% 

Pliers and Nippers— 

Button Pliers............. -75@75h104 


Gas Burner, per doz.,5 in,, $1.15@ 
$1.20: 6 in., $1.55@$1.45 










Gas Pipe.. 7 8 10 12-in. 
$1. 75 oe oF _ $3.75 
=; Spgs. «<. .«e-- 50@5045% 
Parallel, Pliers.... 
Paragon Pliers 
Lodi Pliers........... , 
Elm City Fence Puers. 35% 
Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Cu. 
American Buttoa.,.... .75&10% 
Crome’... .cccccccccocsccverccorecsses 605 
Improved Button ashe « T0&10% 
Stub’s Pattern.... .........-+ eovees 50% 
Combination and others.......... B334q% 
Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers, 
and Tools 4 2 10@40& 0&1 08 


P., S&S. & W. Tinners’ Cutting, Ni 
r o@toa 10s 


Swedish Side, End and Diagonal Cut- 
RENE "< SGb2 cue Fidaes cKhe cos eve 50% 
Utiea Drop Forge 
Pliers and Nippers. all kinds, oseses 40% 


Plumbs and Levels— 
apte Stephens Co.: 
Plumbs and Levels...... - @IME 10106 
= in’s Imp. Brass Cor 4@40&104 104 
-30@I& 10& 10% 


Pocket Leve TT cc adetchd coeds 
Level Glasses. .............. ans 00 108 2 
Disston’s Piumbs and Leveis.......... 
Disston’s Pocket Levels................ Bi 
Cc. FE. Jennings & Co.’s [ron , 
C. E, Jennings & Co.’s Iron, ‘Aajustable. 


Stanley R. & L. Co... .20810@ 308108105 
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Stanley’s Duplex......... 20@20810&10% 
Woods’ Extension.................... 334% 


Poachers, Ego— 
—_ Steam Egg Poachers, ® doz., 
1, Si.00; _*, 2, $ .00; No. 3, 
$..00; BO BWA Oi ca ccccnec$sscncs0O0 


Points, emai 
Bulk and 1 lb, papers..lb, 8\%c@.. 
Ml). papers....s0---- lb. 9'4e@.. 
W4-lD. PUPCTS.ccccceesesld. I4C@.. 


Pokes, Animal— 
Ft. Madison Hawkeye....... # doz. $3.25 
Ft. Madison Western...... .# doz, $4.00 

Police Goods— 
Manufacturers’ Lists.......25@25& 


Polish—Metal— 

Prestoline Liquid, Hod a pt), e dos. 

$3.00; No. 2 (1 qt.), $ 73... 

PURI Fis intivi cvicvscacces “oRi0 
George William Hoffman : 

U.S. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. boxes, & 
doz. 50¢; # gr. $4.50; ‘6 bb boxes, # 
on $1.25; 1b boxes, # doz. $2.25. 

8. Liquid, 8 oz. cans, ® doz. $1.25; 
ye gr. $12.00. 

eee Friend Metal Polish, ® doz. 
$1.75; gr. $158.00, 

Wynn’s White ‘silk, 1g pt. cans, # 
BBs cencccecceanees ascunsenneesenuseeee 
Stove— 

Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 b ey | D ide 


Black Eagle, Liquid,'¢ pt.cans ® doz. 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, 34 B cans. # gro, $9.00 





Ladid's Black Beauty, gr. $10. eee sess 50% 
Jose ph Dixon's, # gr. 85 WCOhsas ones 300 Ree 
Dixon’s Plumbago..... 0 Geen 6s ncecs Rm 8¢ 





Fireside. ............. ... @ gr. 82.50 
Gem, # gr. $4.50... 10% 
Japanese. e gr. $3.50 
Jet Black.. # gr. $3.50 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 1g pt. cans.. 
# doz. $1.50 
Wynn’s: 


Black Silk, 5 B pall. sunbdian 
Black Silk, 4¢ i box. doz. 31.00 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box . 8 doz.80.75 
Black Silk,‘¢ pt. liq..... -- 8 doz.$1.00 


Poppers, Corn— 

1 a SQuGre,..escveeesseeG'O. 39.0) 
DN ckavasyise ee gro.31/.09 

ig. qt.. SQUGre....cceeceee Gro. 11.00 

Sqt., SQUATEC..ccccess coce YIO. 18.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
see also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 


Posts, Steel— 
one Fence Posts, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 6 
, 46¢; 6% ft... 48¢. 
gies Hitching Posts, each....... oe ee 81.90 


Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 


Pots— Glue— 
BEMGMIGING Ss 66 vo ccccceccscoececceoschOS 
OI 1008 5 60 80k 0.0 4080664 00qggnss tee 


Powder— 
In Canisters ; 
SO eee eee 
Fine Sporting, 1 lb. each.........75¢€ 
Rifle, %4-lb. OREM.» seoseeeee saesen’ 15c 
RED, Be ONG: «66s 000 siaerccccnlll 
“KS s8einil- Smokeless: 
(3B BD DOU). ..0. «0.000. ccccccces 59 


each T0¢ 










alf Ke (126 ® bulk). -. $3.50 
quarter eg (6:4 bulk) .........81.90 
24 (1 & cans bulk)..,.........88.50 


Half case (1 ® cans bulk)... nooo 

Rive’ samaislon: ShotGun _ Rifle 

Batt Koy (12 aI) oto $12.00 $15.00 
Half K 


Quarter Keg or i. . bulk) 3. 7 4.00 
‘ase 24 (1 ® cans bulk)..14.0 17 00 
Half case 12 (1 ® cans bik)7. a5 875 
Robin Hood Shot Gun..............50&20% 


Pre eit and Jelly— 


Enterprise Mtx. C0.......s000.+2+-20@258 
Sensibie..... ‘ 460 7 16 we, 980d Oe 
2 qt., $2.00; 4 at "$4.00 ; 10 qt., $6.00 each. 


Presses— 
Morrill’s $e: » per doz. $20.00..........50% 
Morrill’s No. 2, per doz. $22 50 ......... 50% 
Pruning Hooks and 
Snears—>sce Shears. 


Pullers Naili- aes 
Miller's Walia; No. 8; yar doa. $i3.00"" 


—— No, 1, Cyaens = "Palen ® 
each $37. 

Petican, @ doz. $9.00. gesdedeiliien ** snion 

Sqeanton, Case Lots: 

No. 1 ie rge), # doz. $6.50, No. 2(large), 
5; No 3 (small), $5.00; No, 2-B (large), 
0; No. 3B (small), +: 00; No, 2- 

(large), $4 50; No 3-D (smal) 34 .00. 

Smith & Hemenway Co.: 

PO Re Te 60% 

Diamond B, No. 2, case lots. # doz $6.00 

Diamond B, No. 8, ¢ case lots. ® doz $5.50 








Rareks atte bench ahimiandih .amtiaied SUF 
No 060.00 1900066068 HeNeeee. ces t 

Yankee ons Shas ophtGiiees ChEChiwh ods bas 

Pulleys-Single ‘Wheel— 
Fach. +s 2 2% 3 


Awning... .doz $0.55 5 1.15 

Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye...... 

do2., 4 in., $1.15 ; v in., $1.40 
24 2% 


 - 
Hot House.doz $0.70 90  =—*12.95 
Inch ™% 1% 1% 2 
Sreew..... doz $0.16 .19 .@3 .30 
Inch mm 2 WM %& 


Side.......doz $0.30 .40 55 63 
EMER . 0602 % &% 2 &%& 
Tackle ...doz $0.30 42 .58 1.00 
Stowell’s: 
Ceiling or End, Anti-Friction...... 60% 
Dumb Waiter, Anti-Friction. ..60&10¢ 
Hay ore. jAntt-Fricton, 5-in. ‘Wheel, 


# doz. $ ae Naud é iocdaggmiinsiean 50% 
Electric Hight eS seates pe6eqe SE 
Side, Aati-Friction................ O&104 


Sash Pulleys— 


Common Frame; S 
End, per doz,, 
Auger Mortise, 


Auger Mortise, 


Common Sense, “iy in.. 


Fox- All- Steel, Nos.3 and 7, 2in. ® doz 25¢ 
Grand Rapids All Steel Noiseless a 


Tackle Bloc ‘kis Blo hes. 


Pumps— 


Pite her Spout. 


Pump Leathers. Lower “ad ian ger 
J ‘alvee -— Per gro.: 


et Dbl. Acting (low list cs 
Contractors’ Rubber Diaphragm N 3 


Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail (low list). 55 
Flint & Walling’s rere at 
Loud’s Suction Pumps, U. 
Mver’s Pumps. low list 
Myers’ Power Pumps....... 
Daisy Spray Pump..........- 
P BPCGY PUMPS. cc. scccccesese 50& 10% 





Punches— 


Saddlers’ or Drive, good. 
Spring, single tube, good q ee: 


.d0z. 65@70e 


Revolving (/,tubes).. a 
Bemis & Call Co.'s Cast Steel Drive. 5 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check 5 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Spring 
Morritl’ 8 No.! (A. B.C 
No. 2, @ doz, $22.50 
No. 2, Metal. # doz.. $45.00... 
Bench Punch, each, $*0.00 ... 
Niagara Hollow Punches Disiiocsinecnsilamanl 


R & K. Mfg Co. 5 ..40% 
.& W.Co.35@3525% 








Niagara Solid 


Tinners' Hollow, P..S. 
Tinvers’ Solid, P., 8. 
re eecece 


Barn Door, &c.— 


: Flange Screw 
Hole: 3 for Rd. Groove Wheels: 


$3 00 100 feet. 
Angular for 5a. Grow e Ww heels: 


j ‘ 2.70 . 
Sliding Bo or.BrnzedWr "tron, ft. eye 
Sliding Door, Iron Painted... 
= ng Door. Wrought Bra 38, 1M 


Allith Mtg. Co, nanan Hanger Track 


Cee eee eee eee reese resest 


Le. ee ae 
Lanes" oO. ne T., # 100 ft., 1 A ine $3.10; 
(inch, $3.90: 1! 
nena Standard, #1 
Lawrence Bros.’ 
Lawrence Bros. New York... 
Sonne 3s Hinged Hanger Rail we 
McKinney ’s None Be - 
McKinney’ s Standard . 
Myers’ Stayon Track .. 
Smith’s Wrought Bracket, Plain: 
Smith’s Special a 
Smith's Never Jump, perf 
Smith’s Plain Steel 
Smith’s Milled Steel 
Stowell’s Cast Rail . 
Stowell’s Steel Rail. Plain 
Stowell’s W rought Bracket, Plain. 
Swett’s Hylo, 5 
Swett’s P. L. 












d&1 
+ B100 ft. 83,00 


Net Prices, Maileable Rakes: 
Shank.....: $1.50 


Steel. —— 1, 1399, List. ..3 
Wee 155K 
Lawn Rak. 8, “Metal W Head, — dos. 2 


ON eee 33. 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn 
Fort Madison Biue Head Lawn . 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, # doz $4. 00 


Jueen, 20-tooth, ® doz........ $8 s 
ueen, 24-tooth. ® doz 
Paragon, W tooth, i eee 
Paragon, 24-tooth, # doz..... svedeve Sito 
Steel Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, ® doz. .$2 0D 


anne Horse— 


PR ery eoeees sUG10% 
see also Files. 


Razors— 


Fox Razors, No. 44, 
Fox Razors, No. 82, Platina, * 


Red Devil......... sos veveccece Gadaseqncact 60% 


Carbo Magnetic 


. B doz, $20.00 


Griffou, NO. 05............ er ssesecees 
Griffon, No. 0b 
All other kazors.... 
Safety Ra ors....... 


THE IRON AGE. 


Safety Razors— 
New Gem, in Tin Boxes...... # doz. $12.00 
New Gem. Extra Blades.. .@ doz, $8.35 
Gem Outfits (Razor, Strop, etc.)...... 
# doz. $°5.60 
Complete erate extra Blade in Leather 


Case etuercdesatasede .# doz, $27.00 
Reels— Fishing— 
Bishop s Independent Fish Reel Spooler, 
OP isan tc dvcdnevauncaecdsgeacenned $30.00 


Heondryx : 
M 6, Q 4, A 6, B 6, M 9'4. 4008, Silver 
Rubber Populo, Nickeled Populo, 
Aluminum, German Silver, Bronze, 


3°04 N, 06 N, 4Nto8 PN, ‘3 
6 RW, 102 P and RN, 202 Pan i PN. 40% 
MWe. pedddvankndcanescedeanden e-- 80 
24 N to 28 PN. a , 35& 10% 104 


124N, 974 PN, 002904" PN, 120 KR 
and PRN, 202 PR and a YN... 50&5¢ 






2004 N eereacee 40k 0&5% 
5009 PN and We cadtgtita ot) 
DDI catednedienben eeccoesecs Sos 1enss 
q SC 
2 wigedccwence: csegceucneees “408 10% 
02084 N.. oe. 45&1 216857 
Single Action Trout. wii .40&10 
936 P N. 802 and 802N or 50 10% 
Competitor, 304 and 304 PN.. 35 
60304 Pand PN.... 4085 
Safety and Salmon...... 30% 
Registers Lis! Sept. 2, 1901. 
Black Jap © ecee coces wasvadauwence ha 
White Jap.. stieeuaenas eeeie oecsel 
Bronzed ..... a+e6 ecaanseeat re 
Nickel Plated .. jadaacauaeeant : 


Electro Plated... ........++ 


Thereisagood deal of irreguiartty in 
prices Qf Registers. 


Registers, Cash— 


Sun, No, 10, Meta! Caninet. .........$30.00 

Sun, No. 10, Wood Cabinet......... $25.00 
Revolvers— 

Single Action, «o0+cccocececeee S65 5@We 


Double Act'n, except 44 cal. $1.4 
Double Action, 44 caliber. .$1.75@ 1. 95 
Automatic cctcccoce coccecete 
Hammerless,..ccesssessee oe 53, 


Riddies,Hardware Crade 


» 


ee OM aco nnnaneoennnte 25@ $2.: Z 
17 im., per dOZ..... «000 00. 82.50 
WA PV G08. .ccimcce . $2. 75@33 ‘0 





Rings and Ringers— 
Bull Rings— 

e 2% 3 Inch. 

Steel..... +0080 70 O75 0.80 dot. 

Copper...cccoe 1.00 1.10 1.35 doz. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings....gro. boxes, 3%, :5@Q@'.50 
Hill's Ringers, Gray Iron. doz, 55@0c 
Hill's Ringers, Mal. Tron, doz. 75@80e 
Blair's Rings......per gro. $5.00@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers... .per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown's Rings....per gro. #5.50@5.75 
Brown's Ringers. .per doz. $0.75@1.00 


Rivets and Burrs— 


CC cc cnces cece COE 1IOE 508 10854 
Tron or Steel: 

I i denanannene T5@75h-10% 

Miscellaneous .........+- 75@ 75h 10% 

Rolliers— 
Acme, Stowell’s Anti-Friction ........ 50% 
Barn Door, Sargent’s list...... shea ia 
Cronk’s Stay Radian pales iebeeudney « +. --OB%4SE 
Cronk’s Brinkerhoff...............- ehh 
I an conc cdkncewnn 3344&5¢ 
Stowell’s Barn Door Stay.....8 doz. $1.25 

Rope— 


Manila, 7-16 in. and me 
tarred or MCOTOR lb. 4@12 c 
Manila, Seinch bh. aa leke 
Manila, 4 @5-16in....lb. 1 2340p 13 ec 
Manila, Hay, Hide and 
Bale Ropes, Medium and 


Coarse...ece--. . lb. 11344@ 12M4e 
Sisal,7-16in.andlargerlb. 9 @IW ce 


Sisal, ¥%-inch » «lb. 94@ 10%Ge 
Sisal, 4 and 5-16 Inch..lb. 10 @I1l e 
Sisal, Hay, Hide and 

Bale Ropes, Medium 


and Coarse...... lb 9 @ ¢ 
Sisal, eevee Medium 

OO) eee Ib. 3844@ Pac 
Cotton Rope: 


Best.....%4-in. and larger, lb. 15 ¢ 
Medium..\4- in. and larger, lb. 13 ¢ 
Com ....4-in. and larger, lb. 94sec 
Jute Rore: 
Thread No. 1, %4-in. and up, 'b. 644c 
Thread No, 2.\4-in.and up, lb. 6 ¢ 
Yarn, 4-in. and up.. Ib. & @5%e 
Old Colony Manila Transmission Rope, 


# DB Ize 

Wire Rope— 
Galvanized............ of. hOB5S 
eT eee ee 


Ropes, Hammocks— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 


Jate...... Ceaeeccceccessececooos 1k HF 
I ciel aniessbaseduesne sedbaanaiee Me 
Covert Saddlery Works. ............ WEST 
Rules— 
gears. akihe aes W@608 108 5% 
Ivo ee 5B 10@, 35k 104 5% 
Chapin: ‘Stephens C 0.: 
BGBWOOG. .ccccccccccceccccecs - QD X10 
DE snpngenen 






ce ceee DGB 108105 





Miscellaneou J OGIO 0&1 
Combination... 5x@%H @ 108 
Stationers’...... e .1k@10& 10 
Lufkin’s Steel...... .. R106 
— +e  gengonasacedeusihee 6k 107 
Stanle Co.: 
bexweod edade ceucunasdees ..-« WDANMEUE 
ROGUE. scocanpeee eocecese geet B5@ Bek 10K .0% 
Tpson Nut Co. 
paweed...c..ce on ttandenadahad MQW e100 


TVOPY.. ccccoce ceccccceccs S5.& 1G I5& VK 10% 


. = oft 
SS 


$5 


Sash Locks-—See Lochs, Sash 
Sash Weights— 
See Weights, Sash. 
| Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
—See Stuffers or Fillers. Sausage 
Saw Frames - See Frames, Sawe 
Saw Sets—See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Toois—See Tools. Sai. 


Saws— 
Atkibs 

Circular..... «.. erceesce eee D0 G50K104 
TREND . .cncccscencen  cscecoecess SOX | 0@HKB0S 
CHG GES « ccncdncescacedsds - ses 35&5¢ 
Mulay. Mill and Drag ...,...... SOK1LOG 
One- Mam SQW. ......-cccccsccces ..40% 
EME co Win ccennaasé evs eccncacde 
Hand,  oimpass, BB Sac éie5 ictvce divide 10% 


Chapin-Stephens Co.: 
Turning Saws and Frames .. 30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Works : 







Steriting Kitchen Saws.......... «2% 
Disston’s: 

Cireular, Solid and Inserted Tooth. .50¢ 

Band, 8 to 14 im WIGC.....ccccccc...ce A 

band, 44 to 2%4.... CNSR eRe Kandneees 70% 


Crosscuts.... ....... .- 45% 
Narrow Crosscuts.. 50¢ 
Mulay, Mill and Drag. «ee. DOT 
Framed Woodsaws............... 35% 
Woodsaw Blades..... wae axsice 
Woodsav Rods. __........... 254 
Hand Saws, Nos. 3%. 99, 9, 16, d100, 
Ds, 120, 78, 77, 8.... 25% 


Hand Saws, Nos 7.07, 107% 9. 3,1, 














0, 00, Combination........ . 30% 
Compass,Keyuole,&c........ 25% 
Butcher Saws and Biades.. 35% 

Cc. E. Jennings & Co.’s. : 
are 25&10% 
Butcher Saws................ 3 &10% 
Compass and Key Hole Saws.)52£5& 10% 
Framed Wood Saws.... ... 10k 0% 
Hand Saws eee 2ORZ 6 & 108 
Wood Saw Blades... oevcoe SOR 1UE 

Millers Falle: 

SO Hs <a vccnundndcecae - 15&10% 
Star Saw Blades........... &10% 

Peace : 

Cireular and Mill ....... .00-...022.0-50% 
CrossCuts, list Jan.i009...... 2. 504% 
Hand, Panel and Rip... wieces. aden 

Richard: on: 

COORG GUE TE go icc cccies ccdieccae 50% 
NS Oe ivi vtcbtcundn.agdeserekeet ds 30% 
X Cuts, list Jan. 1, V¥9....... énunees .50% 

Simonds’: 

Corealee BGs oooc cae ov cccgesscqceecss 50% 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut Saws..35% 
One Man Cross Cuts...........-. 404 10% 
Gang Mill, Mulay and Drag Saws. — 
BONES cds. Secncesccheaes sanceunenal % 
OG xv ccugxasedte sexe Rua BeIu 6% 
Butcher Saws....  .. vw ade? be 
DN caivcdcabnssade BWaBH&i\o% 
Hani Saws, Bay State Bran! 5 
Compass, Keyhole, «ec ......2v@25&7 
Wood Saws.......... eat 35358 T'6% 


Hack Sewe~ 


Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades AAA. ... 30% 
Disston: 


Concave Blades. ...........s00+ ee 
BGRGEBccae. oc ccccece Siceenitechaeens 40% 
Hack Saw Frames.................. 0% 
z Fitchburg File Works, Tue Best...... Be 


. E. Jennings & Co.’s: 
“ieee Saw Frames, Nos. 175, 180.. 
35&: 5& 10% 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, : Commpaane. 
&5&10% 
Griffin's Hack Saw Frames .. 35&5&10¢% 
Griffin’s Hack Saw Rlades......35&5&10% 


Star Hack Saws and Blades......... 15&10% 

Sterling Hack Saw Blades. ............. 25% 

Sterling Hack Saw Frames............ 20% 
Scroll— 

BN TOON Te Oa on tins canecacdedden 254 

Barnes’ Scroll Saw Blades............. 40% 


Barnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw, 
withont boring attachment, $18; 
with boring eeenene $20 

Lester, complete, $10. 





Rogers,complete, $4.00. we 
Scalers, Fish— 
Bishop’s Lightning............ ® doz. $3 60 
Covert’s Saddlery Works .......... 60& 10% 
Scales— ; 


Fomily. Turnbull's... ....30@30@10% 
Counter: 
Hatch. Piatform.\Wwoztohlbs.do2z $5.50 
Two Platforms, % 0zto8 lbs.doz, $1 
Union Platform, Plain. .$1.70@1.90 
Union Platform, Striped$1.85@2.15 
Chatillon’s: 


COED deus cnccaddvccesveccesdccndccees Wet 

PUOQUIIE. snk -cbe du asvecccnsddeedanencts Wt 

Grocers’ Trip Scales... ....cccccoscece MS 
Chicago Scale Co.: 

The “ Little Detective,” % Ibs.. . Oe 

Union or Family No.2 .... ....... - 


Portable Platform (reduced list)... ..50% 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list).. Baq35s 
Pelouze ~cales—Household, Counter, 


Candy, Ice, Postal, Computing....... 50% 
“The Standard ” Portables....... ... 45% 
“The Standard” R. R. and Wagon.....50% 

Scrapers— 

Box, 1 Handle.........doz. 3?.25@2. 8 
Boz, 2 Handle........ doz. $3.00@3 : 
Ship Light, $2.50; Heavy, $4. 9 


Adjustable Box <e ae = R. & L. Ca) 


Ain cwatn " 0a 30& 107 
Chapin-Stephens C 0., ” Box... 50 @508 106 
Screens, Window, and 

Frames— 


Flyer Pattern Window Screen.. .60@60&5¢ 
Maine Window Screen Frames ..40&10&5¢ 
Perfection Window Screens.....60@00&5% 
Phillips’ Window Screen Frames... .d0&5% 
Porter's: 
Fairview Window Screens ......... 
G5 KS &2NG% 
Hummer V indow Screens............. 
M&5@60 &5&2'6% 
Klondike Window Screens............. 
0 &5@ORS& 6K 
See also Doors. 
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Screws—Bench and Hand-— | 
Bench, Iron. .doz. 1 in,. $2.75 @38.00 : 
1%, $3 25@3.50: 144, $3.85@4.25 
Bench, Wood, Beech. .doz. $3.00@38.50 
Hand, Wood. —.._.. «saves mons 
R. Bliss Mfg. Co, RE alte 
Chapin-Stephens Co., Hand... 90.908 102 


Coach, Lag and Hand pa 
Laa, Common Point, list Oct. 1 
cc sbaspan> 6634200 sneens bi5G - 
Coach and Lag, Gimlet Point, lis 
err oT 700:10@. § 
Hand Rail,list Jan. 1, °81. area 
Jack Screw 
Standard List.......... Toe B0Rk-5% 
Millers Falls. .............. wreee 10% 10% 
Millers 7 Roller. os “Bee | 
P B.& W...ccccersces 
Sargent.......... 





List Jan, 1, °98. 
Flat or Round Head, Iron.50@508 10% 


Flat or Round Head, Brass50@50@10% 
Set and Cap— 

s (Iron or Steel) ......eeeeecee.. 70% 

| RD» :4hehere ssa senenswer 65% 

Hoe. Hd. Cap ...... stveceaeeee 


Rd. or Fillister Hd. Cap dicteuurud 60% 


Wood— 
List Jan. 1, 1900. 
Manufacturers’ printed discounts ; 


Flat Head, Iron.......874&10@.. .% 
Round Head Tron,...++.85@10@....% 
Flat Head, Brass ......- 85K10@ . ...% 
Round Head, Brass . SOB10@....% 
Flat Head, Bronze... 7%4At10@ ...% 
Round Head, Bronze...++ 15R10@. % 
SENOS. «0k Ga xinn ti OAVes 874d 10% 

Scroll Saws—See Saws, Scroll, 

Scythes— Per doz. 


Clipper Pattern, Grass...$4.50@$5.00 
Full Polished Clipper.....$5.00@$5.50 
Grin... ....cecceceessse-P1-OOM$7.50 
Clipper, Grain,....-..-+++ $7.75@$8.25 
Weed and Bush. ..ce..s++> $4.75@$5.00 


nroogers— 
"eae Awl and Tool— 
Brad Awl and Tool Seis: 
Wood Hdle.,10Awls doz. $2.00@2.25 
Wood Hdle., 14 Awls, 6 Tools. ,, 
dos. $2.50@2.60 


Atken’s Sets, Awl and Too 
rae a # doz. $10.00.. *.5081 081 0% 
giioe. 1, $12; 2, 
.50% 


$9 Too Spee | 
ca: 8, $12; 4, $0; 5, $7....... 
OF . Jennings & as s Model fool 
Millers ‘Pails Adj. Toot dis, Woot 
$12; No. 4, $12; No. 5, $18 .. NGaibs 
Btaale '# Excelsior : 2 pe No. 3. 
No. 50 g90k108 1s 
Garden Tool eens 
Ft. Madi-on, Taree Pi | 8, Hoe, 
and Shovel.......% Gos. 8e18..+.+00$9.00 
Nalil— 
i sessed per gro. $2.25@2.50 
ound. Blk, and Pol. nyt ‘ae 
gro. 
Deteaens eis: See = 
nur 00d...... $5.756@E. 
Buck Brothers... a ooshthl et 
Cannon's Diamond Point, # = $12.. 
eg eae r gro. 
Saell’sCorrucated, Cu Be Der aro. #7 174 








Snell’s Knurled, Cu 2 D .-per gro $ 
ivet— 
Regular list .... .....00-++ + +70L10@ 75% 
Aiken's: Saw— 
Genuine.......... Sin dneds cos. + SOK1NG 
Timttation.. .....ccccosssceeeeeeee DOR 10% 
Atkin’s. : 
Criterion...........00+ ipemoenoenun 
Bennie & Cult Co'.? 000009 orceccesscocesl 
a db b0Gncedeons nee 
Hammer, new Pat... eeoeee secesese box 
feetes innieavens” -”. sevsemrengeresoee SOR 
Disston'sS ng Star and Monareh... 254 
Morriil’s No. 1, 915.00.........-- . 508 


Nos.3 ant. 4, 0 Cut,ga0. - 


os: $s. 4n 


- teeter ese 


val. tke ; 
Taintor Positive. # doz. $18...........60% 


Sharpeners, Knife— 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. CO.......00.+++-65% 
Smith & Hemenway (o.. 


Shaves Spoke— 


Pe eeeeeeereee ory 


EER ove $1. 1.15 

Wood.. escee+- -d0Z, $1.65@2.25 

Bailey’ 's (Stanley R. & L. Co ) nen 

Chapin-Stephens C gsokionios 
apin- _ ee 

Goodell’s, ®# doz. $9. en seceeecees LORING 

Wood's Fil and F2..............se008 000 DOS 
Shears— y 

Cast Iron... 7 8 9 in. 
Best . ..$16.00 18.00 20.00gro 
Sais $13.00 15.00 17.00gro, 


Cheap.... $5.00 6.00 7.00 ‘ 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: Ye 





Best quality, . _peeuben 708-10% 
ay coee or 
Fair, v Jap. teseeeet 

@ Nickel. “srt 38a eeton 
Tailors’ Shears. Séeuee 408 10% 
geome’ Cast Shears... .- 40@40854 
Heinisch’s Tatiors’ Shears. -..° 722° 2°°": 404 
Wilkinson's Hedge ..... oo rence 1900 list 45¢ 
Wilkinson's I’runing..................+ 40% 
Wilkinson's Sheep ..... ...... 1900 list. 25% 

Tinners’ oP 
Steel Blades J . 20k5Q20E10 
Steel Laid Blades LOB i9@ E08 


Forged Handles ee, Berlin . 
40@40& t 
oan S Griffin Mfg. Co.'s, 4 to 1¢ 


wie preteen svsccce ceeee. ans aaa 
EE 08. nnseibnnbs ; 
ina THRE ccnsa sarnsads oheepweuet 20% 


THE TRON AGE. 
Pruning Shears and Tools— Snips, Tinners’—*ee Shears 
Cronk’s Grape Shears .............+.5 
Cronk’s Pruning Shears.......... B8tae Spoons and Forks— 
Disston’s Combined Pruning Hook 











Silver Plated— 


Good Quality. ...++.50k10@ 608 1005% 
ON ne ee oe - - HO@608 10% 
International Silver Co. 

1847 togers Bros. and kogers& Hamil- 


and Saw, ® doz. $18.00 .............-- Bz 
Disston’s Pruning Hook, ® doz, oe 


John T. Henry Mfg. C 
Pruning Shears, = grades = 40@40&5% 
arene shears. . 5O& 






a Octet eah ea Cah yin 40d 10% 
Tree Franers.. so eae Rogers & Bro., William ‘Rogers Eagle 
P., 8S. & W. Co. Brand cece. +o MO IOS 

Sh Slidi et Anchor. Rogers Brand. sidenceseie al 60% 
eaves— ng Voor— m gers iettdidshscsese 60& 10% 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction ...... .. grteeet See scien Phat Rogers aos = 60% 
Patent Roller Hatfleld’s, Sargent’s aa No. 77 Silver Plated Ware........ 60& 10% 
pontine... ©0 00 ce etececeveceee + Miscellaneous— 
Wrightsv ille Hatfield Pattero. steue eee Sornee Steer. Sion 3 oe 60@60 & 10% 
‘attaraugus Cutlery Co. 
Sliding Shutter— ae akon Silver. i ae geste 8 50% 
eon eo. ers 0. 
poating ls... topes nite jeer ees a German or Micke! Sliver, Spectal list 





’ 1. &10¢ 
Sargent’s list Tinned Iron— 
Shelis— Shells, Empty— Teas i a ia 
Brass Shells, Empt ern ner eae as cesieerey rus nme 
First quality, all gauges. 60a5% | Tables............. ver gro, 90e@$1.00 
Climax, Club, Rival, 10 and 12 eases Springs— Door— 
Paper Shells, Empty : 
acme, ideal, te adder, New Ra pt a. a {Sei kivbbotsveswels dcvbaey Asweep om 
agic | and 20 gauge. % Raa 80 in. 5 
Blue Rival, New Climax, Challen e Waar ae te ‘sess dow. $1:10 


Monarch, ‘De -flance, New Victor, 


Bott. : Ye ‘Now Rival, 10, 12,18 and Sesblsinn, acioen &c. 


is. and Wider: 


Serrrrrrrrrerrrreer eee r ery 


20% 
Climix. Faton: League, New Rival 








10 and 12 gauge -25% J i. 
ollmex. Un on, igi Se ita aotiglhy \% Bright, lb...... AO ke 
and 20 giuge ($7.50 Hat)..20% | Dregne, WO. . wes ee vee eent 

Expert, Metal Lined and Pigeon. 10, Painted Se at Springs : 

12, 16 and 20 gauee.......... 83%4&5% IM SOS TS OOF OF... Seesiccceal 50@55e 
Robin Hood, Low Brass........-+.. e100, | Le x2ux28 per pr.. ....06.. 60@65c 
Robin Hood, High Brass...... .... .Wa&10% 1% x8x28and narrower, per pr. 

Shells, Loaded— 80@865e 
Loaded with Black Powder .......408| Sprinklers, Lawn— 
Loaded with Smokeless Powder, SIND, ccnada inhi cveccke dibsnus 25@20 

medium grade...... Pe OS ere -# doz. $1 "30 
Loaded with Smokeiess Powder, | Philadelphia No. 1, # doz. $12; No. 2, 
non meee... A250) HOde10€ 10% GIS; NO. %, GRE... .cccrereeccccevees 30% 

n Hood, Low Brass. es = 
Robin flood’ Hien Brase...2.soatoese| SQuares 

Nickel plated.... | List Jan, 5, 1900. 
Shoes Horse, Mule, &C.— | steel and Iron... { ..... os 70810% 


F. 0. b., Pittsburg; Rosewood tudl Try Squire and T- 





TVOM 6. 0e-veeveateceees per keg $3.85] Bevels ...........005: 608: 100 10@ 70% 
Steel..... sserceesensee per keg 3.60 | Iron Hal. Try Squares and T-Bevels, 
Burden’s, ali sizes, # keg......... .. $3.90 Loe 10@ ioe 10 io 

Shot— Disston’s Try Sq, and T- Bevels... 
° Winterbottom’s Try and Miter.. 
Drop, up ot 25-lb, bag.. ee*is $1.40 408 10@408 108108 
Drop, B and larger,per 25-lb, 65 
Brake 351 bag eer ot). bags’? | Squeezers- Lemon- 
Chilled, 25-lb. bag.. seeees $1.65 | Wood, Common, No, 5.25 
Dust Shot, 25-10, bag......0.. . Kiean * 


vee $2.00 


Shovels and Spades— 
Assuciation List, N vv. 15, 1908... .40% 


Sieves and Sifters— 
Huuter’s Imitation.gro. $11.00 


@35.69: No. 1. $6.25@$6.50. 
Wood, Forcelain lined. 
Cheap eeeeesee.AOZ, $2.00@2.765 
Good Grade .........doz. $3.00@3.50 
Tinned Tron, ....+ +++ «02. $0.75@1.25 


11.50 Tron, Porcelain Lined doz. $2.90@3.25 


aa rye Metallic Biued. * S. & Co., eer Sta ples— 
ai: wm $13. 80 $15.00 Barbed Blind. .........+...lb. 6@6%4e 
National Mfg. Co. : Electricians’, Association i caciss 
SRE a cau vbévecsevtoeye per gro, $12.00 808104108 10% 
_ aa seecee Orccvcescosee \oo 7 ~~ an o ee Staples, Sos Frode Sport. 
eeercese oo > ic tes n BM 
Shaker (Tarier 8 Pat.) Flour Sifters. . ox | _Polishe? 20° less than Barb Wire. 
DD cess shiv 506555000 sauna Gat Poultry Netting. Staples....per Ib. 
Sievos, Tin Rim— 24@3Mc 
Por doesn Grand Crossing Tack Co,’s list.,..80&10¢ 
ith acne 1h 16 13 20 nin 
Black. full size ..$1°0 1.25 1.30 1,35 Steels, Butchers . 
Plated, full size. vi. 301 8 1.40 1.45 pices... -; eeOSeccccs secccccececses eee aoe 
Black, scant... .... $0.5 1.00 1.05) Hartzell cutlery (0777202077727 dees 
Sieves, Weeden Rim— C. & A. Hoffmann’s..............000000 40% 
_ Nested, 10, 11 and 12 Inch. Steelyards........25¢1 Qe10% 
Mesh 18, Nested, doz....... $9.65@0 75 
Mesh 20, Nested, doz....... 75@ 85| Stocks and Dies— 
Mesh 24, Nested, doz.......  .“0@1.00| Blacksmiths’....... LO 10@.50% 
Sinks— Curtis Reversible Ratchet Die Stock. 25% 
Cc tl Derby Screw Plates ......... . .25¢ 
ast Iron— Gardner Dio seocks No. Voss: iveicawts +15 508 
Standard list.. 6908 ‘0% oe ver e cKS, larger siges...... ‘ 
Nore— There + not’ entire uniformity | Vghtning Screw sabi 
lists used by jobber sis in sthass cnabnnhvedes whan 25¢ 
Skei ns manne Reece’s New Serew Piates...... «-25@30% 
Cast TOW. so. ore0se0-s00007 dius] Stone— 
Blech degen Scythe Stones— 


Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co: 
“i Corundum, 3” inch, $8.00 per 
12inch, $10... 


Slates, School— 
Factory Shipments. 









pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list: 
Et nc: cabnns dh eaadaeell hi% Black Diamond S. 8....® gro. $12.00 
Noiseless Slates......... 60k; tens &5% Lamoille 8. +.......... # gro. $11.00 
ena dis ise denab's nanan de hut — Mountain &. es < gro. S - 
. reen Mountain S. 8.. . 86. 
Slaw Cutters—see Cutters. No. inden Bord '¥ kro. 50 fe 
0. 1 Indian Pond 8. . $7. 
Slicers, Vegetable— No. 3 Indian Pond 8.8 wire. ‘0 
< er 2D gro e 
Sterling No, 10, $2.00,............... 38%] Heise of 1901 tists Bie 
_onnge maeneee- wewens Oll Stones, &c. 

t Mfg. Co.: Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co., 1901 list: 
7 rby.. < ee eee a Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit.....50% 
igh Grade.. Gem Corundum Axe, Single or Double 

JOGKOY .....0000 Sisihinhs 444 iinehnbnsseeeee ncaa 55% 
Daca tadn sd oubicant - Gem Corundum Sifps.. 0.0.22 .05. SS 88s 
Yankee.. . 80&5 425 Gém Corundum Razor Hones.,...... 50% 
Yankee, Roller.......... 0.2.2! 30&5&27 | Pike Mfg. Co. 1901 list b 
Covert’s Seddiery Works: Arkansas Stonc,No. 4 8to5'<¢ 2.89 
Crown.. ’ Jdgbbgnm> savt Segue Arkansas Stone.No. : ‘5 in: 2.50 
SN Cin 2c. obi tnnbemeneeiaces 60g | Arkensas Slips Ns. 1... 0. .0+ $4.00 
SMELL: =n ceagsenesdlneleadsQiee o.| Lily White Washita, 4to8i ....60¢ 
THOMMETN.........0 aponbelccckttal 60g | Rosy Red Washita.4 to 8 in ..., 60¢ 
Oneida ‘ommunity: 8 Washita Stone, Extra.4 to 8 in. .50¢ 
Sold Steel.......cecee-sssesese-..6085¢ | Washita Stone, No. 1..4 to8 in. .40¢ 
ee ee 60% Washita Stone, pre * 4tuo8iu 308 | 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded ...... 6634 10% y eeveaeteeaasenatae be 
ad Washita Slips, eaters o00hoemn noe 
Snaths t Washita Slips, No. 1....-....... 70¢ 
IN asin s sien cds cece ccaet 50@50&10% | India Oil Stones (entire list) 3 414% 


July 16 1903 
Hindostan No. 1, Regular.... # ® %¢ 
Hindostan No, 1Small..... .¥ ® le 


Axe Stones (all kinds) ............ 
Turkey Ui' Stones,ex.5 to8 in. #@ Me | = 


Queer Creek Stones, 4 to 8in..... @e|* 
Queer Creek Slips..............00- we | 
tiie sagéscuabinstuccdns 5¢) 
Belgian, German and Swaty Razor 

1g one: oceeccscceccccesscccsesescces cect Rue 


Mounted iisciiea’ Sand “Stone. te | . 
Stoners- Cherry— 
Enterprise. . .-25@30% 
Stops Seas 
Millers Falls. . . L5&10% 
Morrill’s... # doz.. Noe so #10. ge 50% 
Morrill’s, } No. 2, $12.5 «+00. 000 00% 
ae tt 
Chapin-Stephens Co............. W@HI& 10% 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co......... éiwnectivecs Ae 
Straps— Box— 
Cary’s Universal, case lotsa. ......20@10% 
Hame~— 
Covert’s Saddlery Work:....... - H0& LNs 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points....doz. 55@# Ic 


BOONE. nc cnbdoesccécceces occecGO8. $1.75 


Stuffers, Sausage— 
Enterprise Mfg. Co.. coe  PO@Z5R7 8% 
Netionel St Specialty Mfg. 0., list Jan. 





Supports, Porch— 
Hoffman’s Porch Supports....# doz. 25¢ 


Sweepers, Carpet— 


National Sweeper Co, : Per doz. 
Marion, Koller svertag, regular 
finisnes, full Nickel...,........... $24.00 
Marion yueen. Roller Bearing, 
Fancy Veneers, full Nickel. «827.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Nickei. 822.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap’ned .$2:.U0 
Marion Queen, Roller Bearing, Reg- 
ular Finishes, full Nickel........ $24.00 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, Plate 
Glass Top, Lng JeehnaWbaadhe ne’ $52.00 
Monarch ., Roller a 
(17-inch oni, ickel.. .' 00 
Monarch Extra,Roller Bearing ar 
inch case), Japanned a] 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, Nkl. $ ny, 0 
Perpetual, Regular Bearings, J ap.$1 1 
Notr.—Discount of We per dozen on 
three-dozen lots. Discount of $1 per 
dozen on five-dozen lots, 


"Vesta, Brads, &c.— 


List Jan. 15, 99. 
Carpet Tacks, American ........+... 
HWELELS@. . 
American Cut Tacks .90&2085 
Swedes Iron Tacks ...90@3085 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks..... 
9OBLI LORS 
Gimp Tacks... .........9OG5RS 
L006 TACK. 0.0 o0.ccce - 90810 
Trimmers’ Tacks, 90630810856 ae 
Looking Glass Tacks....70@10@....% 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad Tack... 


ened 


HELEBS®. . % 
dlunyarian Nails ....80&@085@....: 
Comnion and latent Brads... i 
Syenh ong Clout Nails, . S50R5@.. 

Nore.— above prices are “for 
ives ht senate. nda py tgs pee 
3 
Mandank Weights a an ex it on 
Miscellaneous— 


Double Pointed Tacks...90 and 5 tens 
Steel Wire Brads, R. & K. Mfg. &. 8 list.. 


WE& | 60% 
See also Nails, Wire. ~ 
Tanks, Oil— an 
meeeese. : 2 AS ey 30-gal $3.40 
So Sere , $4.25 
queen ‘chy s. 8S. &Co., 30-gal........ 85 
ueen City 8. S. & Co., COneni aanens 84.50 
Tapes, Measuring— 
American Asses’ Skin,.....40@10@50% 
Patent Leather....... Leica QSIORSS 
BO atics Sk dead - OQ hOk5% 
Chesterman's..cc. .sscceeed 25 Q25R5% 


Keuffel & Esser Co. Steel and Metallic, 






Lower lint, 1800.2... ..0.00 cs cecseas Be % 
Lufkin’s Steel... wnece eel 35% 
Lufkin’s Metailic... . 30@3085¢ 


Teeth Harrow— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or headed, 
54-inch and larger. per 100 lbs. .$8.00 
Thermometers— 
Tin Case. . S08 10@ 80k 108 5% 
Ties, Bale—Steel Wire. 
Single Loop...... 824 
Monitor, Cross Head, Etc........70% 


Ties, Wali— 

Cleveland Wire Spring Co 
Galv. Steel 6-32 x 6% In. e 1000, $10.00 
Galv. Steel 5-32 x 8% in, ® 1000.811.00 
Galv. Steel 5-22 x} 16in B® '000.812.00 
Galv, Steel 5 32 x 15'41n. # 1000.814.06 


Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, &c. 


Tinware— 
Stamped, Japanned and Pleced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Work:.......... 60& 10% 
Tire Benders, Upsetters, 
&c.—See Renders and Upset- 
ters. lire 


eeeew eres 
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Tools— Coopers’— | Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 lh, to Wale. Hollow— Galvanized : 
a ae ae ae QO@WRSS —_ LOZ. er eee cere sense ses eecr eect 9c Cast Iron, Hollow— OW izcsbe .70@70k5% 
Hay— | Cotton W rapping 5 Balis to ib . 7 Stove Hollow Ware : 19 0 26.......42.067 reds: 724108 
Myers’ Hay Tools .... cence | 5 ei ae “iar eG? Ie CME vic ctedecceuc .. 50&10@ 60% Game Sy seieee ee B54 
aw— 2 k 0 "on coef OBS@CS% pere 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools.......... 40% DR initiations see . esees 13@ 1c walt’ ee aa Ware : oe © BOG io cces Snansaeouscs 7085 @ 70k 108 
Simonds’ Improved......... essences American 3 Ply Hemp, *j-lb. Balls... Maslin Kettles........ eee 70% 10 to 18... .++ woe. OL 1I@ 708 1085S 
Simonds’ Crescent ‘in— coe seceeses ce a 13Q@1he Covered Ware: , 19 10 26.0. .04 «+ T5LTY@ T5A10E 2468 
_-.se 254 so it ng sy and %%-ib. a Tinned and Turned..........++ 40% = Se sasacceses 75H1V@ 75h 1045€ 
Transom Lifters— India Ply Hemp, 1, Balls. ; +++ 80 fpemee.. Sie LOIRE ROI DI tals SIRES 
See Lifters, Transom, ia 3-Ply Hemp, 1%-lb. Balls. Enameled— SER siovestGtboiican 12g¢ 5 @75 
treue 7 Fly— 2, 3,4.and 5-Ply ute, %lb, Balls... Agate Nickel Steel Ware, list Nov. 1. 19 - Wiss ceneecodcaea 7085@? aa 
ee eS ee rr 20% WT GO BB i cccus -70@70 
De Oa me tit. so@ 12. 00 Mason Line, Linen, %-lb. Balls. A5C Iron Ce vkacede<detseecavasees oo ee Annealed Wire on "Spools... -70@ 70854 
oe. No. 26), Mattress, 4 and %-lb.Bails.37c 1ava, Rnameled . sas - 40&10% | Brass and Copper Wire on "Spools, 
Ha a see or aragon. | Wool, $ to 6 ply... s@sve , Never Bresk Enameled... enabseucede 50 60@,6005% 
‘Oz. o. oO: gro. 00 ee eessseseeecet « ea e es— ” ale = 
ae Binder Galwanized Tea Kettles : ‘ Ss he tee pease aoe 
= ’ G 9 os a r - 
Seen DUGG. 2900-04049.» » eRe | ee FB. Sh. LMI ck clenstseanse, Oe 
a Gee Trade Report. 000 BENS #2 00 - _— Stubs’ Steel Wire....... $6.00 to £. 408 
Hawley & Norton. "65&5@65810¢ 
Victor (Oneida Pattern)....... T5@T5&5¢ . Steel Hollow Ware. Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 
Star (Blake Pattern)....... 60&5@60& 10% Wise S5@65255 Wire Picture Cord, see Cord. 


Mouse and Rat— 
Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz, holes. . 

8% w%@Ie 

Mouse, Round or Square Wire..... 
doz. 85@90c 

ae Prenah Rat and Mouse Traps 

enuine): 

No. 1, Rat, Each $1.1244;.® doz, $12.00 

No. 3 Rat, # doz. $.6.00; case of 50 
$5.25 doz, 


No.3'4, Rat,® doz. $4.75; case of 72 

$4.25doz. 
No. 4, Mouse, @ doz. $3.50; case of 7 

$2.75 doz. 

No. 5, Mouse, ® doz. $2.75; case of 150 
$2.25 
Schuyler’s Rat Killer, No. 1, @ gr. $30.00 

No, & # gr. $30.00; Mouse, No. 8, 

5 


$18. 
J.M Mast Mfg. Co.: 


Blizzard... 
Old Nick.. 
Joker... 
Imp’d Sna 
hole, 
Imp’a Sna 
Trite $4.20. 
r 
Bouney's 8 
Wood's Kl 


Mouse, Rat. 
«No, 12, $8.00 No. 1, $950 
- No. 30, 2.22 No. 2, 8.40 
. No 5, 2.10 No, 8, — 
Shot, ‘Mouse, per gro., 







) Shot, Mouse, per gro., 4 


rowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing..... ... 20 30% 
Disstoa Plastering abeeesehenavhaes 160 25% 
Disston * ‘Standard Brand’ 


* gro. $5.00 | 

Kohler’s steel Garden ne 6 in 
# gro. $6. 00 

Never-Breax Steel Garden Trowels. 
gro. $i 00 


ise 
Woodrough&MeParlin, P use. papee psn 


New York ion. ‘ peepee 
6k i 


Western Pattern......ccscceces 10% 
nme A IDs a5 600 aveu ° Bae dos. $16.00 
TOCELY . .o000.0cccegscccce r doz. $15.00 
Daisy Stove Trucks, Im: me ere 
Oz. 
hudel Stove Trucks...... ++# doz. $18.50 
Tubs, Wash— fae cat OS i 


Galvanized, per doz, 4.75 645 6, 
Galvanized Wash a Ss. & 9a): ra 


Per don'$3. bs 600 675 6.59 7.00 2.00 
ruwyine— o-Misestianesus— 
No. 9, and ¥-lb. Balls a 
No. 12, 4and % lb. balls 17 2 
No. 18. 4 and 4-lb. Balls 15 
No. 2%, 44 and %-lb.Balis 15 c 7 c 
No. 36, 44 and %-lb. Balls 144c 1644 
Chalk Line, Cotton, %-lb Balis.,. 
2,@25e 











Be BOG iikdvdbiceas 508 10@50k1085 
Parallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson’s Adjustable oveees ee reeeeee 40% 
i. eee es 4 
Amateur beveeeduces -25% 
Bonney’s. 
t olumbian Hdw.Go .. “ 
Emmert Universal: 
Pattern Makers’ No.1...... «+. $15.00 net 
Pattern Makers’ No 2..........$13.00 net 
Machinist and Tool Makers’ .#$15.00 net 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw....15&10% 
Hollands’: 
Machinists’......... eecnecosssesesss 40% 
DE ccn«cuccedentedsckeds ... O5&5% 
NY: errr 20@30% 
PTE cndntcncescaconnce-csesenesboun 204 
(gg ear 50&10&10% 
Parker’s: 
WE naeskcendscepescseuens cece SOBISE 
ddan oxiann nine Ginktehs 20@25% 
Vulean’s. cedtvscconeens see 
Combination Pipe enuenindeaineds HHO 
RE cu sicsaunacneinaee Sec ceccee 20@25% 
RIE 5 crc atc chun ehetienadsaeceae 40% 
Smith & Hemenway C 
Machinists . -4% 
Jewelers.... 884% 
Snediker’s X, L 314% 
WOOO 6. voc ceccccccnccscescncceosers 4 33L4¢ 
Saw Filers’— 
Bonney’s, No. 1, $13; No.3, $16. 50&5+% 
Disaton’s D 3 Clamp and Guidy, ® doz 
SPOS Sah acnakagees hunches Caausnqubeeds 25% 
Reading penape choesep esensebensegsenses.ce 60% 
Wentworth’s Rubber Jaw, Nos. 1, 2 
ORNS. ..ccascase .-45&50% 
Wood Workers’ _ 
Wyman & Gordon’s Quick Action, 6 
in., $6.00 ; 9 in., $7.00 ; 14 in., $8.00, 
Miscellaneous— 
yee & Keeler Combination Five 
Parker’s Combination Pipe: 
Ch re encerccccccace 60% 
RPGS 35 6 vecveeen eeceee 60&5% 
IO BUGS deh ctecesese aces eeccevecesce 4 
VW ade—Price Per M. 
Bie: ie SE Wan 6c c0et he sccvcctect 60c 
B. E., 9and WOevsesersen veeees70C 
Ti del OR Ts desennsne ein dastensetoll x 
B. E.,7 ° 
P. E. 
P. £. 
P. E. 
P. E. J 
Ely’s B. E., 11 and larger. °$1.70@1.7 75 
Ely's P. E., 12 to 20 ........$3. 00@ 3? 











White Lead, Zinc, Te 


Lead, English white, in a oo 7 
Lead, American White. in 4@ W% 

Lots of 500 ® or over......... a of 

uae less than 500 D........... .. 

— bee ES oll, a ® tin : 
8. EOD... cosccce ce 
Lead, White, in “ait 1256 ta? 
a to keg price......... -@1 
ee ewite in oll. lashes 

wo tins, add to keg price 9,1 
American, Terms: For lots 12 tons 

and over 44¢ ees and 2% for cash 


if paid in 8 from date of invoice ; ; 
for lots of 5001 Ibs, and over 2% for cash 
if paid in 15 Gays free creme Gate of invoice, 
for Paves of 'ess net. 
White, Dry in =" 534 
Zinc, American, dry........ e 
Zinc, Paris, Red Seal, dry....... .. 
Zinc, Paris, Green Seal, a 
Zinc, Antwerp Red Seal, dry... 


Zinc, Aptwer. Green sea, dry . 
Jine, V. rench, in Poppy ou® 
Green Seal: 


Lots of 1 tonand over..........12 ozs 
ne jor Ren 3 ten, -124@i2% 





Zine, i M French, in Poppy ‘Oil, 
fotsof 1 ton and over..........104@11 
Lotsof less than | ton. 1l@ll 


Discounts.— V. M. aa Zine.—Dis- 
counts to buyers of 10 bbl. lots of one or 






asso. grades, 1%; 25 bbis., 2%; 5uv 
bbis., 4%. 
Dry Colors. 

Black, Carbon.............. #25 @10 
Black, Drop, Amer. coececcdececs 4@6 
Black, Drop, Eng. -- 5 @15 
Black, areas: ye * | 
Blue, Pesciestiai D4 @6 
B= Gere -29 @32 





2 ous 





Brown, Vandyke, i — 
Carmine, No. 40........... 
Green, Serenade. 
Green, Chrome, pure,,......... ° 17 “eS 
Lead. Red, bbis. Le bis. and kegs: 

Lots 500 or over.., sooee @ 6% 
uigergerbbta eb aida: © ™ 

8. s. and kegs: 

Lots 600 4 LL ee @ 6 

Lots less than 500 B...... ... .. @ 7 
Ocher, French Washed......... 5 @7 
Ocher, Dutch Washed.......... 5 a 
a week iingl mes OMe os 9 

range Mine nglis C 
Orange Mineral, French.. . 104@IL 
Orange Minerat, German....... 8 4@9 

ay Mineral. American . 84@ 45 

dian, English..... . 44@ 8 

Red, Indian, American -3 @ 8 
Red, Turkey, English -4@6 
Red, Tuscan. English - 7 @10 
Red; Venetian, Amer., # 100%. 50@1.50 
Red Venetien, English. 1) ).1.25@175 
Sienn Italian, Burnt and 

NN teint eke ark #n3 @6 
Sienna, Ital., Raw, Powd....... 3 @% 
Sienna, American, Raw........ 14%@ 2 
Sienna, American, Burnt and 

Powdered ........0...00+ mh 1440 2 
Talc, French.,......cs-..000% D 2 @ a4 
Talc, American............... .. 99 @1.1 
Terra Alba, French, #100 .95 @1.00 
Terra Alba, English aine bane ee 95 @1.00 


Terra Alba, American No. 1....65 @85 
Terra Alba, American No. 2....45 @50 
Umber, Turkey, Bnt.& Pow. em 2 8! 
Umber, Turkey, Raw & won 2 38! 
Umber, Bnt. Amer.. . 1%@ 





Umber, Raw, Amer. - 2 
Yellow, Chrome. ..............-. 11 @l4 
Vermilion. American Lead.....10 240 
Vermition, Quicksilver, bulk @70 
Vermilion, Serer a . @71 
Vermilion, neem, In ane 80 @85 
Vermilion. Ch $1.0591.20 
Colors in oll. 
Black, Lampblack..... cocsscee 12 O14 


Avery Spiders vs scmmegnes 






Avery Kettles.. ee 

Porcelained. . SoRB@BOR LOE 

Never Break Spiders and Griddles. . 

65854 

Never Break Kettles............cccces 60% 

Solid Stee! Spiders & Griddles. ....65&5% 
Solid Steel Mettles....cccccccccccccccce 60% 
| Warmers, Foot 

- ufg. Co.. Bbapetone... anal 40@40&10% 

shboards— 
aol Zine : # dos 


Crescent, farnily size, bent frame,.$3.00 
fied Star, family size, stationary 
ON cicncnis, s. cxtendcavaacene 
Double Zinc Surface : 

Saginaw Globe, family sise, station- 
ar a NNN. ccnuecusseccactdnael $2.65 
Cable Gross, family size, stationary 

eae 2. 
Single Zine Surface : 
Naiad, familysize, open back perfo- 
WENO sc cccseds cccoccccccuucccegecse $2.40 
inaw wlobe, protector, family 
size, ventilated back , 2.25 
Bras: Surface 

Brass King, 

bac 


Single Surface, 


open 
% 


"¥ 1001 Nie kel P i ite. Single Surface 


$3.00 
Washers— 

Ee: Axle— 
re 3( a 12108104 
Patent.. ge eee IOMWESS 
Coil; ‘Ee 1 "1% ‘14 Inch, 

lle 12e 18c the per box 
Iron or Steel — 
Sizebolt ... 5-146 % %& % % 
Washers... .$6.80 5.90 4.60 4.40 4.20 
In lots less than one keg add bec per 
lb., 5-lb. boxes add 4c to list, 

Cast Wasners— 

Over % inch, barrel lots. per lb.,.... 


14 @2c 
Waterers, Hog— 
as Dewey. ® doz $26.00......... 50% 
Wed es— 
oe ccceseeeelD, 2,90@3. 10c 
elg _ 
, - 
Covert’s Saddlery Works........... 60& 10g 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.), factory : 
Eastern District... .....cccccees $26.00 
Western, Central and Southern 
ae hd -$27.00 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in.. $1.6 '@1. 80: 10-in., $2.00@ 00@?.25; 


Wire $2.E@Z65: lh-in., $4.00@'.25 
Wire and Wire CGoods— 
Brighta Annealed 
$008... nc ccnsdcvece 724 R5@72% 410% 
10 to 18....... 12% 810@72 Yb 1005S 
19 to 26.... «TEL IIELNE@ 15k 1087%4% 
27 to 36 751087 4 @8082 4% 


sees earee 





Blue, Chinese..... ....0« 


eeeeeee 


Blue, Prussia °......... atucetesd 82 @36 
Blue, Ultramarine...........++- 13 @16 
Brown, Vandyke.........eeeee++ 1l @l4 
Green, Chrome......ccccces eeeeelO @I15 
Green, Paris......... siemiuaadee +. @24 
Sienna, Raw..........sssse00. «12 @I5 
NS MUTI. caccccacccceseseous 12 @15 
Umber, Raw..........00+ aosegcotn Gane 
Umber, Burnt........ e0+* cceccce 11 @14 
Miscellaneous. 
Barytes, Foreign, # ton... .$19.00@21.00 
Barytes, Amer, floated..... 18.50@20.00 
Barytes, Crude, No. 1....... 9.00@10.00 
Chalk, in bulk........ #ton 3.25@ 3.50 
Chalk, in bbis...... #100 Db .@ 35 
China Clay, English..¥ — 11.60@17.00 
Cobalt, Oxide...... #100 2.00@ 2.65 
Whiting, Common. # — b 48@ 55 
Whiting, Gilders. . 62@ .68 
Whiting, extra Gilders’. -66@ .72 
Putty. 

In Dladders. .....00+seccseerscese ses lL G26 
BW Ws s daccceden. toe ovcceccescoc® ies 
Incans 1B to5®......... nese sBbG@At 
In cans 12 ‘4% to 25 D..... ..... o1'4@2 


Spirits Turpentine. 
In Of) bia .++-4936@50 ¢ 
In machine 





DIS... 0000 ...50 @50¢e 
Clue. 

IRS, cccncscvesccecee: ol » » 1134016 
Extra aes .18 @23 
French. . eocccesccccoceces 12 @40 
Irish........-++ cccecccse seveccces 18Wai8 
Low Grade........ eecens a 9 
Medium White........... wane “14 a18% | 
Animal, Fish and Vege- 


table Oils. 
Linseed, City. raw....... Pgal..40 @ 41} 





Bright Wire Goods— 
List April 1, 1901.......85@10@10@HS 
Wire Cloth and Netting— 


Galvanized Wire Netting . .50d10% 
Painted Screen Cloth per 100 ft.$1.18 
Light Hardware Grade 

2-8 Mesh, Plain (8c. list) 8q. i. 


I 4 @sc 
2-8 Mesh, Galv, (8c.list)sq ft. .244@2%e 
Wire, Barb—See Trade Report. 
Wrenches— 


Agricultural ........0.+--. 80@S%0k10% 


Baxter Pat’rn S Wrenches 
70L5@ 704108 


Drop Forged S8.... 
ABTA occcccccccese 





Alligator..... eeeeeees 
Alligator Pattern... 708 
DONE WOR nedenetacucccsacane Sc ceeccevecs 70% 
Bemis & Call’s: 
BEPOREG ©, oc ccensccececcccesss 354548 
BTRORS SD PUG iadevccccccecsecsucs 40% 
Brigg’s Pattern. ececee ss SURLOS 
Combination Black, .......+s+e«se40&5% 









Combination Bright.......e.ee0-.-. 40% 

Cylinder or Gas Pipe. ....cesccseseee- 55% 

ints POET. «<ccncsceceeue edevees cee 458 

Merrick’s Fattern........ er 

No. 3 Pipe, Bright.....cce cece coo 
DIT T, « uss ccetincde<ocaengarcceett 
Coes’ (denuine........ o-sece. 4081085& f 
Coes’ “ Mechanics’... ...40&10&10&5&5% 
Donohue’s Engineer..........+..-- 40&108 
Dudly Auto......... 50&10% 
PM acdincasddece 


Elgin Wrence hes.. 





Elg'n Moukey Wrench Pipe J 34s 
Gem Pocket ..........+. iitineee ins .308 
Hercules. . wuetade .70% 
W. & B. Machinist: 
DS eee cccce cocccces CIOS 
— than case lots....... a 
Soild Handles, Ps & Be). cccce 20600-- o-Oee 
Solid Mandiss, - * = we soos - 50@50RSS 
Stilisen.. . eeeccesese 65% 
IE << 04- cqugascusteouscetedsanted Oe 108 
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